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HUNGARY 


Joint American-Hungarian Book Publishing 
Enterprise Established 

25000037b Budapest ESTI HIKLAP in Hungarian 
20 Sep 88 p 5 


[Article by Denes Foldessy: “Hungarian-American Book 
Publisher. Opening [of Bookstore] Slated for Tomorrow”)} 


[Text] Tomorrow afternoon has been set as the date for 
the opening of the Eotvos bookstore, where they will 
announce the establishment and operation of the first 
joint Hungarian-American book publishing enterprise. 
The announcement, scheduled for 6 pm, will be made in 
conjunction with the debut of the Isis Private Coopera- 
tive, which works in cooperation with the Eotvos book- 
store and publication service in the form of a display of 
books and a presentation of publication plans. Together 
with the New York based Puski Co., the latter—which is 
an economic organization—will form the Isis-Puski Ltd. 


It was 2 years ago, in May 1986, that on the invitation of 
the Association of Book Publishers and Distributors 
Sandor Puski came to Budapest in order to initiate 
negotiations regarding the possibility of Hungarian- 
American cooperation in book publishing. True, Sandor 
Puski is a Hungarian; in 1970, in the spirit of the first 
mother tongue conference, he went to the United States 
to organize a bookstore upon receiving a passport with 
the help and support of the Ministry of Culture. Other- 
wise, it was exactly a half a century ago this year, that he 
had gotten started in the book trading profession. In 
1967, he went to visit family members in the United 
States. He travelled around to visit Hungarian commu- 
nities and concluded iliat for people of Hungarian heri- 
tage it was vital to have a Hungarian book store and 
publisher out there that sells books from home. Many in 
the US had tried to dissuade him by questioning his 
intent to sell books from a “‘communist country” there, 
and by warning that he would not be allowed to “divide 
the emigration.” Upon returning home, however, he 
decided to stick with his plan; upon obtaining the above 
mentioned permit he travelled to the US again, where 
without any capital and with only minimal family assis- 
tance he immediately got down to work. At first, his wife 
was cleaning houses while he worked on launching a mail 
order book sales referral business. 


Three years ago his son also joined him, and they 
continued their work as a family of three: today, they are 
supplying books to small book dealers throughout the 
entire United States and southern Canada, and through 
mail order, to Hungarian readers all over the world. 
Altogether about 1.5 million Hungarians live dispersed 
in various parts of the world without any possibility of 
becoming a part of a Hungarian colony. 


POLITICAL 1 


Today, the Puski store in New York stocks an average of 
10,000 different titles, 95 percent of which are from 
Hungary, from Hungarian publishers. With a selection of 
this size they are able to satisfy virtually any demand. 
These demands fall into two categories. The older gen- 
eration is looking for its own literary memories, i.e., the 
older works of Hungarian literature. The younger read- 
ers are rapidly losing touch with today’s Hungarian 
literature, for which there is only one remedy: establish- 
ing contacts with Hungarian readers whenever a Hun- 
garian author is giving a literary evening or is travelling 
on a literary tour of the United States. Incidentally, the 
most widely read work of contemporary Hungarian 
literature is Andras Suto’s masterpiece, entitled ““My 
Mother Promises Light Dreams,” but even that has sold 
less than 1,500 copies. 


The Puski store is also of considerable economic interest 
to our country. After all, all domestic publishers sell him 
their books for hard currency. Just to give one example: 
2 years ago, he bought the English version of and album, 
entitled “‘Herend Porcelain” from Corvina publishers. 
For the 6,000 copies, the country received a significant 
amount—several million forints’ worth—of hard cur- 
rency, and ali it took was the distribution of a single 
work. 


Given all this, tomorrow evening's announcement is 
awaited with great expectations. Also present at the 
ceremony will be Sandor Puski himself, as well as 
Gyorgy Faludi and Gyula Fekete, who will be dedicating 
their works. 


New March Front Solicits Ideas From 
intelligentsia 
250000146 Budapest MAGYAR NEMZET 


in Hungarian 26 Sep 88 p 3 


[MTI report: “Ivan Vitanyi on the Aspirations of the 
New March Front; Interested Intellectuals Are 
Expected”’] 


[Text] (MTI)—The secretariat of the New March Front 
is already aware of the multitude of opinions supporting 
the establishment and call of this new intellectual rally 
that came to life recently. 


Ivan Vitanyi, acting secretary of the New March Front, 
made the following statement to the MTI’s correspon- 
dent: the most diverse people, from the secretary general 
of the Patriotic People’s Front to private persons, are 


_-Showing interest in the aspirations of this intellectual 


rally. There are, of course, views that question the 
Front’s reason for existence, indeed, consider its estab- 
lishment a manipulation. However, most people agree 
that the issues stated in its call are timely issues; they 
note its critical but objective tc »e. Many people are 
helping in working out the plans of the New March Front 
with their ideas and recommendations. These are wel- 
come by the acting secretariat as well, for the Front is 
committed to deal with certain issues in studies and in 
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the form of taking a position, and then to bring these 
issues up for debate. They would like to involve in this 
work all social organizations, the various university 
departments, researchers, experts, medical doctors, 
teachers, and those intellectuals who are showing interest 
in the Front’s plans and activities. Of course, the New 
March Front also has its own ideas as to what issues it 
wishes to work out scientifically and in what issues it 
wants to take a stand, but it continues to welcome the 
recommendations of interested parties. 


For this reason, it is asked that everyone who agrees with 
the New March Front’s goals, who supports it and is 
willing to cooperate with it, send his or her proposals to 
the following address: 1251 Budapest, P.O.Box 33. 
These letters will be used in working out the final 


program. 


Editorial Analyzes 27 Sep CC Meeting 
25000016 Budapest MAGYARORSZAG in Hungarian 
7 Oct 88 p 1 


(Editorial: ““On Two Fronts”) 


[Text] Last week’s session of the MSZMP Central Com- 
mittee [CC] was a true reflection of our current eco- 
nomic situaticn. In the course of the debates it was 
repeatedly stated that the party conference held 4 
months ago had marked the beginning of a longer 
process, and that although the final results of that 
process were not yet clear, this should not be cause for 
impatience. Several people expressed concern about the 
state of public mood which they felt has been seriously 
affected by social tensions and deteriorating living con- 
ditions resulting from the poor state of the economy. 
Others raised the specter of dangers which they asserted 
would eventually result from certain manifestations of 
social self-organization made possible in part by the 
reform of our system of political institutions, and from 
the open forums and demonstrations connected with 
them. The question “what next”—which most Hungar- 
ians around the country with an interest in politics have 
been asking—was addressed by every speaker; they all 
expressed approval and support for the steps that had 
been taken pursuant to the resolution of the party 
conference, while urging the party to expedite, or in 
some cases slow down the implementation of those steps. 


A particularly positive aspect of the CC debate was the 
fact that it was rooted in the realities facing our country 
today. It proved not only that the leading body of the 
MSZMP has a good understanding of our internal polit- 
ical situation, but also that it is prepared, within its own 
sphere of authority, to compare the various assessments 
and opinions that have evolved from that situation in 
allowing its position to crystallize. In doing so it has 
arrived at some notable conclusions. 


POLITICAL 


It has concluded, first of all, that the polarization of 
opinions—-both within and outside the party—has been 
a natural phenomenon since the process of implement- 
ing our recently reinforced reform was still in its evolv- 
ing stages. Second, it has recognized that the bulk of the 
debates have been centered around certain new features 
of our political life, and that the underlying cause of our 
problems and of the negative public mood they have 
generated has been our inability so far to effect a 
turnabout in the performance of our economy and the 
resulting deterioration of the living standards of some 
sizable social groups. The reason this has happened is 
that the inbalance of our foreign and domestic economic 
equilibrium cannot be remedied within a matter of one 
or two years. Not after having lived beyond our means 
for so long, and after having failed to adjust to the 
requirements of the global economy while much of the 
world has successfully made the shift and modernized its 
economic structure. Third, it has concluded that despite 
the indisputable presence of some anarchistic and nega- 
tive phenomena and the surfacing of some manipulative 
attempts, there have also been some positive strives 
made toward creating a more open and democratic 
public life. 


Why are these conclusions so worthy of noting? Because 
they are what have led to the decision to fight—both 
within and outside the party—on two fronts. The repre- 
sentatives of one front are opposed both to the positions 
that were taken at the party conference and to the 
decisions that have evolved in its wake, while supporters 
of the other would like to revise every single existing and 
functioning element of our existing policies. Looking at 
it from a different perspective, this is how Janos Lukacs 
put it at the meeting of the Central Committee: “‘Revi- 
sionism or renewal? Is what we are witnessing today a 
sign of resignation or vitality? It is partly within the 
context of these questions that debates tend to flare up 
with such intensity when discussing our relationship 
with the past. Here, too, we can find both extremes. On 
the one hand, some have called for the complete rejec- 
tion of the past, urging to cast aside everything that has 
been done so far. Others would oppose anything new, 
and consider any attempt at implementing even minimal 
changes to be a direct attack on the leading role of the 
party and our socialist system. These extreme opinions 
have also been voiced in connection with some of the 
postparty conference political developments.” 


So at its session last week, the CC was faced with some 
extremely responsible tasks: it had to confront—in the 
spirit of the above mentioned two-front campaign—the 
danger of “regression;” reject irresponsible calls for 
taking the reforms to extremes without conditions; and 
neutralize attempts at taking unfair advantage of the 
possibilities arising from the ongoing changes at the 
expense of our basic national interests. It appears that 
the CC has decided not to yield to pressures from cither 
front, and thus not to deviate from the main course of 
the party’s policy. As it had unequivocally put it in the 
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final communique of its meeting last week: “* In accor- 
dance with the stated position cf the party conference, 
the CC will continue to initiate and encourage reforms in 
our system of political institutions, and will actively 
promote the process of creating socialist pluralism.” 


Will this decision be supported by a consensus among 
the party membership and the populace? Obviously not 
by everybody, but undoubtedly by most. For can there be 
any other choice for us than to try——literally—to bring 
our, by international standards, deteriorating economy 
under control; to promote a kind of dialogue that will 
enable us to provide socialist solutions to the problems 
plaguing our nation, and thereby to reestablish a national 
consensus by rejecting the use of aggressive and antide- 
mocratic methods that are not worthy of our new polit- 
ical culture? 


All considered, the debate at the last CC meeting was an 
eye-opening one. Its real value, however, will be deter- 
mined from the actions it is expected to—as today’s 


saying goes—spark off. 


Review of New Book on Human Rights in 
Hungary 

250000306 Budapest MAGYARORSZAG in Hungarian 
7 Oct 88 p 5 


[Text] 


Browser 


At the 40th anniversary of the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights, the ELTE’s Institute of Continued Legal 
Studies published a vo: ume of legal studies under the 
title “Human Rights in Hungary.”” (The Institute is also 
planning to publish the volume in a foreign language.) 
The reader is guided by the volume’s 19 studies through 
an entire catalog, so to speak, of human rights, from the 
rights of freedom through economic, social, and cultural 
rights to equal rights. The authors are theoretical and 
practical experts. Among them are the Minister of Jus- 
tice, a member of the Academy [of Sciences]; university 
professors; a Supreme Court justice; and journalists. 


The authors are examining the implementation of 
human rights in Hungarian law in relation to the decla- 
ration called “The Ten Commandments of the 20th 
Century.” In reviewing almost the entire legal system of 
Hungary, they show in what way and in which direc- 
tion—over and above the undeniable achievements 
already attained—-it is desirable to take steps forward in 
the course of the present reform of our institutional 
system. They are striving to make clear that the appro- 
priate handling of the problems of human rights not only 
serves universal interests but, as a system of ideology, 
also plays the role of orientation in the development of 
our institutional system and socialist societal conditions. 





POLITICAL 


Footnote 


1. “Human Rights in Hungary.” Edited by Marta Kato- 
nane Soltesz. Budapest, 1988. Price: Ft 254.00. 


Creation of Independent J Examined 
25000030a Budapest MAGYARORSZAG in Hungarian 
7 Oct 88 p § 


{Article by Klara Furesz: “Guarantees; Independence of 
the Courts”) 


[Text] According to the formulation of the Arbitration 
Document of Civil and Political Rights, also ratified by 
the Hungarian People’s Republic, “Everyone has the 
right to a just and public trial by an independent and 
impartial court of law established by law concerning any 
accusation against him or his rights and responsibilities 
in a litigation.” The international document quoted 
above proves that the sight of an independent judiciary 
has in our time become an integral part of the catalog of 
human rights. Its significance lies primarily in the 
premise that a court of law that is independent both in its 
Organization and function is the best guarantee of civic 
life delimited by civil rights in a society under state 
Organization. For it is not enough to merely declare or 
formulate in a constitution fundamental civil rights; at 
the same time it must also be gu: ranteed that in case of 
violations, defense will be provided by a state orgari, the 
procedures of which, in spite of the fact that it is a state 
organ, are defined not by the strength of public power 
but by lawful and constitutional order. 


Appointment, Election 


“The judges are independent, they must comply only 
with the law.” This is how this independence of the 
judges was formulated, as early as 1831, by the Belgian 
Constitution, which was the model constitution for 
Europe's civil development. The 1936 Soviet Constitu- 
tion (the so-called Stalin constitution), which served as 
an example for socialist development, stood on similar 
ground. Writers of the Hungarian Constitution also 
chose this formula, both at its 1949 enactment and its 
1972 amendment. The form of the declaration has been 
changed to date only in that “compliance with the law” 
is now being interpreted more broadly: beyond the laws, 
this dependence may be defined as dependence from 
statutes based on constitutional order. 


According to the traditional—andé still prevalent—view, 
judiciary independence means the independence of the 
individual judge administering justice. In this regard, the 
presiding judge may be influenced in making a decision 
(passing a sentence), which can even be extorted by 
means of state power, by nothing beyond the concrete 
facts and circumstances of the given legal case, and the 
legal norms. He may not be given directions, and neither 
his fellow judges nor his superior officer may interfere 
with his procedures. In the course of judging a case, he 
freely weighs the pros and cons, within the limits defined 
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by law, and on the basis of his expertise, integrity, 
decency and life experience. The free administration of 
justice has an element of guarantee, namely, that in the 
case of alleged or real violations of law or interest, the 
persons involved in the process may initiate another 
process (may appeal) against the first-degree judgment. 
It is important to stress here that the appeals, regardless 
of their outcomes, may not have any legal consequence 
that involves the judge who pronounced judgment of 
first instance. 


The judge individually is thus a decisive element of the 
system of justice that satisfies these requirements. Who 
shall be or who may be the person who is given a license 
of public power of such a constitutional significance? 
How is this function to be created? How is the selection 
of qualified persons to be carried out? Historically, two 
forms of entrusting a person with the power of a judge 
came to existence: appointment and election. The West 
European bourgeois constitutions considered appoint- 
ment, the socialist constitutions considered election as 
one of the basic guarantees of judicial independence. In 
the system of appointment of the bourgeois legal sys- 
iems, the emphasis was put on professional qualifica- 
tions and, consequently, on legal responsibility (for vio- 
lations of existing and concrete laws), wiicreas in the 
electoral process of the socialist legal systems political 
qualifications and political responsibility (arising from 
the confidential nature of the election) was emphasized. 


The Hungarian Constitution accepted in its entirety the 
socialist concept, and regulated the process of electing 
judges. Accountability has never been implemented in this 
form, however; for only the president of the Supreme 
Court and the lay judges (people’s assessors) were 
elected—for a long time (more than 20 years) after the 
constitution went into effect on 20 August 1949. The other 
professional judges were appointed. Consequently, the 
question whether an appointed or elected judge is in reality 
independent emerged in Hungary much more forcefully 
than in the other people’s democratic countries. 


Today we know already that this question cannot be 
raised this way, that this is not a “good” question. For 
there is no direct -onnection between the form of estab- 
lishing a judicial commission and the implementation of 
judicial independence. In reality, the decisive relation- 
ship is that which is established between the commis- 
sioning organ and the judge. If this relationship is legally 
regulated, then personal independence can be guaran- 
teed in the case of appointment, otherwise independence 
can be implemented to a limited extent despite the 
election. In Hungary, the creation of the appropriate 
statutes can be connected to the constitution’s 1972 
reform. The constitution maintained the name 
“election” but at the same time created a system which 
defines the exclusive legal responsibility of every profes- 
sional judge, with the exception of the president of the 


POLITICAL 


Supreme Court. This also creates an awareness for the 
judge that he can keep his position, provided that he 
does not commit a grave violation of the law. 


Employer's Rights 


The personal guarantees of judicial independence are 
strongly affected by the fact that the judge, a government 
employee, is on the [government] payroll. However, all 
labor relations result in certain employer's rights which 
are capable of creating limitations and dependency, even 
to a degree that threatens personal independence. These 
limitations can be decreased to an optimal degree by 
hindering the concentration of employer's rights. The 
employer of the Supreme Court's judges 's the president 
and, in the case of the other judges, it is the minister of 
justice. The latter divides his employer's rights among 
the judicial presidents whom he appoints in the first 
place. The employers of the judges may not exercise the 
most significant employer's rights: they may not make 
decisions either in the initiation or the termination of the 
employment, and may not exercise the right of impeach- 
ment through disciplinary action. 


Nevertheless, the rights of the employer—especially 
when the authority of the minister of justice is consid- 
ered—are far from few. As a result of the process of 
appointment to a judicial function, he has the right of 
assigning and transferring the judges—with the excep- 
tion of the judges of the Supreme Court. Moreover, it is 
his official personal right to nominate the judges and to 
determine permanent unsuitability, which is a condition 
of terminating a commission; in the case of the Supreme 
Court’s judges, he exercises these rights jointly with the 
latter’s president. Seeing the example of other socialist 
countries, there is a call in Hungary, too, for the coop- 
eration of (judicial) bodies that have been established 
especially for this purpuse in order to increase the 
personal guarantees of judicial independence in the 
exercise of personnel rights. 


Autonomoes Organization 


According to the above, the traditional and generally 
accepted concept of judicial independence seemingly 
guarantees the judges’ personal independence. However, 
the courts carry out the function of justice within the 
limits of state organization. On the other hand, an 
independent process assumes the existence of an appro- 
priate and autonomous organizationsi framework. For 
this reason, the requirement of judicial independence 
mus: also be propounded from the side of the judicial 
©..ghmization, going beyond the judge as a legal entity. 


The formulation of the organizational guarantees of the 
judge’s independence has not come up to date in the 
socialist constitution. Only two countries (Yugoslavia 
and Czechoslovakia) constitute an exception: their con- 
stitutions refer not only to the independence of the 
judges but also to that of the judicial organization. But it 
can be shown through comparative studies that, even in 
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the practice of those countries—like Hungary, where the 
independence of the judicial organization has not yet 
been codified by legislation—the significant eiements of 
such independence do exist. 


An independent judiciary assumes a lack of hierarchy in 
the system of relations between the courts and the organs 
of people’s representation (National Assembly, local 
councils) as well as between the courts and the organs of 
state administration (Council of Ministers, the minis- 
tries, national and local administrative authorities). The 
relations between the courts and the representational 
organs are basically determined by the relations between 
the Supreme Court and the National Assembly. 
Although the National Assembly does not put the 
supreme jurisdictional organ into a subordinate organi- 
zational position, not even to itself, its superior power is 
exercised (to a higher degree than is desirable) through 
the election of the president of the Supreme Court, 
through the connection of this election to a cycle, 
through the president’s compulsory reporting, and 
through interpellation. 


The organizational independence of the local courts is 
affected mainly by the changes in the supervisory right 
(according to legal terminology, the right of supervision 
over the general operation) of the minister of justice. 
This right also includes the supervision of judgments. 
The minister of justice examines, although on the basis 
of closed and final decisions and with the requirement of 
“feedback,” the extent to which the courts comply with 


the legal principles of law application. 


Justice is not an irrelevant matter not even for those in 
political power. The implementation of the guarantees 
sketched above assumes a favorable political background. 
The implementation of legal guarantees are helped by the 
recognition gained through many negative experiences, 
namely, that the political expectations that are formated 
in conflict with judiciary, can be included in the judge’s 
resonsibility only through the interposition of statutory 
provisions, and not directly. But not even a,judiciary 
based exclusively on statutes is free of politics. 


For dependence on statutes also creates a characteristic 
political dependence. As a result of its functions and 
social-political purpose, a law transmits a political will, 


POLITICAL 


which is being manifested in a legal form. Thus the judge, 
in applying a legal norm and in using force if necessary to 
achieve compliance with it, cannot act without identifying 
to a certain degree with the political will that is manifest in 
the given legal norm. Other means beyond this character- 
istic political dependence, transmitted through the politi- 
cal contents of the statutes, cannot be made consistent with 
the requirement of judicial independence. Direct political 
direction and the resulting political responsibility may 
entail consequences that had been exemplified by the 
showcase trials of the personality cult which cannot be 
reprobated enough. 


None the less, we must admit that the declaration of 
judicial independence is by necessity connected with the 
limitation of political influence and with the elimination 
of the direct means of leadership. At the same time it is 
also evident that the political specification of the judicial 
organization with its exclusive dependence on statutes 
can be achieved even if the law is suitable only for the 
transmission of longer range political goals. This circum- 
stance must be acknowledged by every democratic 
power, for this is the only kind of independence through 
which lawfulness and legal security can be achieved 
which, in turn, will also increase the credibility of 
politics. This is how politics will have a direct interest in 
the guarantee of an exclusive dependence on statutes. 


Impartial Judiciary 


With regard to judicial independence, in closing we must 
also say a few words about the requirement of impartial- 
ity. Its essence is misunderstood both by public opinion 
and by experts in equating it with political indepen- 
dence. At best, this approach can only lead to the 
undermining of impartiality; this has been formulated 
earlier indeed by several representatives of socialist legal 
science. Political policies transmitted by the statutes 
used by a legal judiciary makes all judiciaries partial to 
the legal system of their own state. In this sense one 
cannot speak of impartial justice. Thus the essence of 
impartiality is to be found not in the area of law, and not 
in the area of politics, but in the area of morality. 
Impartial judgment makes the judge face ethical require- 
ments; the judge’s responsibility is not only a legal 
responsibility but is always a moral responsibility as 
well. 
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Pluralism Within One-Party System Ridiculed 
25000033a Budapest MAGYAR NEMZET 
in Hungarian 15 Oct 88 p 8 


[Cartoon by Gyorgy Brenner: “The Need for Pluralism”) 





POLITICAL 





[Text] 
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“And what if we were to divide the one party into several segments . . . 7” 


Nowe Proreform Socialist Movement ‘Mas-Kor’ 
25000035b Budapest MAGYAR NEMZET 
in Hungarian 17 Oct 88 p 3 


[Article: “Distancing Themselves From Minority Politi- 
cal Organizations”’] 


[Text] A new type of leftist, proreform movement has 
been brought into being by a group of young Baranya 
County intellectuals, one designed to promote a consen- 
sus among that county’s citizens. The movement, called 
““Mas-Kor,” is an independent political initiative pledg- 
ing complete openness that distances itself from all of the 
recently established organizations, most of which 
emerged upon platforms that represent the positions of 
one or another minority group. The aim of Mas-Kor is 
precisely to heip explore and reconcile different individ- 
ual and group interests in order to find the most effective 
solutions not only to our ~ational, but even more to 
specific local problems. Amung other things, it will try to 





promote closer analysis of various phenomena con- 
nected with issues specific to Baranya, including mining, 
the nationalities, higher education, environmental pro- 
tection, and a small village based settlement structure. 


The stated objective of Mas-Kor is to build a bridge 
between the citizens and the politicians. The movement, 
which was started by young sociologists, teachers, artists, 
and journalists. attaches special importance to the exist- 
ence of a diversity of opinions and views, and is pre- 
pared, on the basis of this principle, to cooperate with 
anyone, with any organization that espouses the basic 
tenets of socialism and works toward the democratiza- 
tion of society with our people and nation in mind. 


In a break with the usual practice of alternative organi- 
zations, Mas-Kor is not seeking supporters for any 
program declarations, nor is it attempting to weld uni- 
form opinions; its main objective is to serve as a demo- 
cratic forum, helping citizens make political and other 
everyday decisions. 
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POLAND 


People’s Councils: Structural Inefficiencies, 
Members’ Selection Issues Continue 
26000080a Warsaw PRZEGLAD TECHNICZNY 
in Polish No 27, 3 Jul 88 p 3 


{Article by Marek Chmielewski: “Umbrella Without the 
Weather”] 


[Text] The climate for the people’s councils has 
improved somewhat, but the small breaks in the clouds 
do not as yet mean a change in climate. Perhaps that is 
why a protective umbrella is intended to be opened up 
over the newly elected councillors. Their dismissal will 
not be permitted without the consent of the presidium of 
the zppropriate people’s council. In addition, this work 
protection is to be in effect for an entire year following 
the end of a term of office. Undoubtedly, this is a 
measure intended to increase the activity of council- 
lors—perhaps they will become more daring in their 
work? However, I fear that this is not enough for 
councillors to have a sense of complete authority with 
every indispensable power needed to exercise this 
authority in the region at their disposal. 


There is no use deceiving ourselves because the legal act 
of July 1983 regarding the system of people’s councils 
and territorial self-government turned out to be some- 
what of a “paper tiger” in practice. Perhaps this is a 
rather strong term and, without a doubt, one that does 
not apply to all councils and self-governing agencies. 
However, the overall assessment cannot be different. In 
any case, if things were different, would a subsequent 
amendment of the aforementioned law be necessary? 


Everyone can see how people’s councils and self-govern- 
ments are functioning. We know the effects. And, after 
all, they are the only ones that count in the final account. 
What I have in mind are the appearance and functioning 
of our towns and rural areas and the state of various 
services, the housing and municipal economy. After all, 
this is the seat of activity of local councils and self- 
governments... 


This is how it should be but is not and placing the 
responsibility solely on councillors or self-government 
activists for this situation would be wrong. However, if 
someone should insist, he can do so because in accor- 
dance with article 3 of the aforementioned Sejm law, 
‘People’s councils share in the shaping and implemen- 
tation of state policies, manage the entire scope of 
socioeconomic and cultural development in their region, 
influence the activity of all administrative and economic 
units, and exercise control over them...” 


They share, manage, control—these are beautiful words 
but what chances did the councils have in this regard? 
“All matters pertaining to the growth of a region belong 
to people’s councils...” (article 24) but how to carry out 
this entry in full? Those who have power and money at 
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their disposal possess real authority. People’s councils 
lack one and the other, particularly material foundations 
for conducting activity, for governing. This basic weak- 
ness is to be eliminated by the modified law regarding 
the system of people's councils and territorial self-gov- 
ernment. 


After rather long discussions and negotiations, the entire 
issue came to an end—soon the ready draft plan of the 
amended law will reach the plenary session of the Sejm. 
A special Extraordinary Commission has already done 
its share: it has gathered comments and proposals from 
everywhere, adopting article by article—and there is a 
total of 187 of them and nearly 50 pages of text. 
Unfortunately, the commission did this in haste which, 
in the case of the constitution for people’s councils—a 
document of sth enormous specific importance—this 
should not take place. But what can one do if there is 
pressure from the elections campaign and the genuinely 
pressing need for providing the newly elected councillors 
and self-government activists with the amended law. 


Will it make things easier for them? If the Seym passes it 
in the proposed form, it will be much easier for council- 
lors and councils to find themselves in the thick forest of 
constantly changing rules of the economic reform. In the 
completely revised section 5 regarding regional admin- 
istration, it is stated that councils not only have an 
influence on the activity of all units functioning in their 
region but can conduct independent activity of that kind 
{regional administration] having communal property at 
their disposal and they can also create regional enter- 
prises or take them over from the “center,” primarily 
from economic ministries. It is no longer vague, empty 
powers but production and communal assets that should 
produce the means for education, infants’ nurseries, and 
street reconstruction —in other words, for everything 
that the councils do not have money but for which by 
power of the law they are responsible. 


It would be another mistake to believe that the amended 
law will solve all problems and obstacles that impede the 
councils from spreading their wings. The new rules 
together with the previous solutions represent only a 
chance, a point of departure. The rest belongs to the 
councillors and to representatives of self-governments. If 
only they will want to do things. Will they? The changed 
rules of the electoral law resulted in that people with 
ambition and knowledge as weil as frequently those who 
are deeply concerned and involved in their towns, dis- 
tricts, communities or villages have become council 
members. It will become known before long, during the 
term of office, how many of these were chosen at 
random, how many were selected from the “key group” 
and how many according to the principle of placing 
“your own people.” 


Could these cases not have been eliminated to a mini- 
mum? Would the foundations of our political system and 
of the entire system ave been shaken if less people with 
party identification, regardless of the color—red or 
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green—had been elected to local self-government and 
more of those without party affiliation? Because >i the 
system of socialist democracy is to function efficiently, 
then the stereotype thinking, which has been around for 
40 years and perhaps for this reason considered as the 
only way of thinking with regar.’ to the way in which 
authority is exercised, must necessarily undergo changes. 


The practically literal carrying over to a gmina or district 
level of the structure of authority at the highest level 
seems comical in the least if not sad. Councillors are 
selected according to a key format: a few representatives 
from all professions, most certainly a youth delegate and 
on top of all this “is placed” yet another element—a 
party el:ment. 


Need To ——— Socialism in Terms of 
eans 

26000076a Warsaw KONFRONTACJE in Polish 

No 9, Sep 88 p 2 


{Editorial by Marek Goliszewski, editor in chief] 


[Text] Poland will be a strong and powerful nation. The 
way it was during the reign of Boleslaw Chrobry, Wladys- 
law Jagiello, Kazimierz Wielki and Jan II] Sobieski. The 
world will respect us and rely on us. We shall become a 
haven for lasting, widely respected values and an exam- 
ple for other nations. The most developed world markets 
will strive for Polish organizational and technological 
ideas, for Polish agricultural and industrial products. 
When Poland will speak, others will stop to listen. 
Poland will be rich because of the wealth and prosperity 
of its citizens. There will be a purpose and meaning in all 
the work performed and at every level. The work will be 
difficult but will bring results, among which such goods 
as housing, a car, and a bank account will be at hand 
giving way in the hierarchy of values to the development 
by the citizens of position and respect in society. This is 
how it is going to be! 


Always this messianism? The unsubstantiated convic- 
tion about the uniqueness of Poles? No. This is History 
and its Laws of Development which is changing people 
and situations, raise third or fourth world countries to 
the level of economic and political power, e.g., South 
Korea, Singapore, Hong-Kong, Taiwan, China. The only 
thing is to help these laws, to deserve them, and fre- 
quently pay a huge price for them. History demands this. 


Poland is paying its price today for its future. It is a 
painful price, permeated with unrest, despair, heipless- 
ness, material want, humiliation and shame because or 
what is happening. This price will have to be paid for 
some time and many crises will occur which will place us 
in an extreme situation, on the edge of an abyss, the 
shattering of all hopes and disorientation so great that it 
will be impossible to determine what lies ahead. But we 
will come out of this! From the fog will emerge suddenly 
a clear picture of a bright and straight road. Perhaps at 
the least expected moment. But it will emerge! 


POLITICAL 


A challenge stands today before Poland and before other 
socialist countries: “What is socialism and how is this 
socialism to be implemented?” 


Our neighbor to the east is conducting the mosi intense 
search into this matter knowing full well that finding the 
right answer to this will determine its place in the 21st 
century. The socialist system is based on Marxist theory. 
A theory that comes from a sense of wrong and social 
injustice which arose from the most notable of motives 
to eliminate this injustice. However, Marxism of that 
time outlined socialism of tne 19th and the beginning of 
the 20th centuries. In its “theoretical” aspect, it was 
based on German classical philosophy, on English polit- 
ical economy. and on French utopian socialism which 
went back to the 18th century. In its “practical” aspect, 
it based itself on the appearance of capitalism at that 
time which was primitive and brutal. Marx and Engels 
claimed that capitalism was outdated and that it does not 
meet social needs. And that was true. However, they did 
not because they could not foresee the first and second 
scientific-technological revolution; they did not foresee a 
different look to capitalism and a different way of acting 
and thinking. That is why, an analysis of the condition in 
which Marxism finds itself and the indication of those 
principles that are outdated and those that are or could 
be creative are necessary for the development of socialist 
states. This necessity concerns Poland in particular. In 
our country, ideological “‘electism” is too far-reaching, 
manifesting itself in dissonance between many elements 
of the regime and theoretical solutions—laws, executive 
rules—that regulate its current form (dissonance 
between these premises and social practice). Further, 
socialism is frequently identified with the necessity of 
using outdated dogmas, principles which have noi 
passed the test but have brought about social conflict. If 
only because there cannot be a market in socialism. 
However, if this market leads to individual autonomy 
[upodmiotowienie}—a basic principle of socialism, then, 
after all, this is socialism... and a necessity! Without 
clearing the ideological path, obstacles of this nature may 
impede progress in a dramatic way. Ideological clarity 
should in turn become the foundation for building and 
detailing the political and economic Program and for 
working out a Strategy for its implementation. Many 
elements of this Program have already been prepared. 
The situation is not as good when it comes to Strategy. 
Real commitment by the people who in one way or 
another have an influence on what is happening in our 
Country, on our citizens is necessary in both cases. 
Simply put, commitment on the part of those in author- 
ity as well as those who belong to the opposition is 
necessary in deciding, regardless of the current successes 
or crises, about how the Sejm is to look today (and 20 
years from now), i.e., the representatives of which polit- 
ical forces are to make up the government, how the party 
and economic system is to look (also in 20 years), what 
role are trade unions really to play with in the framework 
worked out by way of social compromise, and how can 
the age-old institution of the Church stabilize the nation 
and society more. Thus, the need for a calculated, 
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rational plan of an ideologically, politically, and eco- 
nomically modified Structure of our government 
emerges—a structure based on acceptance by the people 
and groups, and on the consistent and absolute compli- 
ance with this acceptance despite the fact that the cost of 
the implementation of this structure will in many cases 
have a negative impact on the interests of a part of these 
groups and thus, manifest itself with politica. crises. 
Naturally, new people are needed for a new concept 
(although not everyone should be new and young). They 
should be people with a new mentality and energy who 
identify this structure with a sense to their own lives, 
who will “not trample the altars of the past even if they 
were to erect loftier ones.” This is what the “wisdom of 
this phase” is based on—using Prof Stomma’s term. 


It is difficult to perceive any chances in the events with 
which we have to deal all too frequently today. More- 
over, talking about chances within the context of strikes, 
political turmoil, economic failures, and personal trage- 
dies may seem strange and downright offensive. How- 
ever, our Chance is pulsating ia that which has been 
happening in Poland for years, in that which is painfully 
happening today. And perhaps this is the way it must be 
because a nation’s power just as a human being has a 
long and painful birth although the pain is overshad- 
owed by the future and evokes justified emotions. 


Poland will be a powerful nation. 


Poland in Forefront of Recognizing ‘Opposition’ 
Ferces in Bloc 

260000806 Warsaw ZYCIE WARSZAWY in Polish 
2 Sep 88 p 3 


{Interview with Ryszard Wojna by Elzbieta Cegla; date 
and place not given] 


(Text] Elzbieta Cegla from GAZETA KRAKOWSKA 
(27-28 August) conducted an interview with Ryszard 
Wojna, deputy to the Sejm and Advisory Council mem- 
ber. He stated, among other things: 


“When today I look at this from a historical perspective, 
I come to the conclusion that the meaning of these 
agreements (signed in August 1980 in Szczecin and 
Gdansk) comes down to the recognition by the party of 
the fact that value hierarchies other than only those that 
the PZPR used to define our political system until that 
time exist and have an important influence on society 
including also the working class. At that time, the party 
consoled itself that this is opposition to aberrations of 
socialism that it agreed with [opposition]. Today, how- 
ever, we would give it a more specific term. This was 
protest against the Stalinist concept of socialism. Let us 
add, right away, that the Poiish working masses were the 
first and very likely the main force in the socialist bloc 
until the time that M. Gorbachev stood at the head of the 
CPSU that so openly and so many times came out 
against the Stalinist depravation of socialism. 
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No matter how we tried to sweeten it, the talks con- 
ducted in Szczecin by K. Barcikowski and in Gdansk by 
M. Jagielski were, in my opinion, a preliminary step to 
legalizing opposition in a socialist state. The staie did not 
resolve the conflict by way of force as had been the case 
earlier but by way of dialogue with those who ‘think 
differently.’ This term has taken hold in our country as a 
more palatable synonym for opposition, although, obvi- 
ously not everyone who thinks differently from the party 
constitutes the opposition.“ 


Command Economy Structure Criticized; 
Roundtable Needs Viewed 
26000076b Warsaw ZYCIE WARSZAWY in Polish 


5 Sep 88 p 3 


[Article by Zdzislaw Zaryczny: “Between ‘One Must’ 
and ‘One Can’””} 


[Text] The last several weeks have produced many 
important events and various political initiatives and 
concepts which point to the twilight of the post-De- 
cember era and the beginning of a new period. What this 
period will be like, what it will bring Poland is hard to 
predict at this time. However, there is no doubt that this 
must be a period of straightforward dialogue, under- 
standing and cooperation. Incidentally, the August 
strikes can also be treated as a proposal for talks, 
although one that is too risky and costly for our means. 
Above all, however, this was an act of resistance. 


There were, unfortunately, many—much too many— 
reasons for this. The striking miners and their fellow 
workers outside the gate talked about this openly. Thus, 
without being noticed (?), the deviations and patholog)- 
cal conditions against which the workers protested in 
August of 1980 returned. A characteristic feature was 
th . nearly all of the demands announced while the issue 
v... hot during the first hours of the strikes in Jastrzebie 
cerned intraplant issues: separate funds, positions on 
the side, unequal treatment of the same press, covert and 
overt privileges, fraud and misuse. However, what hurt 
the people the most-—and the strikers were made up of 
nearly exclusively rank and file miners—was the lack of 
regard for their work, the attitude of superiors who treat 
the “laborers” with contempt. 


There were moments in all of the striking mines, usually 
after several or several dozen hours of protest when the 
management could have brought about, by acting con- 
sistentiy, the prevention or at least the weakening of 
conflict. Unfortunately, nowhere were they able to take 
advantage of this opportunity which does not speak very 
well of the authority of the coal management. In effect, 
an unnecessary polarization of stands occurred and 
political demands began to appear, above all, the 
demand for reviving “Solidarity.” 


However, 8 years have passed: a new generation has 
grown up with its own aspirations and its own leaders. 
The attempts made by newcomers from the outside of 
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joining the action of striking committees may be 
assessed in a variety of ways. Part of the press saw 
cynical manipulators and “announcers” in them. In my 
opinion, the truth is otherwise. This was more of a 
swan’s song of those activists who became rigid in their 
positions of conflict. The defeat of Kazimierz Switon, 
well-known 1n the area of Slask, who not being able to 
convince the miners of Andaluzja [mine] of the necessity 
of continuing the strike, and therefore, reaching for 
outright insults, is characteristic. In other mines as well, 
self-appointed advisers were pushed into the sidelines of 
major events. 


Times have changed. The dichotomous separation into 
“we”—the public—and “they”—the authorities—which 
has been functioning for many years, has already become 
an anachronism. A significant expansion of the field of 
public activity for oppositional groups which under- 
mines the sense of the existence and mythology of the 
political underground has, among other things, contrib- 
uted to this. 


However, changes within the PZPR symbolized by the 
currently discussed concepts of an intragovernmental 
revolution and another approach to socialist develop- 
ment have a decisive significance. The stormy discus- 
sions at the Seventh and particularly the Eighth Central 
Committee Plenum demonstrate that the game is for the 
highest stakes: whether the party will turn out to be 
capable of leading the country out of the deep crisis that 
threatens Poland with civilizational regression. In other 
words to quote Alfred Miodowicz, “The party will be as 
important as it is capable of accomplishing.” 


In this game, the lines of alliances and divisions outline 
themselves differently: It is easier for party reformers to 
communicate with proreform oriented opposition 
groups than with the conservative dogmatists in their 
own ranks. On the other hand, representatives of the 
moderate opposition are stressing more and more fre- 
quently that it is a mistake to look for a vision of the 
future in the model of public life and relations between 
society and the authorities which has taken shape during 
the period of the legal activity of NSZZ “Solidarity.” In 
assuming such a stand, they come closer to the reformers 
in the party and more removed from those who continue 
to advocate fighting and politics conducted on the strike 
site. 


I do not have to add that strikes have greatly strained the 
still very weak threads of national dialogue. The general 
proposal made by Kiszczak of conducting the talks 
without any preliminary conditions came just in time. In 
this case, a delay would have meant a defeat for both 
sides. 


This time, efforts must be made not to waste time and the 
perhaps last such chance. The roundtable about which 
Jozef Czyrek talked earlier and now Czeslaw Kiszczak-~-a 
concept thai has been ratified in the resolution of the 
Seventh Plenum should not turn into a new debate club. 


POLITICAL 


For another wave of protests may come and, most likely, 
no one will be surprised by it. Sociologists and journalists 
have, after all, frequently warned about a revolt of the 
young generation which is dramatically feeling the effects 
of a lack of opportunities and prospects. 


Red helmets were in the majority in the recently striking 
plants and mines. And it is a well-known fact that they 
are worn by young, newly employed workers who have 
li*tle to lose with perhaps the exception of their place in 
the workers’ lodging house. It will be extremely difficult 
to convince them of the reform program since they are 
distrustfully disposed toward everything t!.at is handed 
to them from the “top” regardless of whether this is the 
premier’s proclamation or a department manager's 
instructions. They are also not afraid of an encounter 
with the authorities, of disciplinary dismissals, etc. They 
fear something totally different: whether they will be 
paid for the days they are on strike... 


Everyone needs money despite inflation, empty stores 
and long lines. Money can also be used for bribery and 
according to many this is how the miners were dealt 
with. I am referring, of covrse, to the well-known 
although not published Resolution No 199 of the Coun- 
cil of Ministers of September 1981 “with regard to the 
issue of funds ensuring the mining of hard coal and other 
raw material obtained in deep mining.” The simplest 
measure was used: for a day’s work on a work-free day, 
the miners would receive from 250 to 270 percent of pay 
for a regular “shift.” To this we should add the possibil- 
ity of purchasing attractive goods in Miners Supply 
Enterprise stores, popularly called “gieweksy.”” Automo- 
biles, Japanese videos, Italian skis, etc. may be obtained 
with a special “G” account into which the “Saturday 
money” is deposited. 


Those who know the Slask region compare Resolution 
No 199 to a tumor which festers the mining community. 
The mining profession was always associated with a high 
degree of moral ethics and professional dignity. Such a 
tradition was handed down from generation to genera- 
tion. “However, today there are no real miners left,” so 
they say in Slask and Zaglebie. During the 1970’s, when 
the mines of the Rybnicki Coal District were being 
placed into operation, tens of thousands of young people 
came here from various parts of the country. They 
obtained their M-3 [own apartments], high pay and the 
feeling that money is everything in such mines as Jastr- 
zebie, Zory, and Wodzislaw. 


This is the feeling with which they work and it is with 
this feeling, although I would not want to generalize, that 
they went on strike in August. The review of what 
amounts to several hundred proposals formulated by 
strike committees reveals, among other things, the 
effects of talking to people mainly in a language of 
money. The mechanism of a delayed echo went into 
effect: people who for years were used to being bribed, 
went far in the escalation of wage demands themselves. 
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What is worse, these demands were made with a deteri- 
Orating workshop—the mine in the background. Fires, 
walls caving in, damaged gangways and machinery also 
have to be included in the balance of strike action. The 
older miners—“‘the salt of the black earth” shook their 
heads saying, ““This never happened before, for miners to 
treat their mine in this way. This is a real misfortune...” 


Economists are trying to reason, however, that there is 
something very wrong not with the people but with the 
economy. In more precise terms, what ought to have 
happened did not happen: the final disassembly of the 
orders-distribution system. Experts point to four basic 
features of this system. 


1. An orders-distribution system based on designating 
production tasks on a broad scale by the central 
managerial group on the one hand, and the designat- 
ing of the means and limits of expenditures in such a 
way as to define reasonably precisely the structure of 
future production and to assure an approximate equi- 
librium between future supply and demand, on the 
other hand; 


. A hierarchical system of organization manifesting 
itself in, among other things, the direct subordination 
of a given echelon’s managers to the proper party and 
state administrative agencies as well as in a developed 
planning and administration Center; 


. The centralization of the right to establish, liquidate 
or group enterprises and economic organizations 
which, among other things, means the restricting of 
private enterprise; 


. A centralistic mechanism of redistributing economic 
surpluses by way of the Center which expresses itself 
in, among other things, a disintegrated and not based 
on self-financing system of accounts clearing between 
enterprises and the budget. 


These characteristics are strongly interconnected and 
contingent upon each other. As long as they exist, there 
can be no realistic chance of going on to a more efficient 
form of management. Therefore, if the second stage of 
the economic reform is to be successful, it must lead to 
the elimination of these characteristics and their replace- 
ment with other, mainly market mechanisms. The essen- 
tial threshold of the reform is vased on this. 


And now, in looking at the current situation in which the 
economy finds itself with all of its complexity and 
deformities, i.e., with the double digit inflation; with the 
1.5 billion inflationary “curve” in the hands of the 
public and also an approximately 1.5 billion investment 
curve in the hands of enterprises; with inflated, ineffi- 
cient investments; with severe market shortages aggra- 
vated by the August panic buying; with the inconsisten- 
cies of export and foreign exchange policies, etc., it is 
difficult to agree with those who feel that only a very 
strong blow concentrated within a brief period of time to 
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the foundations of the orders-distribution system which 
has not as yet crumbled despite 6 years of reform, will 
create chances for “normalcy” and development. How- 
ever, it is useless to search for this force in the economy 
itself. This force must be assured by politics. 


In reality, everything has already been said about what 
this politics is to be like in the very near future. Its 
principles were clearly described by Gen Wojciech Jaru- 
zelski in his speech which concluded the deliberations of 
the Eighth Plenum. Jozef Czyrek also talked about them 
in presenting a paper of the Politburo. It should be 
admitted that since the Eighth Plenum, the course of 
events has taken on unusual speed evoking fear and 
frustration among some and giving optimism and hope 
to others. 


Thus, this is all the more reason to act during these days 
of open activity, decisions, and ideas discussed during 
various meetings and negotiations. I am not saying that 
the first, initial meeting at the roundtable be broadcast 
on television. I also do not ask that the sides sitting down 
at this table show all their trump cards right now. In 
time, we will get to know them anyway. However, we 
have the right to demand that all sides taking on this 
difficult dialogue present their arguments, causes and 
intentions publicly. 


Otherwise, the eventual agreement at the roundtable 
may be met with a response from spheres of intellectuals 
and people connected to politics hecause of their profes- 
sion or a passion for politics but the masses will remain 
indifferent. Without reaching broad social spheres, with- 
Out gaining their acceptance and cooperation every 
roundtable will remain on paper only. This must not be 
forgotten. Therefore, candidness and an open game of 
political powers! 


In the political tension and uproar of these days, it would 
also be a good idea not to lose track of the proper 
proportions of facts, words and actions and the aware- 
ness of that which is the most pressing and that which is 
the most important. 


As most people, I am convinced that today the most 
urgent matter is to base the system of exercising author- 
ity in Poland on a significantly broadened base of 
national understanding. That is why the undertaking of 
enduring dialogue without complexes or bias or ques- 
tions about where someone comes from is necessary. All 
active social forces which count on the country’s political 
map must take part in it. 


I feel that the main topic of the dialogue should be the 
state and what to do so as to make it a real and effective 
tool of the implementation of national interests and 
aspirations of Poles. At the roundtable, the governing 
group should be ready to rebuild the political concept of 
exercising authority. On the other hand, the opposition 
would be making a historical mistake by insisting on the 
struggle to revive “Solidarity” as the only sensible road 
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to social independence. No one must forget that substi- 
tutes for dialogue and compromise, and substitutes for 
reform may end tragically for all sides of the dialogue 
and drive Poland in the eyes of the world to a place equal 
to a “European bucket of coal.” 


This would be all the more irrationa! since at no time in 
postwar history has our country been in such a favorable 
international political situation. I do not want to recall 
here the facts which make up the success of the “new way 
of thinking” on a worldwide scale including also the 
memorable and extremely successful visit of Mikhail 
Gorbachev in July of this year. However, I would call 
attention to a small episode—an interview given to the 
Hamburg weekly SPIEGEL (No 27, 4 July 1988) by Prof 
Vyacheslav Dashychev, Soviet government adviser. In 
answering the question about Polish issues, the Moscow 
expert stated: 


“If among the various forms of democratic socialism, 
which moves away from state-bureaucratic socialism, 
there is also to be a place for independent organizations, 
then it may be assumed that ’Solidarity“ as well will take 
a constructive stand with regard to the further building 
of socialism. During the 1980 crisis, the presence of 
Soviet troops had no impact whatsoever on the develop- 
ment of the situation: they refrained from any form of 
intervention. 


“The reform may take on a different look in every 
country. The roads which lead to these reforms may 
differ completely from those taken by the Soviet Union. 
Socialism has put in such deep roots in Eastern Europe 
that there is no need to fear any threat to its foundations. 


(...)” 


What do all those who before making any decision must 
check in which direction the wind is blowing have to say 
to this? In the meantime, not only our allies but as can be 
expected all of Europe is slowly losing faith that we can 
attain normal conditions by ourselves. I am writing 
about this intentionally, although, obviously we are not 
going to conduct changes in Poland only for show so that 
someone on the Volga, Rhine or Seine will applaud. 


The immediate measures and initiatives of which there 
were many brought about by the passing days, serve well 
the lowering of tension and the taking up of dialogue. 
The roundtable and the proposed appointment of a 
Council for National Understanding will, undoubtedly, 
reinforce the positive trends. However, two issues move 
into the forefront in terms of further prospects: elections 
to the Sejm and the adoption of a new constitution. 


It is already a certainty today that the Sejm of the 10th 
term must render a realistic system of political powers in 
the country. Thus, for the elections to have not only high 
turnout but also the strong interest of the public, a new 
electoral law must be worked out that would conform to 
the proposals that have been made for years by attorneys 
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and various public opinion groups. Without a doubt, the 
next term of the Sejm will become a powerful bastion of 
reform around which the major programs of reconstruc- 
tion activity will gather. 


In turn, the new constitution which will answer new 
questions and challenges and which will be ratified by, 
for example, a specially appointed National Assembly 
for this purpose may designate the country’s prospects 
for development during the first decades of the 21st 
century. In assuming a good atmosphere and smooth 
progress of the talks—for I would not think that there 
will be only one dialogue!—at the roundtable and in a 
word, assuming an optimistic scenario, it is possible to 
expect that in 3 to 6 years we will finally make our way 
to the end of political and economic reforms. 


Let us look one more time into the report on the work of 
the PZPR Central Committee Commission popularly 
called “Kubiak’s commission” because it was headed by 
Prof Hieronim Kubiak, sociologist and Politburo mem- 
ber at the time. The authors of this document, published 
exactly 5 years ago, reached the following conclusions in 
attempting to explain the causes and course of social 
conflicts in the history of People’s Poland: 


“The commission is most emphatically opposed to opin- 
ions proclaiming that the history of the postwar years is 
made up of a series of crises. Such opinions repeated by 
political adversaries of socialism and frequently also by 
disenchanted people, remain in striking contradiction to 
the facts. In concentrating its attention, in accordance 
with the decision of the Ninth Extraordinary Congress, 
on the causes, course and consequences of the crises, the 
commission confirms that they arise from deviations 
from socialism and not from its principles and constitute 
a temporary collapse and not the negation of develop- 
ment. Therefore, they may and must be eliminated from 
the life of the public.” 


Kwiatliowski on Current Public Opinion; May, 
Augus;' Compared 

26000101 Warsaw POLITYKA in Polish 

No 41, 8 Oct 88 p 3 


{Interview with Stanislaw Kwiatkowski, director, Public 
Opinion Research Center, by Jerzy Baczynski: “Polish 
Chess”; date and place not given] 

[Text] 


POLITYKA: What is the present state of public moods? 


Kwiatkowski: It is better not to ask. One can see without 
research; it is enough to get out among the people. 


POLITYKA: That is one answer, but you are conducting 
some kind of research? 
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Kwiatkowski: We are keeping our finger on the pulse all 
the time; the situation demands it. This elevated tem- 
perature has been maintained since last fall. 


POLITYKA: Do we know what changes the public state 
of mind has undergone in recent months? 


Kwiatkowski: Before the referendum, after publicaton of 
the price-income communique, when it became clear 
that it was necessary to vote for another increase, the 
highest since 1982, the most severe collapse of public 
feeling ever recorded by the CBOS occurred; we hit 
bottom mentally. All measuring indicators on the opti- 
mism-pessimism scale fell sharply. One could see that we 
were entering a critical state. (One of our reports with the 
significant title “The Fall Before the Rise” was published 
in POLITYKA at that time.) 


POLITYKA: We recall that at the beginning of the year, 
you responded publicly to the question of whether we 
were in danger of an explosion of public dissatisfaction. 


Kwiatkowski: I gave reassurances that it was rather 
unlikely; even though the load of dissatisfaction was 
getting bigger, I did not see a detonator. With the high 
prices there was calm in Poland, viewed by respondents 
as the leading factor, the important issue for Poland and 
Poles (after the state of the economy). What I said was 
verified, because the price increase proceeded peacefully 
after all. Only economic matters, the deteriorating mate- 
rial situation, might be the cause of eventuai public 
explosions here. I explained who would have reason to 
rebel first after the price increase: retirees, the disabled 
and unskilled workers, because inflation hits them hard- 
est. In addition, large families and young couples, if they 
do not have help from their parents, have a very hard 
time. But it did not look like strike protests by young 
people would occur, and the rest of the groups men- 
tioned do not have the penetrating power to play the role 
of detonator. 


POLITYKA: So you were wrong—mainly young people 
took part in the strikes? 


Kwiatkowski: True, but that was later. It started with 
doctors but—I beg your pardon—we know what doctors 
can do. They signed petitions, protested, got upset with 
their minister. Yet when the city transit workers in 
Warsaw made demands, they soon got what they wanted, 
even though they were already earning more than their 
colleagues in other cities. This fact cannot be concealed; 
it should have been reckoned that sooner or later others 
would turn up. The first of them struck in Bydgoszcz and 
that was how the wave of strikes began to grow in April 
and May. I read at the time in an underground paper that 
the governmeat was provoking the strikes deliberately 
because in that way it could control the public through- 
out the crisis. This is a rather clever argument and its 
author, a very intelligent woman and renowned sociolo- 
gist, asked for my opinion at an academic conference. I 
conceded that the start of the strikes really looked like 
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provocation—if one gives some bus and tram drivers 
twice as much as others have, the only thing to do is wait 
to see in which city transit will cease first. But was this a 
deliberate policy? 


Take a look at what is happening here. Every ↄublic 
group is calling for protection for itself in this situation 
of critical shortages. The strong one pulls things his way, 
desiring to throw the burden of the crisis on others. One 
can see who is in a position to dicker the most from the 
government, while the government pays any price for 
peace. What can the result of a discussion between a bus 
driver and a passenger be? It was possible to dicker 
longer with steelworkers, but not too long because Nowa 
Huta, for example, has cooperative agreements, so the 
dispute had to be resolved by force. The government was 
prepared to talk at length with the shipyard workers 
because we are apparently running a losing business. 
Ultimately, in Gdansk too, the “power” solution was 
used, e.g., with the participation of the Nowicki Mecha- 
nized Forces. 


But let us go back to young people. When they saw that 
in negotiations with the government first one group then 
another were successful, they decided to fight for them- 
selves too. And so an element of people in their 20’s 
came to be heard. An element because it is an unorga- 
nized force, politically passive. At first, neither the party 
nor the political opposition nor even the church was in a 
position to control this clement. It was only during the 
strikes that they got their first lessons in political action 
from their older, battle-tested colleagues from Solidarity 
and professional opposition activists. In particular, dur- 
ing the second wave of strikes, in August, the “teachers” 
were already controlling the situation and directing the 
strikes. Bronislaw Geremek is right when he says that 
“among the young generation Solidarity, which up to 
now was only a myth, became a reality” (LA CROIX). 
That was how it reached the point of politicizing the 
youngest worker personnel who up to then had been 
completely passive. Please note that in the mines it was 
almost exclusively those from the worker hotels that 
struck. There are about 80,000 of them in Silesia. There 
are interesting scientific studies on this subject, very 
informative reading, that explain the events of August 
well. It is worth adding that recently worker hotels have 
increased by up to 300 percent and hotel life is much 
more boring than what went on in the mines during the 
strikes. 


POLITYKA: You say that young workers, up to the time 
of the strikes, were politically passive. Are the people in 
general interested in political events? 


Kwiatkowski: They are worried mainly about the econ- 
omy and those who are concerned with politics generally 
transfer their fears about living conditions to politics, 
meaning they know that if material conditions deterio- 
rate, this will affect the political situation. The whole 
fiasco of the price-wage action, as we can see now, had its 
political consequences. 
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What was the scenario of events in the past several 
months? Just before the referendum, major price 
increases were announced. Fears and threats mounted 
(“it is bad and it will get worse’). This lasted until 
March; reserves of goods were bought up; instead of the 
market being stabilized, it was disorganized again. As if 
that were not bad enough, discussion began later as to 
whether to freeze prices and wages. Managed logically— 
there was a rush to get on with wage increases for 
employees and guarantee correspondingly high prices for 
production. And that was how the inflationary spiral 
tightened. The government’s political setback became 
reality. 


Are people interested in politics? More than one-third of 
the adult population is not interested and does not know 
what is taking place on the political scene. To tell the 
truth, this group numbers about 60 percent. Only 18 
percent of the public keeps a close eye on political life. 


Even conspicuous events that are significant in their 
social consequences are not noticed by the majority. For 
example: in nationwide surveys, nearly every fourth 
person surveyed on 28 August, at the end of the second 
wave of strikes, could not judge the appropriateness of 
the strike’s points (neither wage nor political); half of the 
adult public knew nothing or had no opinion on the 
OPZZ position on the situation in Poland during the 
August strikes; at that same time the media published a 
televised speech by Interior Minister Czeslaw Kiszczak, 
also dealing with the situation in Poland—44 percent of 
the respondents did not know the substance of that 
speech or could not give an opinion of it; 51 percent of 
those surveyed knew nothing about reports (television 
and press) of a meeting between Deputy Premier Z. 
Szalajda and representatives of employees at M. Now- 
otki Mechanical Works in Warsaw; nearly two-thirds of 
adult citizens had no opinion about the so-caled anti- 
crisis pact in mid-June. 


Aversion to politicking and fears associated with politics 
still hold. Politicking has a bad connotation for a good 
part of our society, mindful of past experience, and now 
they are also upset by general political loquacity; they 
can see that nothing is coming of these discourses on 
either agitated side. It is expected that there will be 


The situation is bad but strikes vill get us nowhere 

The situation is so bad that there is nothing for the people to 
do but strike 

Measures other than strikes should be used 

Strikes will only make a bad situation worse 

It is not so bad that it is necessary to resort to strikes 


In the opinion of the majority—71 percent of those 
surveyed—the strikes could have been avoided if con- 
clusions had been reached from the unrest and protests 
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specifics in the economy, in the market, and improve- 
ment in living conditions. I know that we will not 
achieve this without political activity by the very people 
interest, but the majority of citizens are not interested in 
political complexities; they do not care who governs if he 
does so wisely and thriftily and they judge politicans by 
what they see at work, in the market and in the state. 


POLITYKA: But let us go back to recent events. What 
was the public’s attitude toward the August strikes? Was 
it what was shown on television? 


Kwiatkowski: The August strikes met with greater 
approval than those in April and May, though at the 
same time, negative influences in the economic sphere 
and positive ones in the political sphere were attributed 
to them. Yet opinions were divided, with 47 percent of 
those surveyed on 28 August expressing support and 41 
percent disapproval, while 11 percent had no opinion. 
What was occurring in the striking plants was reacted to 
emotionally—with understanding, 67 percent, but with 
indignation, 23 percent; with misgivings and fears about 
the future, 60.5 percent, but with hope and faith in a 
better tomorrow, 34 percent; with anxiety, 74 percent, 
but with calm, 22.5 percent; with dissatisfacton, 63 
percent, but with satisfaction, 22 percent; with sadness, 
75 percent, but with happiness, 10 percent. 


The conviction that the strikes had a spontaneous, 
working nature and that the cause was mainly econc.nic 
reasons predominated. Sixty-seven percent of respon- 
dents expressed this opinion, while 14 percent saw them 
as more political (almost 19 percent had no opinion on 
this point). 


Political demands were reacted to with reservation: 48 
percent saw raising such demands as inappropriate (22.5 
percent gave no response on this issue). 


Fairly commonly expressed (70 percent) was the opinion 
that the recent strikes would not be useful to Poland or 
Poles in the world. Those surveyed were in agreement 
that there are reasons for dissatisfaction but they were 
divided in their opinions on the appropriateness of 
strikes in the current situation. These are the respective 
percentages of responses: 


August May 
34.8% 39.8% 
28.1% 17.5% 
17.1% 20.5% 
10.0% 9.9% 
5.6% 7.8% 


in spring. They became a necessary evil, an act of 
desperation, of opposition to socio-economic policy. In 
the opinion of the largest grcup surveyed (39 percent), on 
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22 September the strike balance sheet was negative for 
Poland and they brought more losses than gains; every 
fifth respondent said losses equalled gains (more gains 
than losses, 13 percent; only gains, 3 percent). The end of 
the strikes was generally received with satisfaction (87.5 
percent) and happiness (76 percent). 


POLITYKA: The end of the strikes was linked to the 
proposal for a roundtable meeting. How was this pro- 
posal received by the public? 


Kwiatkowski: It was hard to say anything on this subject 
for almost one-third of the public; simply put, it did not 
matter to them, like politics in general. Poles are inter- 
ested in a table but a richly laden one. Whether the table 
is round or square is of secondary importance. Certainly, 
people wish the “high contracting parties” well; “‘let 
them talk it out, maybe it would be better.” 


POLITYKA: How are the chances for the success of 
these discussions viewed? 


Kwiatkowski: One can see a prevalence of moderate 
opinions. About half of the respondents believe in the 
success of the discussions and cautiously anticipate that 
because of them, there will be positive changes in 
Poland; one-fifth to one-fourth had doubts and the rest 
were unable to talk about the course and consequences of 
the discussions. 


POLITYKA: What do people think about the intentions 
of the participants in the discussions? 


Kwiatkowski: More or less half of the adult public 
believes that the government and the oppvsition genu- 
inely want to come to an agreement. About one-fourth 
expressed fears that the parties at the roundtable do not 
trust each other or that they are interested in discussions. 


POLITYKA: How great is public support for the oppo- 
sition? 


Kwiatkowski: One could say as much about political 
divisions among Poles as about ownership, religious and 
other differences. Once again, one must start from the 
fact that every fourth Pole (data from July 1986) was 
unable to answer a question on the meaning of the word 
“opposition,” who are the people one might count 
among the opposition, what kind of activity might be 
called oppositional. The remaining survey participants 
offered various definitions according to numerous crite- 
ria that came to mind. Judging from the methods of 
defining opposition, 14 percent expressed their disap- 
proval and condemned such activity, 22 percent 
expressed approval and 32.5 percent responded in a 
descriptive way without a judgment (23 percent gave 
responses of the “hard to say” type). 
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On what kind of public support can the political oppo- 
sition rely? Some small! percentage of the adult popula- 
tion always declares itself as opponents of current polit- 
ical reality. Another several percen. have a good opinion 
of opposition activity and allow for such activity in the 
conviction that it has a positive impact on the govern- 
ment and they link their hopes to political pluralism. 
Importantly, there has always been and still is almost 
twice as much disapproval as approval for the political 
opponents of the government. Now, after the September 
strikes, 38 percent of the public does not support oppo- 
sition activity. Most of them, asked about their attitude 
toward the opposition, either expressed their lack of 
knowledge or their fears and misgivings about the con- 
sequences of tiiis activity. More than one-third, up to 40 
percent of those surveyed, are unable to evaluate the 
Opposition, even in such stormy periods as the recent 
months, despite two waves of strikes in which opposition 
activists participated. 


POLITYKA: How is support for the opposition changing? 


Kwiatkowski: When the party-government side loses, the 
Opposition does not win at all. Last November, as a 
result of the sudden deterioration of public moods and 
severe criticism of the government, the opposition also 
lost support, although minimally. The assumption that 
the worse for the government the better for the opposi- 
tion has not held true, has proved to be false. It was only 
after the second wave of strikes this year, after another, 
even more profound collapse of public feeling against the 
background of worsening living conditions, that the 
Opposition won a few more percentage points of 
approval, but compared to what the party-government 
side lost, it was a negligible increzse. 


POLITYKA: Is CBOS interested in support for the 
demand to reactivate Solidarity? 


Kwiatkowski: Yes. This point is an extremely controver- 
sial matter. At the end of August, the opinion prevailed 
that :his was unrealistic—47 percent, and inappropri- 
ate—43 percent. Nearly every fourth person surveyed, 
when asked questions about this issue, chose the “hard 
to say” response. It is worth noting that almost every 
fourth adult Pole indicates in various surveys that he 
belonged to Solidarity before martial law. Over time, this 
group diminished and the number of those who said they 
did not belong to any trade union increased. Now it is 57 
percent of the public. 


POLITYKA: For what kind of Solidarity is support 
expressed? 


Kwiatkowski: From an analysis of the opinions 
expressed, one can see that there is one public attitude 
toward Solidarity as a competing trade union and 
another if Solidarity wanted to fulfill the role of an 
Opposition political group. On the question of union 
pluralism, opinions are diametrically divided. If one 
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were to conduct a nationwide referendum, those in favor 
of one union in an enterprise would lead by a few 
percent. Every fourth person would have no opinion on 
this issue. 


The respondents who perceive advantages in union 
pluralism, in legalization of Solidarity, are counting on 
improvement in the situation of Poland and the econ- 
omy, acceleration of reform and overcoming the crisis; 
they hope that this would have a favorable impact on the 
work of the government and control over the decisions of 
politicians. But nearly every third adult Pole expressed 
misgivings about reactivating Solidarity; there is fear of 
aggravating the political situation in Poland, anarchy, 
one and public tensions and unrest, as in the years 
1980-81. 


POLITYKA: How are the conduct and position of Lech 
Walesa viewed? 


Kwiatkowski: Recently, he has ceased to be neutral and 
is coming back from obscruity. Last year he was just that 
for one-third of the public; now only every fourth adult 
Poles views him neutrally. These few more percentage 
points of popularity are equally divided between 
approval and antipathy. Negative opinions of the activ- 
ities of Lech Walesa and Solidarity activists maintain a 
significant lead: 45 percent refer to them with disap- 
proval, while every fourth respondent expresses a posi- 
tive opinion. About 20 percent of the public declares 
approval of Walesa; for 38 percent he is not likable and 
for 26 percent he is neutral. 


Of former members of Solidarity, only about 37 percent 
react positively to their former leader. His advocates are 
most often people up to age 25, the intelligentsia, stu- 
dents, skilled workers and retail and service employees. 
Those expressing antipathy most often are respondents 
over age 60, retirees, non-working women, mid-level 
technical and white collar workers. 


POLITYKA: Did you ask, for example, if Walesa should 
be part of a new government? Do people have an opinion 
on the composition of the future government? 


Kwiatkowski: We asked about this in a recent survey. 
Every fourth person surveyed refrained from suggesting 
people; nearly every fifth gave, instead of names, the 
desired traits of future members of the government; the 
rest mentioned a total of 60 names. Some 4.2 percent of 
those surveyed suggested L. Walesa’s candidacy. 


Judging from proposed names and descriptions of the 
traits of future members of the government, they 
should—according to desires—be people who are wise, 
competent, specialists, experts, scholars, who know how 
to manage, experienced, people who are responsible and 
who give consideration to public opinion, with high 
morals, honesty, etc. 
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The present team was judged harshly. The majority of 
the public was convinced of the need to replace it—65 
percent responded in favor of OPZZ’s motion and nearly 
that many would personally vote in favor of dismissing 
the government (every fifth respondent was unable to 
comment on this issue). As a result of growing public 
tensions, the number of people dissatisfied with the 
government’s method of ruling and disapproval of the 
government have increased drastically in recent months. 


POLITYKA: How did those surveyed see the place of the 
Opposition in state structure and its share in governing 
the country? 


Kwiatkowski: To start with, a major part of the public 
identifies L. Walesa and most of the people around him 
with opponents of present political realities. Only 20 
percent of those surveyed see these people as advocates 
of fundamental restructuring of socialism in Poland. 
One must remember that there would not be many 
people eager for a change in the constitutional order. In 
spite of everything, 63 percent responded in favor of the 
socialist political system in 1987, and 45 percent in 
February 1988. Although the need for reform is per- 
ceived, the radicalism of L. Walesa and the entire 
personnel apparatus of Solidarity arouses misgivings. A 
major part of the public reacts to this kind of political 
activity with reserve. In surveys from 1985 and 1986, 
only 5 to 6 percent of those surveyed agreed with the 
opinion that the existing system of government in 
Polan- is bad and should be changed completely. There 
is more approval of legalizing Solidarity than support for 
the political demands of the strikers. Hence the conclu- 
sion as to what activity can or cannot count on public 
support. Solidarity, yes; opposition, yes, but with present 
political realities, as it were, to improve the efficiency of 
the government structure toward better government. 
This reasoning is confirmed in responses to the question 
“how should the government react to opposition activ- 
ity?” (nationwide survey 18-22 May 1988): 


—allow this kind of activity with no limitations—14.9 
percent, 


—allow this kind of activity as long as it conforms to the 
law—52.3 percent, 


—limit drastic, particularly unfavorable manifestations 
of this kind of activity—11.2 percent, 


—fight all manifestations of this kind of activity—8 
percent, 


—hard to say—13.6 percent. 


There was no approval for political discussions “under 
the strike gun”—the majority (47.6 percent) were on the 
side of the government on this issue, while for 17.7 
percent it was “hard to say.” Approval almost univer- 
sally was the ban on outsiders coming to plants being 
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struck, e.g., Solidarity activists (70 percent viewed the 
ban as proper, 17 percent were of the opposite opinion 
and 13 percent did not offer an opinion). 


Recent roundtable discussions had a very favorable 
impact on Solidarity’s record, which is yet another 
confirmation that the union can count on greater support 
only when it rejects the path of confrontation and 
undertakes constructive discussions and cooperation 
with the government. The more people are convinced of 
a change of heart by the people of Solidarity toward the 
government, the more approval there is for legalization 
of Solidarity. 


Let us say it openly: Last spring there was no problem 
with reactivating Solidarity; the union and its leaders 
already had a deserved place in history. If not for the 
economic situation, the political situation would be 
different and I can show this on nationwide surveys from 
this year. 


POLITYKA: So how, on the basis of CBOS research, 
would you sum up the current situation? 


Kwiatkowski: It is a checkmate. In economic matters, 
there is still a dialogue of misundersiandings between the 
government and the public; supposedly the same thing is 
being discussed but each has something else in mind. 
(We explained this very thoroughly in the CBOS BUL- 
LETIN No 1, 1988). We know that almost everyone is 
for reform, but they picture it differently. When it comes 
to specifics, I am afraid there will not be enough power- 
ful people who will be in a position, for example, to close 
an unprofitable shipyard, foundry or mine. It is under- 
stood that one has to pay more for good, efficient work— 
everybody knows that—but in fact the majority agrees to 
a wage differential less than has been used up to now. 
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One could give more such examples. What is worse, 
individual interests are now stronger than state interests 
and they are weakening the state, like the district 
breakup we know from history. 


POLITYKA: Now, as a publicist, do you see a way out of 
this entanglement? 


Kwiatkowski: Not only is a new economic policy neces- 
sary, but other new policies as well. | will mention those 
closest to me because of my profession: a new academic 
policy is necessary in order to break through the com- 
plete standstill in academic centers, as well as far reach- 
ing changes in information policy. As regards acaden. ic 
resources and planning, ideological and propaganda 
activity, much that is critical could be directed at the 
respective divisions of the PZPR Central Committee, 
but I will waive my complaint about the archaic style of 
work of that institution. I do not think a press spokes- 
man is enough for the new government anymore. Every 
politician should be a promotor of government actions, a 
politician of the Western type, who must know how to 
convince the people of his causes. The government 
should be composed of several Rakowskis who will know 
how to get out to the factory when necessary and clarify, 
explain and negotiate. Abilities of this kind are urgently 
needed in resolving accumulating tensions. I view poli- 
tics as the art of heading off conflicts and emerging from 
them with as few losses as possible. And conflicts arise 
when tensions are unloaded in an uncontrolled, elemen- 
tal way. 


Is there a way out? Like the way out of a checkmate— 
adding or taking away a man will not change the out- 
come—one has to start a new game. I believe it is 
Premier Rakowski who should establish the game anew. 


POLITYKA: Thank you for the interview. 
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INTRABLOC 


Warsaw Pact Frontal Aviation Forces Described 
23000030 Frankfurt/Main SOLDAT UND TECHNIK 
in German No 10, Oct 88 pp 608-613 


[Article by r/c: “The Air Forces of the Front—Their Air 
Categories and Missions”) 


[Text] [Boxed item: Many articles have appeared in the 
Western press in recent years concerning the restructuring 
of Warsaw Pact [WP] Air Forces. Unfortunately, none of 
them presented a clear picture of the conceptual or prac- 
tical implications of these events since Soviet information 
was lacking. Fortunately, the National People’s Army 
(NPA] periodical MILITAERWESEN [Military Matters], 
which is normally not available to Western readers, has 
now published un article by a professor at the officers 
academy of the NPA Air Force/air defense, which, under 
the title “Air Categories of the Air Forces of the Front and 
Their Missions,” presents, at least with regard to terminol- 
Ogy, an extremely interesting survey over the current 
organization and mission of the different air forces.' In the 
foilowing [article], we have condensed the information of 
this article. ] 


During the last few decades, and particularly in recent 
times, there have been many qualitative changes in mili- 
tary technology. Triggered by advances in aircraft con- 
struction and weapons technology, this development has 
also led to an expansion of the range of missions of the air 
forces and has induced WP forces to reconsider their 
structure, organization, and mission assignmenis. 


Keeping in mind a historic increase in stature and devel- 
oping technological trends, these considerations have now 
prompted Marxist-Leninist military science to adopt, for 
the present, the following organization of the air forces: 


e the air resources of the air forces; 
e the air resources of the other military services. 


The air resources of the air forces include: 


e the long-range air resources; 
e the air resources of the front; 
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e the army air resources; 
e the military air transport resources. 


The air resources of the other military services are: 


* the air resources of naval forces (naval aviation 
resources); 

e the air resources of land forces (army aviation 
resources); 

e the air resources of air defense; 

e the air resources of the strategic rocket units. 


In this structure one notices that the army air resources 
appear at one time as part of the air resources of the air 
forces and then again as part of the air resources of the 
other military services. 


An explanation can be found in a passage of the author 
which reads: “The army air resources herein can be both, 
a type of force within the air forces as well as a weapons 
branch of the land forces.” 


According to other publications it appears as if in the 
NPA these army air resources are actually permanently 
assigned to the land forces (see No 8/87, p 489), while 
they continue to be a type of resource of the Air Force of 
the Soviet Armed Forces. 


Within the types of air resources of the air forces listed 
above, one distinguishes between several different cate- 
gories of air resources. These are: 


the bomber resources; 

the fighter-bomber resources; 

the combat air-support resources; 
the air reconnaissance resources; 

the air transport resources; 

the fighter resources; 

the special-purpose air resources. 


The assignment of the individual types to the categories 
is shown in Table |. This chart clearly shows that the air 
resources of the front include all seven air categories and 
that the long-range air resources as well as the military 
air transport resources, aside from thc special-purpose 
air resources found in all types of air units, also have 
their own fighter resources. 


Table 1: Types and Categories of the Air Resources of the Air Forces 


Long-Range 
Resources 
Category 
Bomber resources x 
Fighter-bomber resources 


Combat air-support resources 

Air reconnaissance resources 

Air transport resources 

Fighter resources x 
Special-purpose air resources x 


Type 

Front Air Army Air Military Air 
Resources Resources Transport Resources 

x 

x 

x x 

x x 

x x x 

x x 

a x x 
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These components are missing in the army air resources. 
However, in another place of the NPA publication it is 
already indicated that: “Looking ahead, one must expect 
that assault helicopters will be added to the army air 
resources.” A comment which probably relates to assault 
helicopter models which are now being tested. 


The Air Forces of the Front 


The somewhat vague assignment of the army air 
resources will be of little import in practice because of 
the types of air resources mentioned above, the front air 
resources, and the army air resources will be “structur- 
ally,” that is to say organizationally, consclidated within 
the air forces of the front. 
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“They constitute,” as phrased in the parlance of the East, 
“the operational unity of the air resources of the front 
and Army within the overall resources of the front.”” 
And further: “The air forces of the front are an impor- 
tant component of a front and simultaneously the most 
maneuverable element of its fire power” (see table 2). 
The primary mission of the air forces of the front is to 
support the land forces, in close cooperation with them, 
at different depths. In this, the air resources of the front 
within the overall resources of the air forces of the front 
have all of the following missions: 


Table 2: Types and Categories of Air Resources cf Air Forces of the Froat 


Air Force Resourccs of the Front 

—Front bomber resources 

—Fighter-bomber resources 

—Combat air-support resources of front air resources 
—Front fighter resources 

—Air reconnaissance resources of front air resources 
—Air transport resources of front air resources 
—Special-purpose air resources of front air resources 


¢ Destruction of nuclear delivery systems, air bases, 
reserves, and other important targets in the opera- 
tional depth; 

¢ combat air support of the units of the land forces 
attacking moving targets within the next operational 
and tactical depth,” that is to say beyond the range of 
the weapons of the land forces and beyond the range 
of the army air resources in the depth of the combat 
zone; 

¢ protection of the air space over friendly land forces 
and their rear areas against attacks and reconnais- 
sance by hostile air forces; 

e withdrawal of and air support for friendly airborne 
and seaborne units; 

¢ operational and tactical air reconnaissance? as well as 
electronic warfare [EW]; 

e laying of minefields from the air; 

¢ security of overflights by long-range air resources, by 
military air tra:.sport resources, and by navy air 
resources; 

e performance of other special tasks. 


Army air resources, which are components of the Army 
and which “structurally” belong to the air forces of the 
front, on the other hand, have the following missions: 


e Air support of the units of the land forces at the 
forward edge of battle [FEBA] and within the tactical 





Army Air Resources of the Front 

—Combat air support resources of army air resources 
—Air transport resources of army air resources 

—Air reconnaissance resources of army air resources 


—Special-purpose resources of army air resources 


depth*—primarily strikes against nuclear delivery 
systems, tanks, antitank weapons, and other armored 
and mobile ground targets and curface naval targets; 

e security of the maneuverability and air mobility of 
committed units; 

e tactical air reconnaissance as well as EW tasks; 

® participation in combat against hostile forces within 
friendly rear areas (diversion and reconnaissance 
groups); 

e performance of special tasks. 


The Air Categories of the Air Resources of the Front 


The air resources of the front, as represented by MILI- 
TAERWESEN, are composed of elements in the follow- 
ing categories: 


e the bomber resources of the front, 

e the fighter-bomber resources, 

e the combat air-support resources of the air resources 
of the front, 

e the fighter resources of the front, 

e the air-reconnaissance resources of the air resources 
of the front, 

. = air transport resources of the air resources of the 

ront, 

e the special-purpose air resources of the air resources 

of the front. 


The bomber resources of the front are used to attack 
—*2* within the operational depth.? Their mission 
includes: 
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e Destruction of guided-missile weapon systems, air- 
craft, air bases, and command posts; 

e air support for operational maneuver groups;‘ 

e air support of units during operations and in combat 
as well as during airborne and seaborne operations;° 

e disruption of unit commands and logistics by destruc- 
tion of the infrastructure and other sites. 


In addition, the bomber resources of the front are used 

for operational air missions. The article 

in MILITAERWESEN lists none of the aircraft models 

assigned to this or any of the following air categories. It 

can be assumed, however, that the SU-24/Fencer is 

ee ee 
t. 


The fighter-bomber resources are considered a multipur- 
pose air category, which can be employed independently 
or in conjunction with other air resources or military 
equipment allow versatile employment. Clearly the most 
important mission mentioned for the fighter-bomber 
resources is reconnaissance and destruction of nuclear 
delivery systems in the tactical and operational depth.” 
In addition they are supposed to attack: 


e small and mobile ground and sea targets; 

e airplanes and helicopters on their bases;units, includ- 
ing airborne units, on the battlefield; 

e air defense weapons, command posts, reconnaissance 
systems as well as enemy reserves. 


In addition, fighter-bomber resources are used: 


e for air support of airborne and seaborne units, in 
which they should primarily neutralize nuclear and 
conventional weapon systems, bases, and command 
posts; 

e to attack airplanes, helicopters, and unmanned 
guided missiles in the air; 

¢ to dispense mines for minefields from the air; 

e to support strike groups of the fighter resources dur- 
ing strikes against important weapon systems. 


The SU-22/Fitter and the MiG-27/Flogger D/J can be 
considered typical representatives of the fighter-bomber 
resources. 


The combat air-support resources of the front air 
resources are introduced by MILITAERWESEN as a 
young historic air category, the employment of which has 
not yet been definitively established. In the parlance of 
the East it is said: “The irend shows that their sphere of 
activity will be between that of the combat helicopters of 
the army air resources and that of the fighter-bomber 
resources. The range of missions, location, and role of 
the combat air-support resources within the fire system 
of the front are closely intertwined with those of the 
fighter-bomber resources. Here it can be noted that the 
opinions concerning the significance of this air category 
have changed in the course of development. At this time, 
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the effective suport of land forces is considered most 
important, whereby the combat air-support resources of 
the front can frequently attack the same target groups as 
the fighter-bomber resources but at a different orera- 
tional depth (effective range). It is conceivable that 
combat air support of the units in the tactical and 
close-by operational depth will shift to the responsibility 
of the combat air-support resources of the front.” 


Aside from their primary mission of air support of land 
and naval forces, the combat air-support resources have 


the following missions: 


e Attack on small mobile targets, particularly from low 
and extremely low heights; 

e the destruction of airplanes and helicopters on their 
bases as well as attacks on slow-flying air targets in the 
air, 

¢ air reconnaissance; 

e the laying of minefields. 


The commitment of the combat air support resources 
occurs principally in close collaboration with the land 
forces as well as with the other offensive air resources of 
the air forces of the front and extends to the next 
operational depth.* The SU-25/Frogfoot-A can be 
regarded as typical, and so far the only, representative of 
this air category, it is also specifically designated as a 
“assault aircraft” (Sturmovik) in Soviet terminology. 


The front’s fighter resources are generally numerically 
the strongest air cotegory of the front’s air resources. 
They engage primarily manned and unmanned aircraft 
in the air, and air engagements are their primary mode of 
combat. They can, however, also be used to attack 
aircraft on air bases and other ground and floating 
targets. The mission of the fighter resources is: 


¢ to establish and maintain air supremacy; 

e to protect important areas, directions, sites, and their 
own units against attack and reconnaissance by hos- 
tile air forces and cruise missiles; 

¢ to protect the commitment of other types of air forces 
and aircraft groups; 

e to conduct air reconnaissance. 


The MiG-23/Flogger B/G/K as well as the more 
advanced MiG-29/Fulcrum can be viewed as operational 
aircraft. 


The front’s air reconnaissance resources conduct opera- 
tional and tactical air reconnaissance,” including com- 
munication and electronic intelligence as well as NBC 
intelligence, weather surveillance, and terrain reconnais- 
sance. They may, however, also strike important indi- 
vidual targets which they have reconnoitered in the 
battlefield or within their operational area. Aside from 
manned reconnaissance aircraft, the reconnaissance 
resources also employ unmanned aircraft (drones). The 
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MiG-25/Foxbat B/D, the SU-17/Fitter-H and the YAK- 
28/Brewer-E are used as manned aircraft by the recon- 
naissance resources. The DR-3 drone has become known 
as an unmanned reconnaissance resource. No pictures of 
it has so far been released. It is said to be a variation of 
the SSC-1B/Sepal coast defense missile {see No 5/85 p 
290 and ERKENNUNGSBLAETTER series 319). 


The front’s air transport resources have gained in impor- 
tance because of steadily increasing air transport mis- 
sions. They have to perform extensive missions to 
increase the air mobility of the units of the land forces. 
They are primarily equipped with transport machines 
and transport helicopters of low to intermediate load 
capacity. They are employed to: 


e transport personnel and materiel; 
e drop or debark units behind enemy lines; 
e transport casualties and sick personnel. 


To a “certain extent,” the transport resources can also be 
used for air reconnaissance, as radio relay stations and 
for other tasks. 


The AN-26/Curl (payload about 50 soldiers or 4.8 tons 
of cargo) and transport helicopters Mi-8/HIP-C or Mi- 
17/HIP can regarded as typical transport aircraft models 
used by the front’s transport resources. 


The the special-purpose air resources of the front’s air 
resources are equipped with airplanes and helicopters of 
different types and with different equipment. Their 
mission, according to MILITAERWESEN, includes: 


in-flight refueling; 

special reconnaissance and battlefield surveillance; 
accomplishment of special transports; 

EW; 

NBC and engineer reconnaissance; 

fire control for the artillery; 

use as radio relay stations for command, control, and 
communications; 

e the laying of mines; 

e the setting up of communication lines; 

e search and rescue tasks. 


Operational machines of the special purpose resources 
are possibly the An-26/Curl, refitted as an air-supported 
command and control facility, as well as the air-sup- 
ported command and conirol facility version of the 
Hoos.-™ Mi-6 transport helicopter. 


The Air Categories of the Army Air Resources 


The army air resources, as presented by MILITAERWE- 
SEN, are: composed of elements in the following air 
categories: 


e the combat air-support resources of the army air 


resources, 
e the air transport resources of the army air resources, 
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e the air reconnaissance resources of the army air 
resources 

e the special-purpose air resources of the army air 
resources. 


The combat air-support resources of the army air 
resources are equipped with modern assault helicopters. 
They have the mission to support the units of the land 
forces on the battlefield and in close-in tactical depth? of 
their operational area as weil as the destruction of hostile 
airborne units, diversion groups, and reconnaissance 
groups within friendly rear areas. As phrased by MILI- 
TAERWESEN, “modern combat helicopters” are appar- 
ently the Mi-8/HIP E/F and the Mi-24 Hind D/E/F 
models. 


The the air-transport resources of the army air resources 
are equipped with airborne transport helicopters, trans- 
port helicopters, combat transport helicopters and light 
transport aircraft. They are used to drop tactical air- 
borne units® and other mobile forces as well as to secure 
the maneuverability and air mobility of units of the land 
forces. The designation “airborne transport helicopter” 
is used in the WP area for the heavy transport Mi- 
6/Hook-A helicopter and especially for its replacement, 
the heavy transport Mi-26/Halo-A helicopter (payload 
about 100 soldiers or a maximum of 20 tons of cargo; see 
No 2/86, p 106). The medium Mi-8/HIP C helicopter or 
its improved-load version, Mi-17/HIP H (payload 24 
soldiers or 4 tons of cargo), is considered a “combat 
transport helicopter.” The light Mi-2/Hoplite and the 
heavy Mi-10/Harke A/B (payload 12 tons) transport 
helicopters are considered to be simply “transport heli- 
copters.” The An-2/Colt (payload 12 soldiers or 1.5 tons 
of cargo as well as the Czech-produced L-410 UVB 
“Turbolet” (payload 15 soldiers or 1.3 tons of cargc) can 
be used as light transport helicopters by the army’s 
transport resources. 


The air reconnaissance resources of the army air 
resources are equipped with reconnaissance and fire 
control helicopters, light reconnaissance airplanes and 
unmanned air reconnaissance vehicles (drones). Their 
mission includes: 


e tactical air reconnaissance, 

¢ continuous, mission-related, and situation-oriented 
battlefield surveillance, 

e special reconnaissance tasks such as engineer and 
terrain reconnaissance (the special-purpose air 
resources of the army air resources support combat of 
land forces by special reconnaissance tasks, presum- 
ably communication and EW intelligence), 

e executing security tasks at the command level 

(meaning the commitment of air-supported com- 

mand and control facilities), 

NBC and engineer reconnaissance, 

serving as radio relay stations, 

EW, 

search and rescue missions. 
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For these missions the Mi-24/Hind G (see “The EW- 
HIND” in No 9/88, p 529) and the Mi-8HIP J/K and 
others are available as EW helicopters as well as the 
Mi-8/H!P D/G as an air-supported command and con- 
trol facility. 


Assessment 


This survey of “Air Categories of the Air Forces of the 
Front and Their Missions” in the periodical MILI- 
TAERWESEN, which at first appears to be rather per- 
fectionist and theoretical, provides—despite the fact that 
the original lacks any concrete reference to the organiza- 
tion and equipment of the aircraft and helicopter units of 
front and army air resources—a useful and informative 
structural pattern of the assignment of WP flying units 
and serves to define their operational roles. It should, 
therefore, provide a valuable starting point for anyone 
concerned with an analysis and assessment of actually 
existing forces. 


Footnotes 


1. Military Science Graduate, Col D. Schussler, Officers 
Academy of the NPA Air Force/air defense for military 
pilots, in MILITAERWESEN, No 12/87. 


2. In the designation of units, mission assignment, and 
operational command, WP terminology distinguishes, 
roughly speaking, between the tactical, the operational, 
and the strategic level, whereby—and this may be out- 
dated—the operational-tacticai and operational-strategic 
intermediate levels are mentioned. To understand this 
article, it seems sufficient to note that: 


e divisions, as used in WP terminology, are large tacti- 
cal units that perform tactical missions or conduct 
combined arms combat for which they receive tactical 
air support and air reconnaissance; 

¢ armies, as used in WP terminology, are large opera- 
tional units that have operational missions or execute 
operations for which they receive operational air 
support and air reconnaissance. 


Today, and in the sense of this article, the fronts also 
count as large operational units, whereas in World War 
II they were still classified as “operational-strategic” 
groups of forces. At the beginning of WP offensive 
operations, the tactical depth, therefore, corresponds to 
the depth of a division’s area of defense of NATO land 
forces, that is to say to a depth of about 100 km. The 
operational depth extends at least to the rear border of 
the corps but, presumably, even further to the rear 
border of the Army group of NATO land forces, that is to 
say to a depth of about 400 km. 


3. By the “next operational depth” is meant the area 
immediately adjoining the tactical depth. 
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4.“Operational maneuver groups” mean independent 
groups of forces, corresponding in size at least to a 
reinforced division, which, detached from other forces, 
exploit gaps and breakthroughs to penetrate deep into 
enemy territory to gain control of operational targets. 


5. Airborne and seaborne actions are already considered 
to be operations if they have operational objectives and 
are conducted by a reinforced air assault battalion of an 
Army or by an air assault brigade of a front. 


6. Considered tactical airborne units are reinforced 
motorized infantry companies and reinforced motorized 
infantry battalions which are dropped in the enemy's 
divisional area and can fight independently for several 
hours.) 


BULGARIA 


Suggestions on Managing Essential Military 
Supplies 


22000014 Sofia ARMEYSKI PREGLED in Bulgarian 
Sep 88 pp 40-42 


[Article by Col Engr Simeon Simeonov: “The Saving of 
Fuel and Lubricants”) 


[Text] The party appeal to save fuel and raw materials 
poses the task for the engineer and technical personnel of 
the BNA [Bulgarian People’s Army] of saving fuel and 
lubricating materials [FLM] as well as their proper and 
efficient use in operating combat equipment. 


The achieving of a savings of FLM involves diverse 
activities. This depends upon many factors and in order 
to have positive results it is essential that these be 
correctly assessed by the commanders and technical 
bodies. The saving of fuel, oils and greases is inconceiv- 
able without a complete mastery of the equipment by the 
personnel directly servicing it. 


In the units where Officers Mikhaylov and Nedelchev 
serve, systematic concern is shown for the training of the 
drivers and repairmen. A larger portion of them have 
gained outstanding professional skills and as a result of 
this under difficult terrain conditions they realize a 
savings in FLM. Even more significant are the successes 
of those drivers who along with learning about the units 
and devices have achieved expert control of the vehicles. 
The class specialists in these units such as Sgts Khristov 
and Dimitrov set a positive example of the skillful 
management and economic expenditure of the FLM. 


Experience shows that the drivers who are able to 
maintain a normal fuel consumption for the engines in 
driving over rugged and wooded, mountainous terrain 
always achieve the desired savings. For the basic portion 
of the equipment, optimum engine temperature is 80-90 
C degrees. Any deviation from this and from the set 
economic speed increases fuel consumption. 
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Of particular significance for achieving a savings of FLM 
is high-quality servicing of the equipment in strict accord 
with the established methods. The maintaining of the 
fuel system in proper working order has the most essen- 
tial impact upon ensuring a fuel savings. Properly work- 
ing and well-adjusted carburetors with gasoline engines 
and fuel injectors with diesel engines exclude the over- 
consumption of fuel. The adjustment of the fuel injec- 
tion moment in the cylinders and the composition of the 
mixture with a constant, accelerated and loaded mode as 
well as at maximum engine speed substantially increase 
its economy. Avter the maintenance of new or over- 
hauled vehicles, they should not be operated for a long 
time without adjusting the carburetors and the fuel 
injectors as prescribed in the instructions. Of great 
importance is the state of the fuel mixture at the end of 
the compression stroke. The acceptable difference 
between the two cylinders is 1.10° Pa for gasoline 
engines and 2.10° Pa for diesels. The economy of the 
engines is also influenced by the amount of gas released 
in the crankcase and this must never exceed 15-25 liters 
per minute. 


In performing complete seasonal maintenance and the 
TO-1 [maintenance] and TO-2, the discrepancies in 
these parameters must never be permitted. The correct 
employment of the constantly improving diagnostic 
equipment makes it possible to quickly detect deviations 
in the parameters of the units, mechanisms and systems 
and this provides an opportunity to restore these to 
normal. 


In a number of units such as those where Officers 
Buchinski, Akov and Dimitrov are employed, the diag- 
nostic equipment has been mastered and it helps in 
detecting and eliminating the flaws and all of this 
increases the economy of the vehicles. Here they study 
the experience of the fraternal armies where a savings of 
FLM has been achieved within limits of 8-10 percent, in 
employing the most modern devices and equipment for 
monitoring the state of the vehicles and maintaining the 
units within the limits of the prescribed parameters. 


An equally important role in improving the savings of 
the FLM is played by the maintenance and adjustment of 
the undercarriage, the brake systems and stee ing 
devices, maintaining norma! pressure in the tires, e::sur- 
ing normal adjustment of the brakes as well as the 
adjustment of the steering wheels. Particularly in driving 
over hot and icy roads, with different settings this creates 
real conditions for fuel savings. 


In the units where Officers Georgiev and Khristov serve, 
this question has not been fully appreciated. For this 
reason over the last 2 or 3 years, the overexpenditure of 
FLM, particularly under winter conditions, has exceeded 
the acceptable standards. Drivers with insufficient expe- 
rience and driving skills find it difficult to observe the 
established standards for fuel consumption for the dif- 
ferent types of vehicles. In these subunits, they have also 
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underestimated the role of equipment ‘or improving 
cross-country capability, in permitting towing, extended 
engine operation at a halt and in incorrectly employing 
the individual heaters. 


Positive results in the saving of ELM have been achieved 
in the subunits where Officers Genov, Dimitrov, Simov 
and Petkov serve. With their personal involvement a 
practice has been established for loading the FLM in an 
enclosed flow. Greases are issued only in covered vessels 
and they strictly observe the demand of tightly closing 
the vehicle fuel tanks. A good tradition has been estab- 
lished of collecting and handing in used oils. Here they 
are well aware that after the reprocessing of 100 liters of 
used oil, some 70-75 liters of pure fresh oil are obtained. 


Combined passenger trips with loaded vehicles in both 
directions create real opportunities for saving FLM but 
the commanders and technical bodies who organize the 
hauling of supplies and materials do not always strive for 
this. 


The changing of fuel as a flushing agent, particularly in 
the repair subunits and in servicing the vehicles with 
new, significantly cheaper and effective compounds, is 
absolutely imperative. Significant amounts of fuel are 
saved in the subunits which follow this method. 


In introducing the results cf the scientific and technical 
revolution, an important place in the saving of FLM is 
held by modern electromechanical, electronic and movie 
trainers. Their correct employment in the training pro- 
cess makes it possible to go through individual exercises 
in fueling the combat vehicle, in developing the same 
practical skills and in creating real conditions for the 
saving of FLM. In the last training year alone, the skillful 
use of tank trainers in the unit where Officer Nedkov 
serves made it possible to save 6-7 percent of the diesel 
fuel. But in this same unit, there is a harmful practice in 
drilling with the stabilizer, instead of being powered by 
an outside source they use the engine and this signifi- 
cantly reduces average speed and leads io the overexpen- 
ditures of fuel and lubricants. 


One of the main areas for saving FLM in operating the 
equipment and where the commanders and technical 
bodies can have a direct influence is the high-quality 
preparation of the equipment, and the training of the 
crews and teams to participate in the tactical exercises 
and drills. Experience shows that when these activities 
are carried out on a high level and when the equipment 
for the field loading of the FLM is in proper working 
order, it is difficult for there to be an overexpenditure 
beyond the limits of the established standards and pre- 
requisites are created for a savings. 


The savings of FLM are of great general state signifi- 
cance. The achieving of this requires that the command- 
ers, the political workers and the technical bodies carry 
out a range of measures with higher efficiency and a 
feeling of responsibility. 
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GERMAN DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC 


Civil Defense Industrial Accident Training Cited 
23000039 East Berlin SCHUETZEN UND HELFEN 


in German Vol 8 No 4, 1988 p 26 


[Article by Dr H.-B. Dietterle: “Accident Training Is 
Part of Supervisory Activity—How a High Degree of 
Production Safety Is Assured in the VEB Kalibetrieb 
Werraꝰ)] 


[TextJ The firm Kalibetrieb “Werra” [Potash Co. 
Werraꝰ] in Merkers/Roehn, District of Suhl, accounts 
for approximately a third of the potash fertilizer produc- 
tion of the combine. Aside from this primary product, 
technical salts such as sodium sulfate and magnesium 
sulfate are calcinated and bitter salt as well as kieserite 
and bromine are produced. 


In view of the fact that the raw materials must be gained 
through mining, and because of the processing and 
production procedures utilized, the following primary 
hazards exist, among others: 


—conditions unique to mining, such as rock pressure, 
natural gases, or underground salt so‘utions; 


—employmeit of chlorine for the extraction of bromine; 
—bromine as a finished product; 

—utilization of ammonia in cooling circuits; 
—acetylene and oxygen production; 


—employment of coal dust for drying processes; 


—incendiary composition in all production sectors 
above and below ground; 


—high-pressure steam and electrical power generators. 


In accordance with the resolution of the Council of 
Ministers on the principles required to assure a high level 
of technological discipline, order and safety, the situa- 
tion achieved in the plant was analyzed, the operational 
regulations and directives made more precise, and mea- 
sures for the implementation of the requirements estab- 
lished. 


Taking place in that process, under the direction of the 
SED party organization at the plant, was a greater 
influencing of supervisors at all levels to observe the 
technological discipline, industrial safety regulations, 
and accident and catastrophe control measures. 


In the findings of the danger analysis and in the analysis 
of the firmness of resolve, the danger focal points were 
purposefully narrowed down. 
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To test the knowledge and actions of the supervisory and 
specialized personnel as wel: as the employees of a plant 
department endangered by ammonia, a special accident 
control training exercise was held, for example. 


Studied by means of this accident training exercise were: 


—the actions of the employees when the alarm was 
sounded; 


—the establishment of the operational readiness of the 
staffs of the managerial organs, the gas defense team, 
and the fire department; 


—the actions of the person in charge of the operation at 
the scene of the accident; 


—the actions of the gas defense team in searching for 
and rescuing the “victims”; 


—the reporting and data flow system; 
—the actions of the medical personnel. 
As a result of this, certain conclusions could be drawn: 


First, a strict regulation governing entry to sensitive 
areas must be put into effect. 


Second, the easily accessible storage of industrial protec- 
tive masks must, in any case, be assured. 


Third, the actions of the gas defense search teams must 
be coordinated by means of continuous reporting via 
walkie-talkies of the whereabouts of the rescue forces 
and the search results. 


These conclusions were immediately incorporated into 
the insiructions and training given to the employees of 
the endangered areas. An important prerequisite for the 
prevention of accidents and for the effective control of 
accidents is the precise familiarity with the documents 
zelated to the operation and with the conduct and actions 
of the supervisors, members of civil defense formations, 
and specialized personnel which can be inferred there- 
from. For that reason, we utilize the staff training and 
the civil defense training to familiarize in detail the 
supervisory organ of the plant manager, the formations 
and the labor force—as part of the basics of civil 
defense—with the possible dangers at the plant and to 
enable them to take expedient actions in the event of 
special occurrences. The staffs, formations, and recon- 
naissance forces conduct a portion of their training next 
to or within endangered plant areas so as to become 
more familiar with local conditions, points of greatest 
danger, and countermeasures to be taken. The accident 
control training exercises regularly held every 3 months 
in the areas endangered by gas likewise serve to qualify 
the equipment operators and their supervisors to take 
the proper action. 
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Suitable attention is also given to innovative measures 
for the prevention of accidents. 


Thus, for example, it was possible, with the cooperation 
of civil defense coworkers and as a result of an innova- 
tion agreement, to completely rebuild the sprinkler sys- 
tem utilized at the bromine plant for the precipitation of 
chlorine and thereby increase its effectiveness substan- 
tially. 


In addition, through the sectional evacuation of gas- 
conducting lines, the preconditions were created for 
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limiting the amount of gas released in the event of an 
accident. The periodic analysis of the expertise and 
reaction capability of our employees under the condi- 
tions prevailing during an accident helps to study exist- 
ing guidelines and directives and keep them current. 


As a result of this, a directive of the plant manager was 
worked out for the implementation of accident and 
catastrophe control, for the organization of the emer- 
gency service, as well as of reports, investigations, and 
the evaluation of occurrences. 
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INTRABLOC 


Perennial EC-CEMA Dialogue Culminates in 
Mutual Recognition 
23000031 Stuttgart OSTEUROPA WIRTSCHAFT 


in German No 3, Sep 88 pp 119-236 


[Article by Beatrice Repetzki: “The Difficult Dialogue 
Between the EEC and European CEMA Countries”] 


[Text] 


Abstract 


This paper deals with the development and prospects for 
future relations between the EEC (European Economic 
Community) and the CMEA (Council for Mutual Eco- 
nomic Assistance) and its European member states. 
These relations have diplomatic as well as economic 
aspects. In the diplomatic field there were phases of 
impasse, tension or blockage as to the creation of official 
relations between both organizations and diplomatic 
relations between the EEC and the individual CMEA 
countries. In June 1988 the EEC and CMEA finally 
signed a joint declaration about their mutual recogni- 
tion. Simultaneously many CMEA countries applied for 
the accreditation of ambassadors to the EEC. 


Political, legal, and institutional obstacles have pre- 
vented since 1974, the conclusion of global trade agree- 
ments between the EEC and most CMEA countries. At 
the same time EEC member ates agreed a diverse array 
of co-operation agreements with East European coun- 
tries. Meanwhile negotiations about economic agree- 
ments between the EEC and the European CMEA coun- 
tries are in varying stages. With Hungary, eg, a 
wide-ranging trade and co-operation accord could 
already be initialled. 


After a long period of hostility towards the EEC the 
USSR now shows a growing interest in dealing with it 
respecting its increasing integration. The growing com- 
plexity of economic activities and their ever expanding 
consequences, ¢.g., on the environment strengthen the 
need for economic co-operation and political stabiliza- 
tion in the whole of Europe. [This abstract was provided 
in English in the original.]} 


— ee 


East European economic integration began in 1949 with 
the founding of the “Council for Mutual Economic 
Assistance” (CEMA). The USSR as its predominant 
power had pushed it in order to detach East Europe from 
the U.S. reconstruction program for Europe. Active 
European member states of CEMA are Bulgaria, the 
CSSR, GDR, Poland, Romania, the USSR, and Hun- 
gary. The organizational type of CEMA corresponds 
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approximately to the “Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Cooperation” (OEEC) created in 1948, whose 
task it was to optimally apply Marshall Plan funds. Both 
are classical international organizations without a supra- 
national executive body. 


When the “European Economic Community” (EEC) was 
created in Rome in March 1957 by France, the FRG, 
Italy, and the Benelux countries on the basis of the Rome 
Treaties, the USSR reacted with a fierce propagandistic 
counter-campaign. Even in its founding year the EEC 
was strongly condemned in 17 theses.' West European 
integration was interpreted strictly according to Leninist 
ideology: 


“From the viewpoint of economic conditions of imperi- 
alism, (...), the United States of Europe under capitalist 
conditions are either impossible or reactionary.” 


“The Brussels Pact was concluded with the goal of a 
militant political ‘integration”” as: 


e an agreement of monopolies in the battle for sales 
markets, sources of raw materials, and investment 
spheres without regard for the interests of the working 
masses; 

e a new form of collective colonialism, since a few 
African states were also to join the EEC; 

e the wartime economic basis of NATO, which of 
necessity is directed against socialist states. 


But the tensions and contrasts between the members of 
the EEC will only speed up the process of capitalist 
self-laceration. ' 


Socialist integration, on the other hand: 


e serves the socioeconomic, military-political, and 
ideological consolidation of socialist countries; 

e takes place according to the development law of world 
socialism; 

e is organized in CEMA by socialist states in the form 
of their nationa! and international bodies to ensure its 
planned progress, particularly on the level of the 
international macrostructure; 

e aims at solving common socioeconomic tasks, mutual 
complementing, optimum shaping of the economic 
structures, and adaptation of the economic develop- 
ment level of the individual CEMA member states.’ 


In fact, the member states of CEMA have not transferred 
any sovereign rights to the latter. Waiving a part of their 
sovereignty contradicts the interest and ideology of the 
communist-ruled countries which are mindful of their 
national autonomy, despite the proclaimed internation- 
alism. Furthermore, distribution of power within CEMA 
is unequal since—unlike the EC—it is dominated by a 
world power, the USSR. But the basic idea of the 
European Communities is the delegating of national 
sovereignty to supranational institutions. 
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II. Rapprochement Between CEMA and the EEC 


Since the beginning of the 1960’s, the USSR moderated 
its agitation against the EEC since, on the one hand, 
West European integration endeavors were very success- 
ful. The EEC was able to record a rapid economic 
development and numerous applications for member- 
ship. On the other hand, CEMA was in a serious crisis. 


In August 1962, a conference took place in Moscow of 
economists from 23 communist countries, at which 
questions of the Common Market and the class struggle 
in capitalism at that time were discussed. The reason was 
the publication of an essay of principle by Krushchev,* 
and also 32 theses on the West European community.° 
The EEC continues to be interpreted in the light of 
Lenin, but the 32 theses contain several new points: 


e The Common Market is seen as a strong and lasting 
organization: “Thus the ‘Common Market’—the 
state-monopolistic association of the financial oligar- 
chy of six West European countries—became an 
economic and political reality.” 

e The threat posed by West European integration: 
“Such closed trade blocs become weapons of the 
imperialist economic war against socialism.” is 
threat] is countered by the attitude of the USSR: “The 
Soviet Union as a counterweight pursues a policy of 
all-around peaceful cooperation of European states.” 

e Thus, the possibility of cooperation between the two 
European integration groupings is addressed: “From 
this context arises the question about the possibility 
of economic cooperation and peaceful economic com- 
petition not only between individual states with dif- 
ferent social orders, but also of their economic asso- 
ciations.” 


In the course of detente and the economic opening up 
between East and West since the late 1960U’s, Soviet party 
chief Brezhnev again stressed in March 1972 that East- 
ern Europe did not ignore the existence of the Common 
Market and its development. But relations of CEMA to 
the EEC depended on to what extent the latter recog- 
nized the situation in East Europe, taking into account 
the interests of the individual CEMA member states.° 


In December of the same year, Brezhnev makes it even 
clearer. He considers the time has come for developing a 
European program for economic and cultural exchange. 
He further states that economic cooperation of the two 
integration groups is possible under the condition that 
West Europe refrains from any attempts at discrimina- 
tion against East Europe and that the development of 
bilateral relations as well as all-European cooperation 
should be promoted.’ 


The heads of state and governments of the EC also 
express their willingness to start a policy of cooperation 
with Eastern European states. 
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In January 1973, Brezhnev proposes to French President 
Pompidou to study the possibility of cooperation 
between the EEC (treaty partner on the part of the EC) 
and CEMA. The 27th CEMA meeting in June authorizes 
its General Secretary Faddeev to initiate contacts and 
talks with the EEC. 


On the occasion of the final CSCE meeting in Helsinki 
on 25 July 1973, Soviet foreign minister Gromyko and 
the chairman of the Council of Ministers, Kosygin, 
inform Luxembourg’s foreign minister Thorn about this. 
In August the first “‘semiofficial” contact of CEMA with 
the EEC takes place. It is & private visit by Faddeev in 
Copenhagen with Danish foreign minister Noergard who 
at that time was also chairman of the EC Council of 
Ministers. 


Il. La 
Vis-a-Vis East Europe Since 197: 


After the EEC had been granted authority on | January 
1970 to carry out a common trade policy under Article 
113 of the EEC Treaty, an exception was in force for 
relations with state-trading countries. For 3 more years, 
the EEC countries were granted the chance to conclude 
agreements with them which, however, were to expire on 
31 December 1974. But first those member states had to 
submit to a consultation and approval procedure within 
the EEC. 


After expiration of that period, the Community became 
responsible for the use of important trade policy tools 
even vis-a-vis state-trading countries. This includes “in 
particular” the change of tariff rates, conciusion of tariff 
and trade agreements, standardizing liberalization mea- 
sures, export policy, and protective measure of trade 
policy against dumping and subsidies. In May 1974, the 
Council of Ministers announced the willingness of the 
EEC to conclude new agreements with the individual 
CEMA countries. Soon after, it offered most-favored- 
nation status in tariff questions for such agreements. 
Finally, the Commission sent drafts for global trade 
agreements to all state-trading countries. However, they 
were either ignored or returned.® 


In early 1975, a visit by an EEC delegation, led by 
general director for foreign affairs Wellenstein, took 
place in the CEMA secretariat in Moscow. A few areas 
were worked out in which a mutual exchange of infor- 
mation would be useful for both sides. But since the East 
European representatives refused to recognize the EEC 
and its legal foundations as long as the EEC disallowed 
CEMA’s authority as an international organization to 
make trade policy agreements, no agreement was 
reac on trade policy. 


So the EEC unilaterally combined the trade goals of its 
member states in an “autonomous trade policy” of the 
EEC vis-a-vis state-trading countries. The quota lists for 
imports from these countries were essentially taken over 
from the old international agreements and unified in one 
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single EEC quota list. These commodity quotas are 
unilaterally expanded by the EEC every year by approx- 
imately 1.5 to 3.5 percent, since there are no mixed 
commissions except with China and Romania. The 
quantitative restrictions apply to approximately 3-5 per- 
cent of the imports from state-trading countries who in 
turn find ways and means to inform the EEC of their 
own ideas. A committee, meeting almost every week, 
consults on proposals by EEC states on changes, mostly 
opening up the quotas. 


Many smaller CEMA countries, more dependent on 
trade with the West than the USSR, accepted the exist- 
ence of the EEC as a fact and tried pragmatically to 
reduce to a minimum the disadvantages resulting for 
them stemming therefrom. At the end of the 1970's, 
Poland, Romania, Hungary, the CSSR, and Bulgaria 
concluded sectoral agreements in the textile area and 
other agreements, concerning certain goods, with the 
EEC. Agreements were signed with Romania on trade 
with industrial goods and the establishment of a mixed 
commission, which came into force on | January 1980. 


Because of the protocol on intra-German trade, which 
supplements the EEC Treaty, the GDR has access to the 
West German, and thus EC market, free of tariffs and 
the price-adjusting import levy system. The Federal 
Government of the FRG operates on the premise of a 
“capacity of free dealings within the Community” for 
goods which came from intra-German trade. However, 
the EC partner countries have the possibility to autono- 
mously take “appropriate measures” if disadvantages 
result for them therefrom. For them the GDR is a third 
country.'° A first agreement between the EEC and the 
GDR was concluded in October 1987. it concerns trade 
with sheep and goats as well as lamb and goat meat. 
Under it, the GDR may export 2,400 tons of living 
animals annually to the EEC area. This agreement con- 
tains the so-called Berlin clause (see below). 


At the national level, since the end of the 1960's a 
modern form of economic relations, i.e., cooperation, 
has gained in importance in the East-West relationship. 
The USSR agreed, particularly with France, the FRG 
and the United States, to cooperation in fields such as 
economy, industry, technology, and science. 


IV. Discordances in Trade Policy 


In February 1976, the executive committee of CEMA 
submitted to the EC Council of Ministers the draft of an 
agreement on the foundations of the relations between 
CEMA and the EEC and their respective member states. 
But this draft also contains regulations concerning the 
tariff procedure (granting of most-favored-nation 
status), nontariff trade impediments, and the formation 
of a mixed commission. The EEC, however, wants to 
negotiate on these questions only with the individual 
CEMA member states, and not on the multilateral level 
of EEC-CEMA. The credit relations referred to in the 
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draft are still largely determined by the EEC member 
siates. Here, also, the individual CEMA countries are to 
remain partners in the talks without direct influence by 
the Council. 


Thus the EEC draft agreement, sent to CEMA in Novem- 
ber 1976, contains considerably more narrow fields of 
cooperation between the two organizations. It ir -ludes 
exchanging information on economic forecasts, trade 
and economic statistics, environmental protection, and 
standardization. In contrast to the CEMA draft agree- 
ment, the EEC draft does not contain the establishment 
of official relations between the two organizations. Only 
the establishment of “working relations” are 
mentioned.'' 


In September 1977, Romanian Deputy Prime Minister 
Marinescu as a CEMA delegate renewed contacts with 
Commission Vice President Haferkamp, who is in 
charge of EC foreign relations. They agreed to start 
concrete negotiations in the spring of 1978 on establish- 
ing Official relations between the two economic organi- 
zations. So in May 1978, 2 days of talks between 
Haferkamp and Faddeev took place in which both sides 
emphasized their good will, but did not lead to an 
agreement. In ensuing years meetings took place at 
various levels, but they also remained without result. 


The efforts to establish official relations between the 
EEC and CEMA failed, until the Soviet party chief, 
Gorbachev, came into power, because of the differing 
viewpoints on trade policy held by the two economic 
organizations. While the USSR urged an agreement on 
questions regarding trade exchange between the blocs, 
EEC and CEMA, it was important to the EC to conclude 
trade agreements individually with the CEMA member 
states. The EC justifies its attitude by pointing out that 
CEMA does not have common trade policy tools whose 
use would have to be negotiated, as provided in Article 
113 of the EC Treaty. 


The governments of the individual CEMA countries 
largely hold the foreign trade monopoly in their coun- 
tries. Thus the countries of East Europe have differing 
tariff laws. Furthermore import duties, with administra- 
tively regulated domestic prices and state-reguiated for- 
eign trade carried out by state enterprises, are not trade 
policy tools in the meaning of GATT (General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade), since they do not serve to 
protect domestic producers from foreign competition. It 
is state plannirg above all by which a foreign supplier is 
given or denied access to East European markets. Since 
CEMA currencies are not freely convertible, the amount 
of foreign currency in the state budget or the amount of 
debts, respectively, is decisive for the state's willingness 
to import. The importer himself thus cannot freely 
choose among domestic or foreign suppliers. 


GATT—Membership of CEMA Countries 


The CSSR is one of the founding members of GATT, 
which was agreed in 1947 when it was not yet a state- 
trading country. The Czechoslovakian tariff rates remain 
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formally in force to this day. In the 1960’s, an opening to 
the West took place in Poland under foreign minister 
Rapacki. The country became a member of GATT in 
1967. Poland had no customs tariff and, as a trade policy 
concession, it had to assume a purchase obligation. 
Thereunder, Polish imperts from GATT countries had 
to increase annually by 7 percent—even after introduc- 
tion of a customs tariff for marketable goods in 1976. In 
view of the Polish economic crisis this regulation had to 
be limited in time. 


In 1968 Romania applied for GATT membership as a 
developing country and was admitted in 1971. The 
country had to obligate itself to increase its imports from 
GATT countries to the same extent as those from CEMA 
countries. The Romanian customs tariff contains only 
one column; but on the basis of reciprocity, a tariff 
reduction or exemption may be granted. 


Hungary created customs tariffs in the course of its 
economic reform at the end of the 1960’s. Then the 
country applied for GATT admission and offered tariff 
concessions. These were accepted for political reasons in 
view of the progressing liberalization of the economic 
system. Hungary became a GATT member in 1973. 


The four East European GATT member states, however, 
carry out a large part of their foreign trade with CEMA 
countries. Not all of them apply their customs tariffs, 
and hardly any agreements or statistics are published on 
it. This contradicts GATT rules. 


Since quantitative restrictions in the form of planned 
import quotas are part of the state foreign trade monop- 
oly, the other GATT members continue to apply quan- 
tity restrictions and other protectionist measures against 
state-trading countries. 


The protocols of adherence to GATT of Poland, Roma- 
nia, and Hungary contain several common elements. (...) 
The contracting parties reserved the right to take dis- 
criminatory protective measures against the exports of a 
member state if these exports could seriously threaten 
domestic producers.'? [paragraph appeared in French in 
original document] 


This also holds true for the CSSR where the economic 
system has changed since the founding of GATT. Fur- 
thermore, the application of import duties vis-a-vis 
state-trading countries loses its effectiveness due to the 
fact that these countries, through state regulation, can 
change prices for their products more quickly than can 
market-oriented ones. 


If East European goods are offered ai low prices, the 
Community can raise complaints about dumping, which 
happens very often, particulerly in view of the compar- 
atively small share of trade with the CEMA area of the 
entire EC trade. 
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Dumping exists jin the international goods exchange if a 
product is offered abroad at a lower price than at home. 
Because of the unrealistic exchange rates of CEMA 
currencies, the largely centrally fixed prices on East 
European markets are hardly comparable to supply 
prices in convertible currencies on Western markets. 
Products earmarked for export only do not even have a 
domestic price. Also, production costs and subsidies of 
state-owned enterprises are hardly ascertainable or 
definable in the West. So the Community makes do with 
selecting as a yardstick the production costs in a country 
with a similar state of development as the CEMA coun- 
try concerned. If in this market-oriented country produc- 
tion costs are higher than the low price of the CEMA 
country, there exists a case of dumping in the opinion of 
the EC.'? In such cases, pricing by the CEMA country 
can be countered by raising tariffs (dumping tariffs) or 
through new import quotas. 


Even the four East European GATT countries have 
different import duty systems. For example, Romania 
does not apply preferential duties like Hungary and the 
CSSR. 


Bulgaria has observer status in GATT since 1967. In 
October 1986, the country applied for full membership 
as a developing country. It has a detailed customs system 
for imports which, in addition to normal duties, also 
contains reductions such as most-favored-nation and 
preferential duties as well as exemptions from customs 
duties. If in the course of the progressing economic 
reform, by which Bulgarian enterprises must perform 
greater self-financing, they should also receive greater 
freedom of movement in decisionmaking regarding 
imports (disposal of foreign currency), customs conces- 
sions vis-a-vis GATT countries might be recognized as 
membership concessions. It cannot yet be foreseen 
whether import decisions in this respect will be suffi- 
ciently decentralized in practice. The industrial coun- 
tries do not want to grant Bulgaria the status of a 
developing country, since this would mean for the 
Balkan state special concessions and more rapid admis- 
sion to GATT. 


In March 1986, the USSR applied for observer status in 
GATT which, however, has not been granted to date. 
Particularly the United States, the EC, and Canada 
would first of all like to define this status with regard to 
information policy before admitting new observers. 
Since Chir.a is again participating in GATT, through the 
presence of the USSR, also, countries with predomi- 
nantly state foreign trade monopolies could be repre- 
sented excessively strongly in this agreement. 


The Soviet import duty tariff has a “minimum duty 
rate,” which is applied to countries to which the USSR 
grants most-favored-nation status (among them the EC), 
and a “maximum duty rate” for all other countries 
(among, them the United States). Exports are usually 
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more liberalized in state-trading countnes than imports. 
But there are also export duties in order to restrict 
exports of scarce or (culturally) valuable goods. 


Foreign Policy Tools in CEMA? 


A refined, effective set of tools of foreign trade policy 
would contradict a state-planned foreign trade. There- 
fore, it is difficult to find areas in which state-trading 
countries could make concessions to Western countries 
on the basis of reciprocity. Each CEMA country sets its 
own import plans which, from case to case, are increased 
if there is new demand for a product, or restricted 
because of a tight foreign currency situation. At present, 
the latter is particularly acute since prizes for CEMA 
goods have fallen on the world market (raw materials, 
petroleum products) and indebtedness of CEMA coun- 
tries has grown due to parity changes (dollar decline). 
Such unforseeable occurrences cause disturbances in a 
planned economy. For this reason state planners are not 
very fond of foreign trade with the convertible currency 
area, and efforts are under way to limit it to the abso- 
lutely necessary. Necessary are imports of goods that 
cannot be produced domestically (certain technologies), 
or which are not available to a sufficient extent (for 
example, agricultural products after a bad harvest). 


F xport policy, also, is regulated by each country individ- 
ually according to economic aspects, for example, grant- 
ing loans to developing countries. But in this field, even 
the EC only partially acts as a bloc. 


Dumping complaints are of no importance to East 
Europe since the imported goods are not in competition 
with domestic production. A lower price is all the more 
advantageous. There are also no turnover taxes as cus- 
toms duties. However, Hungary has introduced a value- 
added tax system as of | January 1988. It is to lower the 
tax burden of enterprises and increase their export 
capability. Poland also plans to introduce a value-added 
tax. 


Despite the varying trade policy tools, CEMA concluded 
cooperation treaties with Yugoslavia, Finland, Iraq, 
Mexico, Nicaragua, and Mozambique. They do not have 
a directly binding effect on its member states, however, 
and require their express agreement.'* 


The May 1973 treaty with Finland, a developed country 
endeavoring to have balanced relations with East and 
West, clearly demonstrates the limits of CEMA as an 
organization in cooperation with third countries. It con- 
tains no customs and trade policy regulations; rather, it 
is limited to declarations of intent with regard to 
strengthening economic and scientific-technical cooper- 
ation. In addition, it provides for the establishment of a 
mixed commission in which CEMA member states are 
represented on the Eastern side. According to the statute, 
the CEMA secretary “can” attend commission meetings. 
Trade policy questions were stipulated later in separate 
agreements with individual CEMA countries. '® 
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V. Cooperation in East-West Economic Relations 


The trade policy efforts of CEMA countries aim at an 
exchange of goods without foreign currency, if at all possi- 
ble. For this reason they urge application of various forms of 
enterprise-cooperation with Western industrial countries, 
but which in practice often prove to be awkward. 


In the trade policy area, cooperation is an ever more 
important tool in which exists a “competing compe- 
tence” between the EEC and its member states.'’ Bilat- 
eral cooperation agreements are concluded in part by the 
Community, and in part by national governments. They 
are characterized by their long terms and basic general 
conditions. Their content goes beyond that of pure trade 
agreements whose emphasis is on the mere purchase and 
sale of goods, including their quotas. They serve to create 
a politically and economically advantageous climate and 
to establish basic general conditions in order to influence 
positively the cooperation of enterprises. The economic 
units make the decision and negotiation about individ- 
ual cooperation projects. These projects are not subject 
to the direct trade policy influence of government 
institutions. '* 


Up to now, cooperation agreements with CEMA coun- 
tries were concluded by individual EC countries without 
involving the EC. This will change now in the case of 
Hungary and Romania with whom the EC is also enter- 
ing into cooperation agreements. In both cases, however, 
existing agreements with the member states retain 
priority.'® 


In the intersystem goc 1s exchange the various forms of 
cooperation offer a way out of the dilemma of limited 
possibilities in the trade policy area. Here the tool 
specifically geared to these special characteristics could 
be expanded in order to promote and facilitate cooper- 
ation. In addition to investment promotion through the 
creation of appropriate legal framework conditions, this 
could also relate to types of financing (e.g., leasing) or 
sales strategies (marketing). Consultation services are 
also of special importance to bridge the system-inherent 
differences. Besides those mentioned above, it could 
concern on the Western side areas such as management, 
company accounting, organization, and planning. Better 
knowledge of the respective other side can be achieved in 
encounters of all kinds (symposia, colloquia, exhibits....) 


The more complex the foreign trade interlinkage, the 
more important becomes the information factor for the 
parties concerned. In addition to the exchange of existing 
information, one could also think about ways of procur- 
ing additional information, for example for studying 
certain markets. The FRG since 1957 has a state author- 
ity exclusively concerned with the procurement and 
transmittal of information, the Federal Office for For- 
eign Trade Information. Its delegates also report from 
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the CEMA area, with the emphasis on promoting bilat- 
eral foreign trade. The possibilities of a similar proce- 
dure on the EC level could be studied. 


ee a 


Shortly after coming to power in the spring of 1985, on 
the occasion of the visit by Italian prime minister Craxi 
to Moscow, CPSU general secretary Gorbachev stressed 
the necessity of establishing economic relations between 
the EEC and CEMA. Simultaneously he indicated that 
he respected the unity of the EC member states. 


A new impulse to resume the dialogue with the EEC was 
already contained in the final communique of the CEMA 
summit in June 1984. In it, CEMA countries reaffirmed 
their willingness to conclude an agreement between the 
two organizations for the promotion of economic rela- 
tions between their individual member states. CEMA 
informed Haferkamp in a message of October 1984.7° 


In June 1985, CEMA secretary Sychev proposed to the 
EC Commission to submit the draft of a joint declaration 
which would establish official relations between CEMA 
and the EEC. Although CEMA no longer urged the 
conclusion of a trade agreement between the two orga- 
nizations, it remained unclear whether the desired dec- 
laration would permit individual CEMA countries to 
conclude trade agreements with the EEC. 


In July the EEC requested CEMA to send this declara- 
tion. It reached the Commission in September. The draft 
of the declaration per se does not yet contain any specific 
areas of a possible cooperation of the two organizations. 
That is to be discussed after its signing. The question of 
relations of CEMA member states with the EEC contin- 
ues unclear. 


The CEMA secretariat, dominated by the USSR, pushed 
for the establishment of official relations between the 
two organizations as soon as possible. The EC, on the 
other hand, is primarily interested in diplomatic rela- 
tions with the individual CEMA countries. So it was 
agreed to carry on parallel talks between the EC and 
CEMA on the one hand, and between the EC and the 
seven European CEMA member states on the other 
hand. 


The interests of individual CEMA countries are quite 
different. Several of them are already negotiating with 
the EC Commission. In the case of Romania it concerns 
an expansion of the existing trade agreement. It is to 
extend to cooperation and the agricultural sector. How- 
ever, the present political situation in Romania has a 
negative effect. 


In the case of Hungary, a global trade and cooperation 
accord was agreed on which initially is to be in force for 
10 years. This offer on the part of the EC was made in 
view of the progressing economic reform in that country. 
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Hungary on its part is anxious to be treated as far as 
possible as a market-oriented country, similar to its 
membership protocol with GATT. Thus by the end of 
1995 all quantitative import restrictions are to be 
removed. The EC reserves the right in exceptional cases 
to protect certain markets. Hungary in turn will not 
discriminate against EC enterprises in granting import 
licenses and will facilitate business dealings. In the 
annual meetings of the mixed commissions, mutual 
concessions in the agricultural fields will be discussed. 
Cooperation is to cover sectors such as energy, transport, 
research, tourism, the environment, information, invest- 
ment conditions, business weeks [sic], etc. 


Romania and Hungary have tied the establishment of 
diplomatic relations with the EEC to the positive course 
of the negotiations.”' It was important to them that the 
joint declaration by the EEC and CEMA did not impair 
its bilateral relations with the Community. 


A trade agreement on marketable goods with the CSSR is 
about to be concluded. Th EC Commission is willing to 
arrange such agreements with the other four countries, 
also. Exploratory talks so far have been held with 
Poland, Bulgaria, and the USSR. The GDR is particu- 
larly interested in establishing diplomatic relations with 
the EEC, which gives it greater importance, and leaving 
intra-German trade unaffected. But it has also indicated 
interest in a trade agreement with the EEC in order to 
gain even better access to the non-German EC area. 


In January 1987, the USSR for the first time made direct 
contacts with the EC Commission. In addition to a trade 
agreement, it is especially interested in a mutual recog- 
nition of the EEC and CEMA. 


VII. Aspects of the Relations Between the Two 
Organizations 


Preliminary exploratory talks between the EC and 
CEMA on normalizing relations and the content of the 
joint declaration took place in September 1986. In early 
June of 1988, the negotiations were concluded. The 
declaration was initialed in Moscow by the chiefs of the 
groups of experts, for the EC side by the Englishman, 
John Maslen, and for the CEMA side by the Bulgarian, 
Marin Marinow. Finally, on 25 June 1988 it was signed 
in Luxembourg by the vice president of the EC Commis- 
sion responsible for foreign relations, De Clerq, officiat- 
ing EC Council president Genscher, the chairman of the 
CEMA executive committee and deputy premier of 
Czechoslovakia, Rohlicek, and by CEMA general secre- 
tary Sychev. 


The joint declaration in its first point provides for the 
establishment of official relations between the EEC and 
CEMA. It is followed by concrete regulations on the 
course of cooperation, which is to be developed in areas 
of respective competence of the two organizations. Such 
areas, as well as the type of cooperation, are to be 
designated by representatives of both parties. On the 
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basis of experiences made, the areas and forms of coop- 
eration can be expanded. This declaration obligates both 
sides to a serious and long-term cooperation, to be 
carried out without propagandist slogans and without 
subsequent inclusion of excluded areas (such as trade 
policy). 


The joint declaration also contains a territorial clause for 
the area of the EEC, the so-called Berlin clause. 


1. Where Is Berlin Situated? 


This territorial clause, which stalemated the negotiations 
for a long time, confirms the affiliation of the three West 
sectors of Berlin with the EEC. It states that the decla- 
ration—as far as the EEC is concerned—is in effect for 
those areas in which the treaty of the founding of the 
European Economic Commiunity is applied and under 
the conditions stipulated in that treaty. All agreements 
made by the EEC with third countries contains this 
clause. Only the USSR had until recently denied West 
Berlin’s affiliation with the EEC. 


West Berlin, despite its close ties to the FRG, is not a 
part of the FRG and is also not governed by it. For this 
reason the extension of the purview of the Rome Treaties 
to West Berlin was stated separately. The Federal Gov- 
ernment has announced a declaration about this at the 
signing of these treaties, and made one upon depositing 
the instrument of ratification. The Allied Kommanda- 
tura (AK), the highest decisionmaking body in West 
Berlin, agreed to inclusion of the partial city in the EEC 
with the reservation that Allied legal provisions are not 
rescinded or changed. 


Members of the AK are the United Kingdom, the United 
States, and France. The USSR left this body on l July 
1948 when it imposed its blockade of the Western 
sectors of Berlin. Thus the decisions of the AK are valid 
only de facto for the Western part of the city. Since in 
Berlin the occupation law is above federal and EC law, 
respectively, adoption of federal laws or EC ordinances, 
respectively, can be prevented by an AK objection.”° 


Nevertheless, the USSR sees the danger that, through the 
inclusion of West Berlin in the EC, the FRG obtains 
indirect power of decision over the partial city. Because, 
different from the AK, the Federal Government takes 
part in European legisiation. This holds particularly true 
with regard to the strengthened European Political 
Cooperation. In the Uniform European Act, which came 
into force on 1 July 1987, the EC member states agreed 
to greater coordination of their viewpoints at least with 
regard to the political and economic aspects of security. 


So the Eastern side pointed out in a unilateral declara- 
tion that the 3 September 1971 Quadripartite Agreement 
on West Berlin remained unaffected. It stipulated that 
the partial city externally is represented by the Western 
powers in matters of security and status, and by the FRG 
in other questions. Thus the affairs which are also 
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decisive for the USSR continue to be safeguarded by the 
Western powers. This solution of a unilateral declaration 
was used for the first time in a textile accord with 
—* and is therefore known as the “Hungarian 
ormula.” 


2. The Significance of the Joint Declaration 


The joint declaration by the EEC and CEMA is first of all 
of great political significance. It symbolizes a newly 
beginning process of stabilization and cooperation 
within Europe. Furthermore, it creates an across-the- 
borders forum for improving the basic general condi- 
tions for cooperation. 


Although the EC in its relations with East Europe sets the 
greatest store on individual negotiations with individual 
countries, for the EC, also, official recognition by CEMA 
is of importance. 


On the multilateral level—as in the United Nations, its 
subsidiary organizations, conventions and agreements— 
the EC’s supranational competences were disputed, par- 
ticularly by the USSR and CEMA states. The East 
European side demanded that in a participation by the 
EC, its member states should also be represented. 


In certain UN aciivities, the EC is granted observer 
status under the same conditions as CEMA. After official 
recognition of the EEC, whose competence is based on 
the Rome Treaties, CEMA would have to give up its 
stubborn position. 


On the bilateral level, negotiations between the EC 
Commission and East European countries can take place 
with less Soviet interference, since the trade area is now 
officially excluded from the relations of the two organi- 
zations. 


Initially, for a cooperation between the two organiza- 
tions there are areas available which the EEC already 
listed in its draft of November 1976 for an agreement 
between itself and CEMA.”‘ In addition to an exchange 
of information, other areas are conceivable, such as the 
development of harmonized statistical concepts for bet- 
ter comparability of data. Up to now, however, some 
CEMA countries provide no data on foreign and domes- 
tic trade positions. Only the IMF member states Roma- 
nia, Hungary, and Poland must inform the IMF about, 
among other things, the amouni of foreign and domestic 
currency, their current accounts and balance of pay- 
menis. 


Norms end standards in West and East Europe could 
also be adapted to each other in order to remove possible 
trade-impeding effects. For the protection of the envi- 
ronment, norms could be established for maximum 
permissible pollutions, since transborder effects are 
becoming ever more serious. 
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Of particular interest for the EC are details of the func- 
tioning method of CEMA and of its basic general projects 
within the complex program up to the year 2000. 


European delegate H.J. Seeler mentions further possibil- 
ities for cooperation which are in accord with the com- 
petences of the two economic organizations. They 
include scientific-technical cooperation in certain civil- 
ian research projects within the Eureka program, for 
instance. The GDR and Hungary have already indicated 
an interest. 


In the transportation system, measures for improving 
the infrastructure could facilitate goods transport 
between West and East Europe. In the field of energy, 
expansion of the pipeline and electricity grid of the EC 
and CEMA could be tackled jointly.?° Postal and tele- 
communication services offer further fields of activity 
(expansion of data transmission and telecommunication 
installations). European Parliamentary delegate A.N. 
Zarges also mentions cooperation in space regarding 
observation and communications satellites for civilian 
purposes.”° In order to establish final fields of coopera- 
tion, it is necessary for both sides to have precise 
knowledge of the position of integration within the 
respective other organization. 


In accordance with the agreed-upon parallelism of the 
development of multilateral and bilateral relations, ini- 
tialing of the joint declaration of the two organizations 
opened the way to establishing diplomatic relations 
between the EEC and individual CEMA countries. 
Immediately thereafter, the USSR and GDR applied for 
accreditation of an ambassador at the EEC. The CSSR 
and Bulgaria followed suit. In the case of Hungary it took 
place with the conclusion of the agreement. Poland filed 
its respective application at the end of July 1988. 


VIII. Summary and Prospects 


In the two European economic communities, EC and 
CEMA, a stronger tendency toward integration can be 
noted. The EC strives for a joint internal market by 
strengthening market forces. This includes a further 
reduction of trade impediments, such as adaptation of 
tax rates or liberalization of capital movements between 
member states. This also leads to assimilation of eco- 
nomic policies regarding inflation and interest rates, and 
gives greater importance to the European currency sys- 
tem and ECUs. The supranational character of the EC is 
being strengthened. (A complete listing of the measures 
for implementation of the joint internal market would go 
beyond the framework of this paper.) 


Integration tools in CEMA are the “complex program of 
scientific-technical progress of the member states to the 
year 2000,” coordination of state plans, adaptation of 
economic mechanisms, and introduction of new forms 
of cooperation, such as the founding of mixed enter- 
prises. Also under consideration are the convertibility of 
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CEMA currencies amongst each other, coordination of 
pricing and financing procedures, and the creation of a 
uniform market. In the longer term, the transfer ruble 
could become a multilateral unit of account in CEMA, 
which would simplify the present trade-impeding bilat- 
eral clearing system. 


Integration in CEMA ultimately aims at strengthening 
the hegemony of the USSR. For example, the 93 projects 
of the complex program are under the management of 
Soviet organizations.”’ 


To increase productivity and effciency in East Europe, 
production in larger series and thus greater specializa- 
tion of the individual CEMA countries becomes neces- 
sary. This means broader coordination of national eco- 
nomic plans. 


Gorbachev has tackled the adaptation of economic 
mechanisms with simultaneous liberalization, whereby 
he encountered opposition particularly in Romania and 
the GDR. Both countries oppose greater autonomy for 
enterprises. While the GDR can show rather good eco- 
nomic figures as an argument for its present system, the 
Romanian chief of state and party Ceausescu probably 
fears mainly a loss of his power in the strictly centralized 
administrative economy. Overall, the other countries 
reacted positively to the Soviet maneuver. 


A novelty is the cooperation of East European enter- 
prises without calling in the foreign trade organizations. 
By founding joint ventures with enterprises of CEMA 
partner countries, the Soviet Union wants to make up its 
technological lag and import more quality goods. For the 
partner country this means giving up foreign currency 
earnings from possible exports to the West. 


Thus through greater integration of CEMA, whereby the 
Council itself is to act more strongly organizationally 
and strategically, Soviet influence increases and will also 
have indirect effects on the foreign trade relations of the 
small countries. The USSR proBably is not interested in 
a supranational organization of CEMA in which all 
countries would have a balanced share of power and, 
therefore, could delegate sovereignty. So it cannot be 
expected that CEMA will develop into a democratic 
community like the EC, but rather will remain a power 
tool of the USSR, albeit in a more subtle way. 


But both parts of Europe strive toward cooperation with 
each other. The USSR has granted the small CEMA 
countries the liberty to establish diplomatic relations 
with the EEC, and to conclude trade and cooperation 
agreements with the Community. 


Small CEMA countries in particular, which do not have 
immense raw material deposits like the USSR, depend 
on the transfer of technology and know-how through 
Western trade in order to modernize their industries and 
remain competitive. Here the liberalization of foreign 
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trade relations within all of Europe, initiated by Gorba- 
chev, could bring about an increase in trade and coop- 
eration. The USSR, also, would profit from technical 
progress in the small CEMA states. 


For West Europe, the East European markets are the 
most obvious. Nonetheless, the share of CEMA in EC 
trade amounts to only about 7 percent (exclusive of trade 
within the Community). The FRG effects only about 4 
percent of its goods exchange with the European state- 
trading countries. In the medium term, considerable 
growth rates could be achieved. If West Europe supports 
the East European countrics in the development of its 
productive forces, it also means growth and jobs for the 
EC. 


As soon as East Europe’s burden of debts drops, an 
enormous sales market could be opened up. If convert- 
ibility of CEMA currencies with Western currencies, 
also, were to be tackled, the foreign currency problem 
would be eased. Cooperation conditions, for example 
with regard to joint ventures, wouid also improve. 


Greater cooperation of the two largest economic com- 
munities and their member countries could “practically 
become a growth motor for the world economy 
overall.”2* The political goal of the EC would have to be 
to ensure that the trade exchange with individual CEMA 
countries flourishes as soon as the latter have made up 
their technological lag. Thus it must be avoided that 
CEMA again shields its powers when it has acquired 
sufficient Western know-how and has reached a techno- 
logical level which makes it independent of the West and 
perhaps enables it to gain superiority in certain sectors. 


Long-term agreements with the individual CEMA coun- 
tries, or trade agreements which provide for an increase 
in exchange, would be prerequisites for increasing the 
economic exchange with East Europe and supporting the 
autonomy of small CEMA states vis-a-vis the USSR. 
Greater cooperation between the two parts of Europe 
which are inimical to each other in their basic attitude 
would not only lead to greater economic interlinkage. 
Political, cultural-civilizational, and technical interde- 
pendences might also result, with the effect of a gradual 
rapprochement between the systems and life styles. 


“Furthermore, these economic relations effect in the 
respective regions changes in the cultural-civilizational 
stzuctures which, in the long term, perhaps can lead, or 
contribute to, changes in social awareness and also the 
existing system structure (...).”?° 


Since Western technology (at least at present) is the more 
progressive, Eastern production methods will have to be 
guided by it. 


“(...) Without a doubt, there exist reciprocal effects 
between the use of certain technologies and social aware- 
ness attitudes.””*° 
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For instance, through joint ventures, Western methods 
of production, management and accounting penetrate 
the Eastern planning bureaucracy. They demand one’s 
own initiative and efficiency thinking. 


So the opportunity for all of Europe exists that East 
Europe will more and more adapt to West Europe and 
will overcome its backwardness not only in an economic 
regard, but also in political and humanitarian aspects. 
Human rights will gain greater observance through a 
process of democratization. 


Naturally, the development of economic relations must 
have corresponding political relations. A renewed occu- 
pation of a country by Soviet troops, as in the case of 
Afghanistan, or a repetition of a state of war as in Poland 
at the beginning of the 1980's, would have negative 
effects on all areas of all-European cooperation. 
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GERMAN DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC 


Economic Gains Provide Little Incentive for 


23000044 Vienna DIE PRESSE in German 
7 Nov 8 p 8 


{Article by Erich Hoorn: “GDR Unable To Catch Up in 
Technology”) 


[Text] At this writing, the GDR is still considered the 
most successful of the CEMA nations in terms of its 
ecoromic achievements. Its citizens enjoy the highest 
standard of living in the Soviet bloc. This is not surpris- 
ing in view of the fact that the population is a disciplined 
one. The FRG, after all, also happens to be economically 
the most powerful nation in Western Europe. 


More recently, however, growing economic problems 
have begun to cast a long shadow upon the “first workers 
and peasants state on German soil.” Up to now, the East 
German regime has been unable completely to satisfy the 
needs of its population. Even the mass media have 
frequently been critical of this state of affairs. 


Official statements, to be sure, continue to underscore 
the GDR’s economic and technological successes. 
Guenter Mittag, the Politburo member responsible for 
economic affairs, talked about these successes on a 
recent visit to Spain. The GDR, he said, now has the 
capability of mass-producing 64-kilobyte memory cir- 
cuits and the appropriate microprocessors. Series pro- 
duction of 256-byte microchips is starting; the first fully 
operational |-megabyte circuit has already been built. 


But the fact that only 8,000 of the GDR’s 84,000 robots 
are up to world standard gives an indication of the true 
quality of these high tech products. In the semiannual 
report of the Vienna Institute of Comparative Interna- 
tional Economics, Raimund Dietz, the institute’s expert 
on GDR affairs, points out that the GDR automobile 
industry faces similar problems. The GDR’s showcase 
Wartburg model, now equipped with a VW Golf engine, 
and the totally obsolete Trabant, still equipped with a 
heavy pollution two-cycle engine, are both completely 
antiquated as compared to automobiles manufactured in 
the FRG. Given this across-the-board technology gap 
that cannot be made up, it is not surprising that the 
GDR’s volume of foreign trade is shrinking. 


To be sure, the East Germans, intent on maintaining 
order and discipline, are not interested in launching 
Soviet-style economic reforms along the lines of pere- 
stroyka. As yet, after all, there are no clearly visible 
positive results to be seen in countries such as Yugosla- 
via, Hungary or the Soviet Union itseif which have 
already embarked on reform programs. In the Soviet 
Union so far the accent has been on “creative destruc- 
tion” which needs to be followed by something new. 
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The decrepitude of the GDR Government and party 
leadership also puts a damper on any eagerness for 
reform. Fred Oldenburg of the German Institute for East 
European and International Studies in Cologne believes 
that “Honecker’s conservative strategy will not succeed 
in securing a top spot among the industrial nations of the 
world for the GDR.” The generation of the 70-year-olds, 
which has absorbed the one-time technocratic elite, is 
not prepared, Oldenburg says, to bring about major 
changes in political economic strategy, i.e., to launch “a 
new political economics of socialism.” 


The GDR does not let an occasion go by without praising 
its own centralistic system of economic planning and 
control. Mittag, for example, noted on his visit to Spain 
that the country’s 150 combines serve as the foundation 
of the industrial sector and the construction industry. 
The combines include industrial plants and their own 
foreign trade organizations. Their reponsibility for their 
own affairs is to be further expanded. 


On the other hand, there is no enthusiasm for the 
creation of a “Red internal market” that is being bruited 
about inside CEMA or the eventual establishment of 
currency convertibility. In the GDR view, the conditions 
are not yet ripe for such 4 step. 


POLAND 


Resolution, Award System for Material, Energy 
Conservation 

26000143 Warsaw MONITOR POLSKI in Polish 
No 20, 18 Jul 88 Item No 176 pp 285-286 


[Council of Ministers Resolution No 91, dated 30 May 
1988, “On Adoption of a System of Material Incentives 
in Economic Units To Encourage Conservation of Raw 
and Other Materials, Fuel, and Power”) 


[Text] Pursuant to Article 79 of the Labor Code 
(DZIENNIK USTAW 1974, No 24, Item 141; 1975, No 
16, Item 91; 1981, No 6, Item 23; 1982, No 31, Item 214; 
1985, No 20, Item 85 and No 35, Item 162; 1986, No 42, 
Item 201; and 1987, No 21, Item 124), the Council of 
Ministers resolves as follows: 


Article |. 1. On behalf of their employees, economic units 
may pay additional bonuses for conservation of raw and 
other meterials, fuel, and power, according to the prin- 
ciples set down in this resolution. 


2. The term “economic units” means the units men- 
tioned in Article | of the law dated 26 February 1982, 
On Taxatiou of Units of the Socialized Economy 
(DZIENNIK USTAW 1987, No 12, Item 77), hereinaf- 
ter called “units.” 


3. The payments mentioned in Article | are based on the 
unit’s achieving a real decline in the consumption of raw 
and other materials, fuel, and power, to a level below 
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that required by existing consumption norms and stan- 
dards or as the result of reducing these standards, in 
connection with introducing technical or organizational 
solutions which make thriftier use of these materials. 


4. Payments of the bonuses discussed in Article | apply 
to raw and other materials, fuels, and power mentioned 
in the list given in Appendix No | to this resolution. 


Article 2. 1. The payment of the bonuses mentioned in 
Articie 1, Paragraph 1, in units performing construction 
and installation is based on the achievement of a real 
decline in the consumption of materials to a level below 
that required by existing consumption norms or stan- 
dards in putting up construction projects representing 
separate calculation units, in keeping with the technical 
draft upon which the agreement with the investor was 
based. 


2. In units performing construction-installation projects, 
it is permissible to calculate bonuses for conserving 
materials in the course of performing the construction 
projects, as discussed in Paragraph 1, provided that: 


1) an agreement has been made with a work brigade to 
put up a conventional part of the installation; 


2) the savings are the result of calculating what the 
standard materials consumption for the amount of work 
in the agreement would be, then exacting confirmation 
by measurement and comparing the figures with the 
actual consumption, as proved by the materials issued 
for the part of the construction project which is the 
subject of the agreement. 


3. In units conducting transport services, the condition 
for awarding bonuses is the attainment of savings of 
materials, fuel, and power in the transport services 
rendered. 


Article 3. 1. Documented reductions in the consumption 
of raw and other materials, fuel, and power for produc- 
tion of a given prodvct, constructed installation, or 
service compared to the consumption norms or stan- 
dards in effect, at prices adopted in accounting records, 
represent the amount of raw and other materials, fuel, 
and power conserved. The units have access to 70 
percent of this amount. 


2. Up to 35 percent of the amount of the savings 
remaining at the unit's disposal may be allocated for 
individual bonuses for the employees who contributed to 
the creation of the savings in the consumption of the raw 
and other materials, fuel, and power. 


3. Profit for distribution is the source out of which the 
bonuses discussed in Article |, paragraph |, are paid. 


4. The payment of bonuses is based on plant regulations. 
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Article 4. Separate regulations govern the income tax 
exemptions for conservation in the consumption of raw 
ples for eliminating such bonuses from the tax base upon 
which the tax on above-normal remuneration is calcu- 
lated. 


Article 5. 1. Conservation in the consumption of raw and 
other materials, fuel, and power is calculated quarterly 
using the accrual method for the calendar year, compar- 
ing the actual consumption of raw and othe: materials, 
fuel, and power mentioned in the list discussed in Article 
1, Paragraph 4, in the units of measure in effect, at the 
prices mentioned in Article 3, Paragraph !. 


2. The detailed principles for determining the savings 
discussed in Paragraph | are specified in Appendix No 2 
of the resolution. 


Article 6. 1. The bonuses discussed in Article 1, Para- 
graph |, do not apply if the savings were achieved at the 
cost of the quality of the products, building installations, 
or services produced or of the technical condition of 
machinery or equipment, or in connection with 
increased threat to the environment. 


2. Bonuses may be paid following the product quality 
assessment mentioned in Article 10 of the law dated 8 
February 1979, On the Quality of Goods, Services, and 
Construction Work and Installations (DZIENNIK 
USTAW, No 2, Item 7 and 1987, No 33, Item 181). 


Article 7. The director (head) of a unit makes the 
decision to include a unit in the material incentives 
system, according to che principles set down in the 
resolution, and notifies the appropriate treasury office. 


Article 8. A higher bonus is paid in the event that 
entitlement to award bonuses for conservation of raw 
and other materials, fuel, and power, as described in the 
resolution coincides with the entitlement to a bonus for 
innovation. 


Article 9. Council of Ministers Resolution No 9, dated 
29 January 1986, on the adoption of a system of material 
incentives in state enterprises to encourage conservation 
of raw and other materials, fuel, and power (MONITOR 
POLSKI [1986], No 3, Item 17; and 1987, No 36, Item 
304) no longer applies. 


Article 10. The resolution is effective the day of its 
promulgation. 


Chairman of the Council of Ministers Z. Messner 
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Resolution, Amended Law on Prices Published 
26000134 Warsaw DZIENNIK USTAW in Polish 
No 27, 15 Aug 88 Item No 195 pp 423-428 


[Proclamation No 195 by the Ministry of Finance dated 
13 July 1988 governing the publication of the uniform 
text of the law on prices dated 26 February 1982] 


[Excerpts] 


Law of 26 February 1988 on Prives 


Article 1. The law defines price as the monetary value a 
buyer is required to pay the seller for a good or service. 


Article 2. Official prices, regulated prices and contrac- 
tual prices are used in sales. 


Article 3.1. Official prices are prices set by the appropri- 
ate government organs. 


2. Official prices are set for certain: 


1) goods and services that are a significant part of 
living expenses and are important to health care; 


2) means of production and services that are a signif- 
icant part of manufacturing costs; 


3) basic agricultural products bought by socialized 
businesses. 


Article 4.1. Official prices for means of consumption and 
services (article 3, paragraph 2, point 1) manufactured 
(performed) within Poland are determined on the basis 
of justifiable costs for the production and sale of these 
goods and for the performance of services plus profit. 


2. Official prices for imported means of consumption 
(article 3, paragraph 2, point 1) are determined in 
relation to the prices of similar goods made in Poland. 


3. Official prices for means of production and services 
(article 3, paragraph 2, point 2) made (or performed) in 
Poland, for imported materials and especially the official 
prices for materials are set according to the average 
prices obtained or paid in free-currency transactions in 
foreign trade. 


4. If there is no way of determining prices for domestic 
means of production or services as defined in article 3 on 
the basis of the p~ices set in foreign trade, these prices are 
then set according to justified costs for producing these 
goods or performing these services plus profit. 


5. Official prices include a sales tax and customs duties if 
on the basis of other regulations the sale is subject to 
sales tax or the import is subject to customs duties. 
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6. Official prices set for goods and services defined in 
paragraphs | and 4 are set at a level lower than the 
justified costs of production plus profit if for important 
reasons and according to specific regulations subsidies 
are allotted to cover the losses incurred in this fashion. 


7. Official prices for agricultural products (article 3, 
paragraph 2, point 3) are defined as the value making the 
production of these goods on most farms profitable with 
consideration of the ratio of earnings of the agricultural 
population to the earnings of the nonagricultural popu- 
lation. If the price does not create profits, it should be 


appropriately changed. 


8. With the exception of specific cases, official prices 
should be set so as to achieve a market balance. 


9. Official prices for goods are differentiated with regard 
to their quality, class and variety. 


10. Official prices are local sale prices unless otherwise 
decided. 


11. The Finance Minister will announce the specific 
principles and methods of determining justified costs. 


Article 5.1. Regulated prices are prices set by sellers or 
their associations on the basis of principles defined by 
the appropriate government organs. 


2. In defining the principles by which regulated prices 
are set, government organs are guided by the provisions 
of article 4. Principles for determining regulated prices 
should specifically define the method used to calculate 
costs and profit. 


3. Regulated prices for imported means of production 
are set according to their purchase price in foreign 
currency and converted to their value in zlotys with 
regard to business profit margins. The provisions are 
article 4, paragraph 5 are respectively applied. 


Article 6.1. With the exception of goods and services for 
which official prices have been set, the Finance Minister 
can in specific cases state the goods and services for 
which regulated prices are set. 


2. Regulated prices are set in accordance with article 4, 
paragraph 6. 


Article 7.1. The Council of Ministers sets a list of goods 
and services for which official prices are set (article 3, 


paragraph 2). 


2. In conjunction with the Finance Minister, the Minis- 
ter of Foreign Economic Cooperation determines the 
goods to be included in the list named in paragraph | for 
which official prices are used in export and import 
accounts. ; 
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Articie 8.1. If the seller receives an inordinately high 
ptice, the treasury can decide to require him to lower his 
price or use within 2 definite period of time not exceed- 
ing one year the regulated price for goods and services 
other than those determined by articles 6 and 7. 


2. An inordinately high price is one that considerably 
exceeds the prices for the same or similar goods, services, 
buildings or construction projects in foreign trade trans- 
actions or on the domestic market and with regard to 
differences in the level of quality as well as the price 
discriminating certain buyers. 


3. The Finance Minister announces: 


1) principles for classifying the price of goods and 
services as inordinately high as well as the period of time 
within which the price is to be lowered; 


2) in agreement with the Minister of Regional Man- 
agement and Construction, the principles for classifying 
the price of buildings and construction projects as inor- 
dinately high and the period of time within which the 
price is to be lowered. 


Article 9.1. Official prices and regulated prices are max- 
imum prices. 


2. The government organ authorized to set official prices 
for the purchase of agricultural products can also set 
minimum prices. 


Article 10.1. The obligation to use official prices as 
stated in article 3 and regulated prices does not apply to 
the sale of goods and services by farmers, fishermen, 
craftsmen and other nonsocialized businesses including 
sale through the agency of socialized businesses. 


2. In socially justified cases, the Finance Minister can 
temporarily require the use of official or regulated prices 
for certain goods and services sold by entities described 


in paragraph |. 


Article 11.1. Contractual prices are set for goods and 
services not covered in articles 3, 6, 7 and 8 and subject 
to the provisions of paragraph 2. 


2. Contractual prices are also set for goods and services 
covered by articles 3, 6 and 7 if they are made or 
performed for a specific buyer and according to his own 
technical specifications (cooperative and custom goods 
and services). 


3. Contractual prices are set by agreement of the con- 
tracting parties. 


4. Contractual prices are set at the lowest level if for 
important reasons and on the basis of other regulations 
the respective item subsidy is applied. 
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5. Once the contractual prices are agreed upon, the seller, 
at the recommendation of the buyer, is required to show 
him how the price was calculated: this provision does not 
apply to retail sales establishments. 


Article 12.1. Calculation of the price of buildings and 
construction projects is conducted on the basis of cost 
calculation. 


2. In agreement with the Finance Minister, the Minister 
of Regional Management and Construction determines 
the method used to calculate the cost of buildings and 
construction projects by all businesses. 


3. The Council of Ministers can decree that government 
organs are entitled: 


1) to determine the principles by which standards are 
developed to calculate the costs of investments for 
material construction projects; 


2) to develop and issue standards for calculating the 
cost of material investments. 


4. In agreement with the Minister of Regional Manage- 
ment and Construction, the Finance Minister may order 
that the clients (investors) calculate the costs of certain 
buildings and construction projects before the agreement 
is signed. 


5. In agreement with the Minister of Regional Manage- 
ment and Construction, the Finance Minister may 
define certain maximum indicators of the components of 
the price for the cost calculation performed by the client. 


Article 13.1. In order to prevent harmful social and 
economic effects, the Council of Ministers may: 


1) freeze prices for a period of no more than three 
months; 


2) introduce a temporary ban on raising prices for 
certain groups of goods and services aside from specific 
cases designated by the Council itself and caused by 
factors beyond the control of the business (seller). 


2. The Finance Minister can: 


1) introduce temporary maximum indicators for the 
increase of contractual and regulated prices for certain 
groups of goods and services; 


2) require businesses (sellers) to inform the treasury 
chambers of their intention to raise contractual and 
regulated prices no less than 21 days before the price 
increase is enacted; 


3) require businesses (sellers) to inform the treasury 
chambers of changes to contractual or regulated prices 
and state the reasons for the changes; 
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4) determine the principles used for the prices of 
wholesale and retail purchase and sale relative to the 
level of transactions. 


3. In agreement with the Minister of Regional Manage- 
ment and Construction, the Finance Minister may intro- 
duce temporary, maximum indicators for the increase of 
contractual and regulated prices for buildings and con- 
struction projects. 


4. Within 14 days of receiving the information stated in 
paragraph 2, point 2, the treasury chamber can postpone 
the price increase for a period of no longer than three 
months. This postponement does not nullify the making 
of a decision. 


5. The Finance Minister can arrange and agreements 
with socialized enterprises on contractual prices, the 
permissible level of increase of contractual prices and 
conditions for the increase. 


Article 14.1. The Finance Minister can authorize subsi- 
dies for official and regulated prices for sellers or reduc- 
tions of these prices for buyers who have made long-term 
agreements for sales and delivery and especially for 
cooperative elements and at the same time sets the upper 
and lower limits on these subsidies and reductions. 


2. The voivodship people’s councils can in socially 
necessary cases require subsidies for prices for tourism 
and recreational services with the exception of services 
for camps, summer camps and other child and youth 
vacation establishments and certain goods directly asso- 
ciated with tourism personnel. These subsidies can be 
introduced in part or all of the voivodship. The amount 
of the subsidy cannot exceed 10 percent of the price of 
these goods or services. These subsidies go to the voi- 
vodship tourism and vacation funds or the regional 
funds for preservation of historical monuments. 


Article 15.1. In the sale of goods for which official or 
regulated prices have been set, profit margins are set by 
the respective government organ (official margins) with 
regard to the provisions of paragraphs 2, 3 and 4. 


2. Official profit margins are maximum margins. 


3. In cases justified by a range of benefits different from 
the normal conditions of purchase and sale or business 
customs, margins can be set higher or lower than the 
official level if the contracting parties agree to this. 


4. The sale of goods for which contractual prices have 
been set is subject to: 


1) contractual profit margins agreed upon by the 
contracting parties or 


2) effect profit margins which are the difference 
between the price for the producer and the price to the 
business. . 
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5. Once a contractual margin of profit is agreed upon, the 
business cannot without the consent of the producer sell 
the product for a price bringing a profit margin higher 
than the agreed-upon figure. 


6. To prevent excessive increases in contractual profit 
margins, the Finance Minister can: 


1) require the use of official profit margins; 


2) set average indicators for contractual profit margins 
which must be followed by certain businesses or in the 
sale of certain product groups. 


7. In the cases named in paragraph 6, point 2, businesses 
can in the sale of specific products use contractual profit 
margins that are higher or lower than the figures set by 
this regulation if the average profit margin for the select 
product group is maintained. 


8. In agreement with the Minister of Domestic Markets, 
the Finance Minister can issue a list of goods whose sale 
is subject to effect profit margins. 


Article 16.1. The seller is required to lower the price 
when: 


1) product quality is lower than that specified when 
the price was set; 


2) there is a reduction in the quantity, mass or volume 
of goods from the standards applied when the price was 
set or when services do not fulfill the level agreed upon in 
the contract; 


3) a price has been set for rapid service (express 
service) but the work was done at a normal rate of speed. 


2. If in the case named in paragraph | the seller has not 
reduced the price, the treasury offices restrain further use 
of this price and set a price corresponding to the quality, 
quantity, mass and volume of the product and the 
quality, completeness and timeliness of the performed 
service. 


3. The price corresponding to the quality of a good or 
service as defined in paragraph 2 is set with regard to the 
opinion of the Polish Committee for Standardization or 
Weights and Measures or by any organization authorized 
by the Committee. 


4. The costs for the rendering of this opinion are paid by 
the seller charging an increased price. 


5. In agreement with the Minister of Domestic Markets 
and the Polish Committee for Standardization of 
Weights and Measures or concerned ministers, the 
Finance Minister sets branch minimum reductions in 
contractual prices for: 
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1) quality (assortment, degree, product) classes lower 
than those stipulated in standards or in other regulations 
on certain goods; 


2) products of quality lower than the required stan- 
dard and released for sale by violating the standards. 


Article 17.1. A product intended for retail sale should be 
priced. 


2. The price for a product subject to official or regulated 
prices is to be designated by the producer. If the given 
good is subject to a contractual price and the producer is 
not required by the contract to designate the item’s price, 
the seller must do so. 


3. In agreement with the Finance Minister, the Minister 
of Domestic Markets can name goods intended for retail 
sale and which can have the official, regulated or con- 
tractual price designated not directly on the product or 
good’ which do not require price designation. 


4. Ip retail sales or service establishments, prices must be 
clearly and understandably displayed and with regard to 
official prices, the type (of official price) must be dis- 
played. 


Article 18.1. Official prices and official profit margins 
are set by the Finance Minister with regard to paragraphs 
2 and 3. 


2. The Council of Ministers can instruct a different 
government organ to: 


1) set official prices for certain goods and services; 
2) set official business profit margins; 
3) define principles for setting regulated prices. 


3. Voivodes and city mayors of the Capital of Warsaw, 
Krakow and Lodz set official prices for certain goods and 
services; the Council of Ministers lists these goods and 
services according to article 7, paragraph !. 


4. The primary level people’s councils, and in cities 
divided into districts, the municipal people’s councils, 
determine pricing zones (tariff zones) for the conveyance 
of persons or freight by taxis or trucks. 


Article 19.1. If a seller uses a price in violation of the law 
or regulations based on the law, the treasury chambers 
can restrain the further use of that price and require the 
seller to use the correct price. 


2. Paragraph | also applies to sales profit margins. 


Article 20.1. If the quality of a good or service does not 
fulfill the standards adopted for the official, regulated or 
contractual price, the quantity, mass or volume of the 
products fails to meet the pricing specifications, the 
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service does not fulfill specifications or is not performed 
within the stipulated period and the seller has not 
reduced the price and has therefore gained an indepen- 
dent profit or the seller has uszd official or regulated 
prices to illegally gain a profit, he is required to return 
that profit to the buyer. This refund is also required of a 
seller who despite the limits to freedom of pricing 
defined in article 8, paragraph 1, article 13, paragraph 1, 
paragraph 2, points | and 4, paragraphs 3 and 4, article 
16, paragraph 5 and article 19 has set or increased a price 
that exceeds the maximum permissible level. 


2. If an independent profit is not refunded and this 
situation is determined by the organ monitoring prices, 
the seller is required in addition to his obligations to the 
buyer to pay into the state budget a sum equal to 150 
percent of the independent profit. The same requirement 
applies to a seller who has refunded the profit to the 
buyer after the investigation was begun. 


3. The state budget also receives the independent profit 
if the buyer to whom it was entitled is not known. 


4. An investor that is a socialized enterprise turns over to 
the state budget the independent profit made by the 
executor of buildings and construction projects. 


5. The treasury chamber makes the decision determining 
an independent profit subject to refund and the addi- 
tional sum to be paid into the state budget. 


6. If the circumstances described in paragraph 2 are 
determined by any other organ than that named in 
paragraph 5, this organ asks the treasury bureau to issue 
the decision described in paragraph 5. 


7. A decision by the treasury bureau determining an 
independent profit and additional sum can be appealed 
to the treasury chamber. 


8. The decision determining an independent profit and 
additional sum cannot be issued if one full year has 
elapsed since the end of the year in which the price was 


charged. 


9. Regulations of paragraphs 1-8 also apply when sellers 
violate pricing agreements set between them and the 
Finance Minister on the basis of article 13, paragraph 5. 


10. The Finance Minister decrees the period and manner 
in which independent profits and additional sums are to 
be paid into the state budget. 


11. The provisions of paragraphs 1-10 also apply to sales 
profit margins. 


Article 21.1. If prices are raised regardless of failure to 
fulfill an obligation described in article 13, paragraph 2, 
point 2, the seller is required to pay into the state budget 
a sum equal to the difference between the charged price 
and the price before it was increased. 
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2. If regardless of the failure to fulfill an obligation 
described in article 13, paragraph 2, point 3, the seller 
has increased the price, he is required to pay into the 
state budget a sum equal to 10 percent of the difference 
between the value of the sale calculated on the basis of 
the price charged and the price before it was increased. 


3. If the sum stated in paragraphs | and 2 is not paid into 
the state budget, the decision setting that amount is 
issued by the treasury office and the provisions of article 
20, paragraphs 6-8 are applied. 


4. The Finance Minister can decree the manner and 
schedule of payments within which the sums described 
in paragraphs 1-3 are paid into the state budget. 


Article 22.1. Prices are monitored by the Finance Min- 
ister and the treasury chambers and treasury bureaus. 


2. Public control over pricing is realized on the basis of 
separate legal regulations. 


Article 23. The seller is required to provide representa- 
tives of price-monitoring organs and public control 
Organs with the necessary documents and materials, 
allow them access to the business and provide the 
necessary explanations and information. 


Article 24. Official prices are announced by the Finance 
Minister in the DZIENNIK URZEDOWY CEN. 


Article 25.1. The law does not apply to: 


1) payment for rent of business property, fees for mail 
and telecommunication services and other payments 
determined by separate laws; 


2) prices for goods and services intended exciusively 
for military needs and prices for benefits and services 
performed by military organizations on behalf of sol- 
diers and other persons entitled to these services and 
benefits; 


3) prices charged in foreign currency in foreign trade 
transactions. 


2. The authority of organs and the principles for setting 
prices described in paragraph 1, point 2 is defined by the 
Council of Ministers. 
3. Whenever the law refers to: 

1) price, this denotes charge rates; 


2) business profit margin, this denotes commissions 
and surcharges to the price; 


3) seller or sellers, this respectively denotes the exec- 
utor or executors of a building or construction project or 
of geological work or services. 
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Article 26.1. The decree of 3 June 1953 on the setting of 
prices, payments and charge rates (DZIENNIK 
USTAW, No 31, item 122) is no longer in effect. 


2. Prices and business profit margins set on the basis of 
the decree described in paragraph | remain in effect until 
they are changed by law. 


Order on Wages for , Oil, Gas 
on Wages for Mining, Energy, Oil, 


26000142 Warsaw DZIENNIK USTAW in Polish 
No 28, 24 Aug 88, Item No 197 pp 435-36 


[Executive Order No 197 of the Council of Ministers 
dated 19 August 1988 governing adjustments in regula- 
tions in the law on principles for the creation of remu- 
neration systems at mining, power engineering, oil and 
gas manufacturing industrial enterprises] 


(Text) On the basis of Article 30 of the law of 26 January 
1984 on rules for the creation of plant remuneration 
systems (DZIENNIK USTAW i988, No 28, item 196), it 
is ordered as follows: 


Article 1. This order applies to personnel employed in: 


1) mining industry enterprises included in the order of 
the Council of Ministers of 30 December 1981 in the 
matter of special privileges for mining personnel—the 
Miners’ Charter (DZIENNIK USTAW 1982, No 2, item 
13) and Order No 11 of the President of the Council of 
Ministers of 19 March 1987 in the matter of expanding 
the rules of the charter and the scope of its application to 
employees of certain organizational units (MONITOR 
POLSKI No 8, item 66), 


2) enterprises in the Power Engineering and Brown 
Coal Union covered by the agreement on the branch 
remuneration systern in power engineering, 


3) the Polish Oil and Gas Mining enterprise covered 
by the agreemet on introduction of a plant remuneration 
system, hereinafter called “enterprises.” 


Article 2. The rules of the law of 26 January 1984 on 
principles for creation of plant remuneration systems 
(DZIENNIK USTAW No 28, item 196), hereinafter 
called the “law,” taking into consideration the rules of 
this order, apply to the enterprises. 


Article 3.1. The remuneration system for the enterprises 
is introduced in the form of an agreement. 


2. The agreements will be entered into by: 


1) for branches—the directors general of the Anthra- 
cite Coal Union and the Power Engineering and Brown 
Coal Union as regards the enterprises included in these 
unions on one hand, and appropriate trade union feder- 
ations on the other hand, following an opinion by the 
Minister of Industry, 
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2) for plants—the directors of the remaining enter- 
prises on one hand, after obtaining the opinions of 
employee self-management bodies, and trade union fed- 
erations or plant union organizations on the other hand. 


3. Following negotiation of the agreements, the rule of 
Article 1 paragraph 2 of the law applies. 


Article 4.1. The basis for the scale of additional remu- 
neration for working after hours, night shifts, under 
conditions hazardous to health or especially strenuous or 
dangerous conditions and for remuneration for down 
time not caused by the employee, may not be less han the 
lowest rate of basic remuneration in the lowest category 
of the classification of wage tables, while taking para- 
graph 2 into consideration. 


2. The agreement may retain the present basis for the scale 
of additional remuneration described in paragraph |. 


3. Until the introduction of a rate table for basic remu- 
neration based on the results of work valuation described 
in separate rules, the level of the lowest rate of basic 
compensation in the lowest category of classification is 
established by the Minister of Industry in consultation 
with the appropriate trade union federation and in 
agreement with the Minister of Work and Social Policy. 


4. The agreements may specify other supplementary 
remuneration than that described in paragraph | and the 
principles by which it is established. 


Article 5.1. For employees to whom the Miner's Charter 
applies, special monthly remuneration ensuing from the 
charter replaces the supplement for seniority described 
in the law. 


2. The basis for the scale of the special monthly remu- 
neration described in paragraph | for a period of 
employment in a given workplace may not be higher 
than basic remuneration. 


3. A period of employment in a given workplace means: 


1) for an employee employed underground—ail peri- 
ods of work underground, exclusive of periods of work 
concluded by expiration of the employment relationship 
as a result of quitting or dissolution of an employment 
contract without notice on the part of the employee, 


2) for remaining employees—the period of employ- 
ment in a given enterprise and periods of previous 
employment in the enterprises, if the change in place of 
employment occurred as a result of dissolution of an 
employment contract on the basis of an agreement 
between the parties. 
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4. Employees of the enterprises not entitled, before the 
effective date of this order, to the special monthly 
remuneration described in paragraph | are entitled to a 
supplement for seniority paid in accordance with the 
rules of the law. 


5. For employees of enterprises included in the Power 
Engineering and Brown Coal Union, for whom the 
supplement for seniority is established according to the 
rules of the law, a period of employment in an enterprise 
and periods of previous employment in ail organiza- 
tional units included in this union are counted as a 
period of employment in a given workplace if the change 
in place of employment occurred as a result of dissolu- 
tion of an employment contract on the basis of an 
agreement between the parties. 


Article 6.1. Employees may be paid an anniversary 
award on a percentage scale, specified in the agreement, 
depending on available financial resources, not lower 
than that ensuing from current rules and not higher than 
that established by the law. 


2. The basis for the scale of the anniversary award for a 
period of employment in a given workplace is defined by 
the agreement, while for a period of employment in 
previous workplaces it is the lowest remuneration in 
effect on the date of attainment of the right to the award. 


3. In establishing periods of employment in a given 
workplace, the following apply: 


1) for employees entitled to the special monthly remu- 
neration—the rule of Article 5 paragraph 3, 


2) for employees entitled to a supplement for senior- 
ity—the rules of the law, taking Article 5 paragraph 5 
into consideration. 


4. Detailed principles for awarding and paying anniver- 
sary awards are defined by the agreement. 


Articie 7.1. An employee is entitled to a one-time mon- 
etary allowance in connection with a retirement or 
disability pension on a percentage scale and depending 
on the number of year of employment, as defined in the 
law. 


2. The basis for the scale of the one-time monetary 
allowance for a period worked in previous workplaces is 
the lowest remuneration in effect on the date of attain- 
ment of the right to the allowance, and for a period of 
employment in a given workplace, the remuneration 
specified in the agreement. 


3. In establishing periods of employment in a given 
workplace qualifying for the right to the one-time mon- 
etary allowance, the rules of Article 5 paragraphs 3-5 


apply. 
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4. Detailed principals for awarding and conditions for 
payment of the one-time monetary allowance are defined 
by the agreement. 


Article 8. The following executive orders of the Council 
of Ministers are rendered invalid: 


1) dated 21 October 1985 in the matter of creation of 
plant remuneration by coal industry enterprises 
(DZIENNIK USTAW No 49, item 257 and 1988 No 3, 
item 21), 


2) dated 17 February 1986 in the matter of principles 
for the creation of plant remuneration systems by ore 
mining enterprises (DZIENNIK USTAW No 4, item 25 
and 1988 No 3, item 22), 


3) dated 17 February 1986 in the matter of the 
creation of plant remuneration systems in power engi- 
neering and in the Polish Oil and Gas Mining state 
enterprise (DZIENNIK USTAW No 4, item 26 and 1988 
No 3, item 24), 


4) dated 7 July 1986 in the matter of the creation of 
plant remuneration systems by chemical and mineral 
resource mining enterprises (DZIENNIK USTAW No 
29, item 142 and 1988 No 3, item 23). 


Article 9. This order is effective as of the date of 
publication and valid from l August 1988. 


President of the Council of Ministers Z. Messner 


YUGOSLAVIA 


C Discusses Role of Commission for 
Reform 

28000031 Belgrade INTERVJU in Serbo-Croatian 

28 Oct 88 pp 5-8 


[Interview with Dr Mihajlo Crnobrnja, professor, secre- 
tary of the Commission of the SR Serbia Presidency for 
the Economic Reform, by Dragan Tanasic: “How To Do 
Away With Yourself”; date and place not given] 


[Text] At the time, creation of the Commission of the 
Serbian Presidency for the Economic Reform was a 
surprise and forced the question: Why do we need one 
now at the republic level, when there is already a 
commission of the FEC [Federal Executive Council] 
with the same tasks? Although the public has already 
been given part of the answer, in an interview with Dr 
Mihajlo Crnobrnja, secretary of that commission, we 
wanted to familiarize readers with those reasons in still 
greater detail. 


There were two reasons for establishing the commission, 


Crnobrnja says. 
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First, we wanted to give aid to our creative forces in 
resolving quandaries at the federal level, that is, to aid 
the work of what is called the Mikulic Commission. We 
felt it would be useful if a prestigious body of that kind in 
Serbia took a position on all the key issues of the future 
social reform. 


The second reason was that it follows from the very 
nature of the economic reform that it cannot be carried 
out exclusively at the federal level, however important 
that level might be. That is, we realized that several 
important problems look essentially different in the 
context of our republic and that we can absolutely work 
them out independently, without waiting for any federal 
decisions. 


Dr Mihajlo Crnobrnja, incidentally, is a professor at 
Belgrade University, where he teaches political economy 
and economic policy in the School of Political Science. 
He is the author of several books, studies, and profes- 
sional papers on economic policy, finance, planning, and 
environmental protection. 


He has held several positions in the economy and public 
Offices, and at the moment he is director of the Bureau 
for Social Planning of SR Serbia. 


{INTERVJU] What criteria were used in choosing the 
members of the commission, and which was more 
imporiant—professional competence or ideological 
commitment? 


[Crnobrnja] Although I am secretary of the commission, 
I really would not be able to answer that question 
altogether reliably, since I did not take direct part in 
making up the commission. Yet I can say that the 
commission was formed with the intention of being an 
authoritative and professional group of people. I think 
the work the commission has done so far has actually 
confirmed that. 


It is made up of very prestigious economists, including 
members of the academy, well-known business execu- 
tives, politicians with diverse backgrounds, and, very 
important, the chairmen of all the political and govern- 
ment bodies, that is, the bodies of leadership, in the 
republic. The commission, then, offers both political 
authority and competence and, something that could not 
have been known in advance, but which has turned out 
to be true in proceedings so far, a very high level of 
agreement on basic conceptions. 


{INTERVJU] What procedure has the commission fol- 
lowed in its work? Were individuals assigned, for exam- 
ple, to prepare conceptual outlines of decisions in vari- 
ous areas for their proposals to be elaborated in the 
meetings of the commission, or were all the decisions 
thought through jointly? The commission has obviously 
been working very effectively, by contrast with many 
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similar bodies. In less than a month after its establish- 
ment it offered an outline of radical changes, not only 
economic changes, but also social changes.... 


(Crnobrnja} I also think that we have really worked 
rather effectively, and the procedure we followed was 
that an individual or small group would always prepare 
the basis for discussion. Quite frequently, however, the 
end result would be essentially different—not in its 
commitment, but in the way it was defined. It was our 
aim to set forth the decisions we are proposing as briefly 
as possible, without wrapping them in ideology and 
mystification. So, a very detailed debate is ordinarily 
conducted over the proposals of this kind made by 
individuals or groups. On the average, the commission’s 
meetings have lasted about 3.5 hours. 


[INTERVJU] What do you see as the most important 
changes called for by this document of yours? 


[Crnobrnja] I think that this document should above all 
be the ideological and then also the political basis for 
action. The document itself, of course, does not touch 
upon any specific question of the economy in such a way 
that it could serve as the basis for undertaking anythirg 
operational. For example, when we say that the enter- 
prise should be the basic economic entity, this commit- 
ment of ours is a policy guideline from which all entities 
in Serbia and indeed beyond, before they make new 
decisions, can begin to reflect on how they are conduct- 
ing their business and look to the enterprise being the 
basic entity. 


{INTERVJU] Even a cursory reading of the commission’s 
proposal makes it evident that the basic ideological posi- 
tion is to break with the concept of command socialism. In 
other words, to a large extent it does away with the right of 
the government and the party, especially the latter, to 
intervene in business affairs. How will the changes planned 
be carried out when the present constitution states that the 
party has by the “inevitability of historical development” 
become the leader of the people and the organizer of the 
system? In spite of the efforts of the professional commu- 
nity to get that definition cmitted or at least redefined, 
there has been no mention of it in the amendments 
proposed for changing the constitution. 


[Crnobrnja] If the passage you refer to were taken 
strictly, then there would be little room in which to 
move. However, I believe that it can also be read 
differently (aside from the fact that in this society it is at 
times fortunate that we do not stick to absolutely every- 
thing that is written down), and even that the other 
reading is more probable. So my answer is that the 
adoption of institutional arrangements of this kind, 
which will include the principle of de jure reduction of 
the party’s role and dismantling of its authority, would 
be left to current policy... 
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{INTERVJU] Current policy has its own implementers, 
and I would like you to name them. 


[Crnobrnja] I will be getting to that. Current policy 
strives to maximize its own interest. If for various 
reasons the basic principle has not made provision for 
the optimum result, the option always exists in current 
policy to read those basic principles more constructively, 
that is, to read them so that they lead to the situation that 
is desired and perhaps will be defined in basic principles 
at some later date. 


(INTERVJU] Which means what in ordinary plain 
language’... 


[Crnobrnja] It means that the commitments to the 
economic reform, if they are authentic, in spite of the 
basic legal principles which have not been fully spelled 
out, can be implemented in practice under considerably 
greater impact of various things that are known and the 
political circumstances that have a bearing on that 
practice. The present worker dissatisfaction because of 
their position in society and above all else because of low 
earnings will force many politicians to realize that the 
command system of solving urgent problems which we 
have had up to now has far less room in which to 
maneuver. This coercion is opening up space in which to 
explore new formulas in carrying out the reform and 
thereby new relations in society as well. But we should 
not be so naive as to believe that the institutional system 
can be implemented the way one turns a light on and 
off—by flipping a switch. 


On the contrary, it needs to be clearly stated that in the 
transitional period the purity of the commitments will be 
“sullied” and it is quite certain that the Yugoslav econ- 
omy will not be altogether a market economy. The very 
act of amending the constitution and proclaiming the 
economic reform is actually only the beginning of the 
entire matter. It follows, then, that the role of the 
government and the role of the League of Communists— 
if for no other reason, then, if not because of a defense of 
our own interests, then because 0° ignorance as how 
otherwise to proceed—will be perpetuated both because 
of inertia and also by intention. 


{INTERVJU] Some politicians seem to envisage the 
necessity of that transitional period and those transi- 
tional mechanisms, promising greater results than are 
possible in the present situation... 


[Crnobrnja} Neglecting the role of the League of Com- 
munists as a direct participant could have adverse con- 
sequences, in exactly the same way as the insistence of 
individuals to be everyone’s mother, if I might put it 
derisively: that is, the party embodying authority (partija 
viasti). Which is something, after all, we renounced long 
ago, not only declaratively, but also in practice. 
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J[INTERVJU] The very introductory section of the doc- 
ument states that freeing the economy of the bureaucracy 
is one of the paramount tasks, since the enterprise, as 
you just said a while back, will be affirmed as the basic 
economic entity. Other necessary prerequisites to the 
optimum business operation of the economy are also 
enumerated. Yet one gets the impression that even you, 
like many similar bodies before you, have neglected 
important facts in Yugoslavia’s financial and spiritual 
reality. Do you know of a case when the bureaucracy has 
done away with itself? 


[Crnobrnja] I do: the British Government under Marga- 
ret Thatcher... 


{INTERVJU] I was thinking of socialist regimes.... 


[Crnobrnja} If I did not believe in that possibility, | 
would not work in a government institution, nor would I 
be doing my job on this commission. In spite of the 
awareness that the self-elimination of a stratum such as 
the bureaucracy is extremely difficult and complicated, 
and, as you have said, without precedent in the socialist 
countries, I am convinced that it is possible. 


(INTER VJU] When I referred to the commission’s over- 
sights, I was thinking of the rigid ideological and mental 
matrix that has been built over these 45 years since the 
war. For years, the Yugoslav public has been showered 
with condemnations of the market economy as the most 
horrible capitalist evil, so that it is quite natural that 
there should have been the slogan displayed at the rally 
in Niksic: ““Who are those who are offering us a market 
economy, bread made with an admixture of rye flour, 
inflation, economic chaos, and misery.” 


[Crnobrnja] Everything in that slogan that followed the 
phrase “market economy” is essentially the consequence 
of the market economy's absence. I would like the person 
who carried or who wrote that slogan to tell me the 
countries which have a truly market economy and are in 
a state of misery and chaos and do not have bread of all 
kinds, indeed an abundance of it. 


{INTERVJU] The trouble in Yugoslavia is not the exist- 
ence of that individual, but the fact that there are a great 
many people who think the same way he doez.... 


{Crnobrnja] There I agree with you. Still I would say that 
the immense majority of Yugoslavs, including our busi- 
ness executives, do not actually know what a market 
economy is. Except for a brief period in the sixties, and 
even then not completely, Yugoslavia has never had the 
conditions for a market economy. It presupposes not 
only a market for goods, but also for manpower and 
capital. So, if a capital market is instituted, in and of 
itself it will gradually break down all the barriers that 
have existed up to now, and at the same time it will also 
alter that mental matrix you speak of. After all, aside 
from the ideological matrix, we also have a culturological 
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matrix which does not honor creativity and achieve- 
ment; it does not strive for success and the top, but relies 
on the average. That egalitarian matrix has endured for 
several centuries now. In and of itself it does not facili- 
tate the very best results in conduct of economic activity 
on the market. Accordingly, even if the market could be 
immediately instituted, we would not have the kind of 
results attained, say, by the American matrix, which is 
oriented toward achievement. 


{INTERVJU] The resistance to the market economy will 
be still greater when its rules go into effect. 


(Crnobrnja}] That is true, but it has to be said that a 
market economy, aside from the resistance of idlers, at 
the same time opens up immense opportunities to those 
who are ambitious and have knowledge that they can 
apply in their work. We hope that the social gain from 
them will be greater than the loss that will occur by 
eliminating the incompetent from work processes. 


{INTERVJU] The commission's proposal also states that 
the success of the enterprise will not be subject to any 
sort of rigid scheme set in advance, but will depend 
exclusively on the domestic and foreign market. Does 
that mean that in the future enterprises will be making 
completely independent decisions in choosing their 
management personnel? 


[Crnobrnja] Our commitment in that respect is quite 
clear: the enterprises themselves choose their own pro- 
fessional management, that professional management is 
accountable to the enterprise for its success or failure, 
and it is accountable to the government exclusively with 
respect to observance of legality. However, just as with 
everything we have already said, here again it would be 
unrealistic to expect that the process will take piace 
overnight. 


{INTERVJU] What is the essence of the proposal? 


[Crnobrnja] The essence is to carry out a fundamental 
financial consolidation of economic organizations in 
such a way as to write off and charge to business assets 
everything that can be written off, to reduce fictitious 
assets, and to cancel offsetting claims wherever possible. 
All of that would be done at the level of the enterprise. 
the banks, and the republics, and finally at the level of 
the Federation. The gist of that idea is that the numerous 
dubious financial items, above all exchange rate differ- 
ences, would be treated as public debt, that is, the debt of 
the government, since they came about by a decision of 
the government as to how exchange rate differences were 
to be recorded. 


({INTERVJU] Is there a reliable figure on the size of the 
domestic claims in Yugoslavia? 


[Crnobrnja] According to certain estimates, they amount 
to about 38 percent of the annual social product. We 
should realize, however, that public debt exists in all 
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market economies and is considerably greater relative to 
the annual social product than it is in Yugoslavia. In 
Belgium, for example, the public debt stands at 115 
percent, in Denmark it is all of 130 percent of the annual 
social product. 


{INTERVJU] What is the disposition in the other repub- 
lics toward that Slovenian idea? 


[Crnobrnja} That I would not be able to tell you, since 
this proposal has not at this point been institutionalized 
as the official position of Slovenia, but was elaborated 
and offered to the commission of the FEC by Prof Ivan 
Ribnikar in the form of a document. So, although 
Professor Ribnikar’s work has the status of an individu- 
al’s idea, I think that the leadership and business execu- 
tives in Slovenia have a favorable opinion of it. 


[INTERVJU] How will the trade sector free itself of 
geographic restrictions? 


[Crnobrnja] The opinion of the commission is that the 
trade sector, taken in general, must extricate itself from 
the position of a consignment operation and must under- 
take ventures at its own risk. If that happens, then to a 
considerable extent this will settle the question of its 
geographic and administrative location. After all, if it 
should follow its economic interest, not on the basis of 
sale on consignment, but on the basis of a sales transac- 
tion completed, then it is not difficult to imagine that 
UPI from Sarajevo or ““Centroprom” from Belgrade will 
head for the Zagreb or Ljubljana area, since those 
markets offer solid prerequisites and conditions for the 
marketing of their goods, and that would also mean 
minimizing their business risks. 


At the same time, any success in degovernmentalization 
of the entire economy must necessarily have the impact 
of degovernmentalizing the trade sector as well. There is 
no logic whatsover, in ““Crvena Zastava” having the right 
to invest where it likes and for enterprises in the trade 
sector not to have that same right. 


[INTERVJU] In advocating the free movement of goods, 
labor, and capital, you were surely referring as well to the 
present ethnic sensitivity and unequal employment in 
the various republics? 


[Crnobrnja] In answering that question we must go back 
once again to a fact of capital importance: no design of a 
reform will contain ready-made solutions, but will indi- 
cate the way in which the present dysfunctional relations 
can be overcome from the standpoint of economic 
progress and thereby, then, economic integration as well. 
The moods and the thinking of the nationalities at this 
moment are certainly not factors favorable to carrying 
out economic integration, but that thinking of the 
nationalities will change as opportunities open up for 
enterprises, banks, and the trade sector to engage in 
economic integration. So, in spite of the cacophony of 
the nationalities and the fact that we all find ourselves in 
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widely differing objective situations, not only with 
respect to the creation of new jobs, the transportation 
infrastructure, the available capital, the amount of 
equipment and labor, the degree of training of man- 
power, and the exceedingly heterogeneous social envi- 
ronment, the superior logic of the market is that in time 
we can ize that heterogencity.... Just as the logic 
of the world market has resulted in universalization of 
those values and constitutes a progressive force of 
humanity. It would, of course, be much better if we did 
not have such pronounced ethnic passions, since then 
that process could proceed much more easily and faster. 


[INTERVJU] Is there any other possibility at all of getting 
out of the crisis except through a market economy? 


(Crnobrnja] I think it is now clear to even those who are 
least politically informed and literate that the socialist 
countries have no other option than a market economy. 
The state has demonstrated its inability to perform the 
integrative function, and the ability the party once had 
has melted away with time. What is left for us to try, 
then, is what has been the basis of integration not only of 
Western Europe, but also of certain other regions in ihe 
world, and these are the fundamental economic laws, 
above all the logic of the reproduction of capital, even 
though in our case it is a question of social capital. 


[INTERVJU] You have also devoted particular atten- 
tion to the role of the state. In our case, can we even 
speak about optimality and efficiency if we continue to 
have eight states with the full complement of institu- 
tions, the costs of which, in spite of all the proclama- 
tions, have not diminished. At least, that is how it has 
been up to now.... : 


[Crnobrnja] Certainly not. Yugoslavia cannot for the 
foreseeable future reduce the number of its states, as you 
refer to them, but it can and must at the same time work 
in two directions. First, to make decisions which are 
effective and uniform for everyone. This is mistakenly 
referred to in the jargon as centralization. However, that 
kind of centralization exists even in the economies 
organized to the maximum degree around the market, 
such as the centralism of the federal banks in the United 
States and the Federal Republic of Germany and their 
uniform monetary policy. 


But there is something else I would call attention to: you 
mentioned cight states, and you have forgotten the 
hundreds of opstinas, which have their cumbersome 
administrations. In Serbia, we have been having exceed- 
ingly great troubles with such opstinas. Optimization of 
their operation, then, is another important task. 


[INTERVJU] Why hasn’t that been settled before now? 
[Crnobrnja] Well, we have been waiting, you might say, 


for the end of the round of constitutional amendments so 
tha® we might then be able to state clearly that every 
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opstina should not be a state and have all the prerogatives 
of a state. We feel that our opstinas ought to be like in 
France: relatively small, that they should have a meager 
number of staff services, while the larger and more highly 
developed ones would have a larger number. So, on that 
basis it is possible to achieve a real and essential reduction 
of the influence of the state and the expense of its admin- 
istration, and the available human energy can be used on 
something creative. 


([INTERVJU] What issues will the commission be taking 
up in its subsequent work, since it is obvious that you have 
not finished your job? 


(Crnobrnja} Not only have we not finished it, but current 
political events have to some extent slowed up the work of 
the commission, which is, of course, understandable. We 
have several very important subject areas on the agenda. 
The entire prodlem area of housing is now under consid- 
eration, and then we will be dealing with large economic 
systems such as the railroads, the Smederevo Metallurgical 
— and so on (important projects have already been 
ne). 


To continue, we intend to examine the position of the 
social services, and it is our desire to free them, taken as a 
whole, of the fiscal method of financing as much as 
possible and—in the spirit of the economic reform—place 
them in an economically more stable position, and at the 
same time give them the incentive to behave optimally on 
their own both with respect to hiring and also with respect 
to developing the network and improving their services. 
After the social services we will be taking up the question 
of public finance, that is, of the state itself as such. 


{INTERVJU] In June, the commission even took up the 
possibility of setting up a fund for the welfare of the 
unemployed. What has been done so far in that respect? 


[Crnobrnja] At that time, as you recall, we announced that 
this fund would be the most suitable way of resolving 
social tensions more peacefully, tensions that might other- 
wise prevent implementation of the reform. That idea is 
now being elaborated by professionals and when it is ready 
in the form of a project, we will study it once again. The 
way in which resources are obtained for that fund has tc be 
precisely established, along with the way in which those 
resources will be spent. In other words, we have to know 
exactly who will qualify for those resources, how long he 
can take advantage of them, in what amount, and so on. 


{[INTERVJU]} Comrade Crnobrnja, it is generally known 
that postwar policy has been anti-intellectual and that 
valuable minds have left the country, not only because of 
financial compensation, but in order to obtain greater 
recognition for their creative ideas. Has thought been 
given to this in the commission? 


{Crnobrnja] I should say it has! Very serious thought as a 
matter of act. We will very soon be examining how we can 
stop the brain drain of our most highly qualified people. | 
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can say that the members of the commission are unani- 
mously convinced that this is one of the greatest problems 
and that we will be making the greatest efforts to keep the 
most highly qualified and able people in the country. It is 
clear to all of us that they can make the greatest contribu- 
tion to overcoming the present difficulties. 


(INTER VJU} Finally, I would like to ask you what Serbia 
will do if its ideas and proposals do not win the support of 
other communities and if, for example, the decisions of the 
commission of the FEC should be essentially different 
from yours? I ask you that because | have read that the 
chairman of the Federal Executive Council has announced 
that the Law on Associated Labor should de preserved in 
the future.... Yet it is the bible of the so-called consensus 
economy and something quite the opposite of the model of 
a market economy. 


[Crnobrnja]} l took the statement by Premier Mikulic to 
mean that the Law on Associated Labor should be 
retained, but that it should be given a far more modest 
place than it once had as the so-called “constitution of 
associated labor.” Perhaps I misunderstood Comrade 
Mikulic, but in essence that is not so important as what 
actually becomes of the philosophy associated with that 
law. After reading side by side certain documents of the 
FEC commission and the material of our commission I can 
say that there is a very high level of agreement in the 
decisions proposed on a large number of fundamental 
issues. This applies first of all to the position of the 
enterprise, the organization and operation of foreign trade, 
the banks, and the financial market. There are certain 
differences with respect to distribution, but they are not 
insurmountable, nor are they fundsmentally different, 
some of them, for instance, advocating pay scales, and 
others a literal system of payment on the basis of output. 


[INTERVJU] So that there are not any very great differ- 
ences? 


[Crnobrnja} Well, that would be going a bit too far. As a 
matter of fact, the greatest differences exist in the 
domain of what is not treated as an economic problem, 
but as a relationship within the Federatior. xd that has 
to do with the unity of Yugoslav economic space. 
Debates are being conducted as to whether to have a 
single market or a common market and what sort of 
monetary and fiscal policy we should apply in the future. 


[INTERVJU] Where can these endless debates take us? 


[Crnobrnja) Yugoslavia will live and survive either solu- 
tion, but I think that it would be better if we agree to 
adopt a single market and a single policy in these areas 
than if we adopt the concept of a common market. After 
all, as is well-known, in 1992 the common market in 
Europe is becoming a single market, and we, who already 
have all the institutional prerequisites, do not have the 
strength to also find a political solution for it! That truly 
would be an antihistorical solution which even our most 
devoted friends abroad would not understand. 
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GERMAN DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC 


Juvenile Continues To Increase 
23000037 Bonn RHEINISCHER MERKUR/CHRIST 
UND WELT in German 14 Oct 88 p 25 


[Article by Detlef Berg: “Skinheads Confront the Drear- 
iness of Everyday Life”’)} 


[Text] Weekly and daily news publications in the GDR 
report more and more often on skinhead rowdies in 
Berlin, Leipzig, Erfurt, Halle, and Dresden, who are 
charged with crimes such as brutalizing civilians, dis- 
turbing the peace, stealing motor vehicles, and forging 
documents. 


The trial of nine juveniles ranging in age from 18 to 25 
who attacked people at a rock concert in East Berlin’s 
Zionskirche last 17 October highlights a development on 
the East German juvenile scene that is quite similar to 
what is happening in the Federal Republic. The public 
trial lasted several days and according to the media 
succeeded in “proving definitively the guilt of the 
accused.” Furthermore, according to the media, the 
accused “had organized themselves Western-style into 
gangs. Then all during 1987 they ramdomly attacked 
innocent citizens viciously within the district of Ora- 
nienburg—in inns and trains, or on the open road. They 
would assault their victims, hit them strategically with 
fists and feet and inflict serious injury. In some cases, 
broken bones and severe bruises led to a prolonged 
absence from work.” 


Illegal breaking and entering also is on the rise among 
juveniles in the GDR. Last January, an 18 year resident 
of Dresden was caught red-handed. In only 3 months, 
from November 1987 to January 1988, he had “partici- 
pated in 11 thefts netting about 2,600 marks.” He was 
interested in everthing he could get ahold of, from 
televisons left temporarily by movers in stairways, 
purses with money and identification papers slung over 
bicycle handlebars to windbreakers hanging from dormi- 
tory coatracks. He had been working since November as 
a mason in a business in Dresden and according to his 
testimony, he had enough time during work hours to 
survey nearby houses for valuables. 


It seems that a society which in its official party doctrine 
claims immunity to crime is beset by a multitude of 
criminal occurrences. Where then does reality begin and 
the dream end? The fact is that every second crin.inal 
offense in the GDR is committed by juveniles between 
the ages of 14 and 25. The highest incident is found 
among those between the ages of 18 and 21. It is hard for 
the SED to acknowledge these harsh statistics but even 
harder to realize that juvenile delinquency has increased 
considerably over the past 2 decades despite every effort 
to instill social responsibility via education. 
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Almost every type of criminal offense shows an increase: 
bodily injury, robbery and blackmail, the defrauding of 
“socialist property,” arson, accidents involving heavy 
injuries, unauthorized use of vehicles as well as resisting 
arrest, hooliganism, and aiding and abetting in criminal 
acts. Additional offenses probably include an array of 
“political” violations such as illegal border crossing, 
“obstructing the social effort,” “initiating illegal 
contacts,” as well as military offenses. 


The Erfurt SED press organ DAS VOLK reported in 
great detail on the trial of a soccer rowdy—a 21-year-old 
man who brutally beat a young man who was displaying 
the emblems of the opposing team. The offender or 
“fan” was sentenced to 10 months in prison and 


required to pay damages. 


Ugly outrages committed by soccer fans are no longer 
restricted to the capitalist West. The Leipzig Volkszei- 
tung reported of a gang of juveniles who had banded 
together in a train. “The mob was led by a 25-year-old 
male in a wheel chair. When he proceeded to jump off 
the moving train, police rescued him. Instead of thank- 
ing the comrades, he vilified them in the most vulgar and 
insulting language.” 


Compared to alcohol related offenses, robbery, and 
traffic violations; drug related crimes are still a low 
priority in the GDR. Nevertheless, forensic laboratories 
are prepared for the identification of drugs. Until now 
though, laboratories are mostly dealing with medication 
abuse and the “inhalation” of solvent vapors and not 
with hard inly because the international drug 
trade shows little interest in East German currency. 


Drug number one is alcohol. Alcohol consumption per 
capita has risen steadily during the past few years. At 
present it exceeds by more than half the not unconsider- 
able alcohol intake of young West Germans. The alarming 
fact is that alcohol consumers are getting younger and 
younger. Forty percent of all offenses are committed under 
the influence of alcohol, while a full 80 percent of all 
incidents involving “unruly behavior” are a result of 
alcohol consumption. The Punk subculture is also a com- 
mon feature in large cities. Punkers are continuously 
hiding from the police, they live in dilapidated houses that 
have been abandoned by the local housing authorities. 


A group to be reckoned with are the skinheads. The 
Dresdener daily paper points out that trial records show 
just how dangerous these youth gangs are. The GDR 
traditionally categorizes crime as an “appendix to the 
past” because criminal behavior is not germaine to 
socialism and hence cannot be acknowledged; however, 
a criminal law text book—not generally available to the 
public—stipulates that “at present criminal behavior in 
the GDR presents a problem of relatively massive pro- 
portions.” 
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Needless to say, statistics in the GDR list no data on 
juvenile delinquency, the few data that are published 
show no indication of a reduction or dissappearance of 
youth criminality. Why is it that mostly young people get 
into trouble with the law? Why does this group show by 
far the highest incident of criminal offenses per capita? 
And all that in spite of the fact the these young people 
have been brought up exclusively under socialist condi- 
tions and have never been exposed to the corrupting 
influence of “capitalism.” 


GDR ideologists still believe that criminal behavior has 
its roots in the influence exacted by the “imperialistic 
camp,” especially the Federal Republic, as well as in the 
relics of the GDR’s own capitalist past. 


More recently thcugh, several scientists in the GDR have 
admitted that certain social conditions within the GDR 
are potentially fostering socially deviant behavior such 
as the “toleration of criminal offenses,” especially in 
cases involving “speculation, usury, corruption, black- 
mail, and reiated offenses.” 


Another criticism addresses the tendency among young 
people to concentrate primarily and exclusively on mate- 
rial things and on the consumption of goods—very much 
like in the West. Another criticism focuses on the dis- 
crepancy between the state’s exhortation to trust young 
people more and to give them some responsibility, and 
the way things really are. It is easy, no doubt, to lambaste 
teachers, those reponsible for training teachers, and FDJ 
organization officials for displaying narrow-mindedness, 
indifference, thoughtlessness, lack of compassion, lack of 
intellect, and limited understanding in matters of poli- 
tics and ideology. 


But such observations reveal only half the truth. Another 
problem is that young people in the GDR lack almost 
completely the opportunity to define their own values 
because the State invades not only everyday life, but also 
the private sphere. State scientists concerned with the 
prevention of criminal behavior underscore this obser- 
vation. They have recognized that juvenile delinquency 
could be reduced by helping young people to use their 
free time in a meaningful way. Of particular importance 
in this scenario are group organizations with their well 
recognized ability to influence social behavior. However, 
many “not formally organized” groups draw strong 
criticism because they are hard “ to guide.” It will be the 
task of the leadership within organized youth groups to 
reach those “not formally organized” with improved 
strategies of persuasion and education. 


Yet, experience has shown so far that persistent efforts of 
establishing regulations and controls have encouraged 
rather than discouraged rowdy behavior and alcohol 
abuse and along with it the chances for crimes to occur. 
There is also a tendency in the GDR to respond to an 
increase in crime by threatening with massive sanc- 
tions—another indication belying the image created by 
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the SED that the GDR is ¢ “state for the new genera- 
tion.” Everything points to a future besieged with youth 
related problems of which criminal behavior is only one 
of many possible facets. 


ROMANIA 


in Structure, Role of Social Classes 
27000004 Bucharest ERA SOCIALISTA in Romanian 
No 18, 25 Sep 88 pp 22-30 


[Articles by Sorin Tanasescu, lon Glodeanu, Gheorghe 
Andreescu, Stefan Costea, University Reader Dr Elisa- 
beta Traistaru, and Sorin Mitulescu; first four para- 
graphs are ERA SOCIALISTA introduction] 


[Text] The revolutionary reforms instituted in Romania 
in the years of socialist construction and especially in the 
period inaugurated by the Ninth RCP Congress brought 
about great and continuing changes in the social and 
class structure and in the roles of the social classes and 
categories. The exploiting classes, the bourgeoisie and 
the landowners, completely disappeared and, along with 
them, the economic and social conditions associated 
with the oppressor classes were abolished forever. More- 
over, highly significant changes were made in the roles 
and structures of the working class, the peasantry and the 
intelligentsia, and the unity of all social classes and 
categories, which is the firm foundation of our socialist 
system, was consolidated. 


In the present stage of construction of the fully devel- 
oped socialist society, the objective process of uniting 
the social classes and categories and gradually leveling 
our society is being accentuated. Implementation of this 
process is determined by the radical socioeconomic 
changes going on in development of the productive 
forces, the further improvement of production relations 
and all social relations, the progress of science, education 
and culture, and the continuing improvement of the 
professional knowledge and the political-ideological 
training of all social classes and categories. 


As it says in the April Theses, the social classes and 
categories will be unified and leveled on the basis of the 
latest advances of science, technology, and culture, of 
their ever closer collaboration in the production process, 
and of all society's rise to new and higher levels of 
progress and civilization. Party Secretary General Nico- 
lae Ceausescu says, “This regular revolutionary process 
will gradually but inevitably consolidate the unity and 
leveling of the working class, peasantry, intelligentsia, 
and the other social categories, who in the course of the 
social division of labor will form a single working people 
purposely building their future and communism, the 
most just system that man has known.” 
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In the light of these poiicies, ERA SOCIALISTA is 
publishing a series of articles in this issue that point out 
some main directions and trends in the changes that 
have been going on in the social structure, nature, and 
role and functions of the social classes and categories in 
Romania. 


[Article by Sorin Tanasescu: “Development of the Tech- 
nical-Material Base Critical to Social Changes”) 


In the extensive undertaking of socialist construction, 
development of the productive forces on the basis of the 
most advanced gains of the technical-scientific revolu- 
tion and of universal knowledge has been and is one of 
our party’s constant concerns and a major aim of its 
economic policy. In the pursuit of this strategy, the RCP 
has considered both the generally valid principle of the 
primary role of material production in securing general 
social progress and the particular conditions, namely the 
technical-material base that Romania has in the period 
of its transition to socialist construction. 


Practical application of this economic strategy, particu- 
larly in the period inaugurated by the historic decisions 
of the Ninth RCP Congress resulted in the rapid and 
harmonious development of industry, agriculture, and 
all sectors, in balanced distribution of the productive 


forces throughout Romania to the socioeconomic better- . 


ment of all counties and areas of the nation, in acceler- 
ated modernization of urban and rural localities, and in 
general improvement of the entire people's standard of 
civilization and welfare. Allocation of about one-third of 
the national income of the development fund has been 
and still is vital to intensive growth of society’s technical- 
material base and of the entire national income. On that 
basis the national industrial output has increased by 
more than 120 times since 1945, the agricultural output 
has increased by more than 6 times, and the national 
income has increased by more than 33 times. The 
national wealth has accordingly reached § trillion lei, 
and fixed assets have increased from only 80 billion lei in 
1948 to 3.2 trillion lei at present, over 90 percent of 
those resources having been acquired in the last 23 years. 


Under the influence of Nicolae Ceausescu’s revolution- 
ary thought and activity, extensive programs and mea- 
sures were adopted in the last 23 years to contribute to 
better use of our society's material and manpower 
resources and to intensive growth of the national econ- 
omy. In forming and developing the technical-material 
base of the new order, objectives were constantly pur- 
sued that would secure the decisive role of industry and 
accordingly that of the processing industry in the series 
of material production sectors, the development of agri- 
culture as the second basic sector of the national econ- 
omy, the harmonious and balanced regional aliocation of 
production capacities. a distinct place for the Romanian 
economy in the international division of labor, et al. 
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On the principle of harmonious, proportional develop- 
ment of the productive forces, in the last two decades our 
party and state developed the technical-material bases of 
all counties and areas of the country and especially those 
that were lagging in that respect in 1965. 


Strengthening the technical-material base actually meant 
developing socialist ownership. Balancing and propor- 
tioning the development of the technical-material bases 
of both the sectors and the counties, as constant aims of 
party policy, led to better correlation cf the interests of 
is cabiaea cotanatien of eamttataniite i Ga onadumten 
process and to better combination of the workers’ indi- 
viduz! interests with their general and group interests. 


The balanced development of the national economy and 
equal involvement of all areas of Romania in the pro- 
duction process facilitated the growing participation of 
all workers, regardless of the sector or county wherein 
they work, in achieving the major aims of the nation’s 
all-round progress. 


Development of the technical-material base in Romania 
is now in a new and higher stage, that of modernizing 
and improving on the basis of the most effective 
advances of the current technical-scientific revolution. 


Intensive development of the productive forces and the 
national economy as 2 whole, the continuing progress of 
science, education, and culture, and consolidation of 
socialist ownership made major structural changes in the 
social classes and categories and in their role and func- 
tions in material and intellectual production, in all 
socioeconomic activity, and in social management. In 
this connection the RCP secretary general has very 
clearly described the dialectical relationship between the 
changes in society’s technical-material base and the 
social changes, especially those in the social and class 
structure. As society’s material base is developed and 
acquires new qualities, the social and class structure and 
the process of socia! leveling acquire new dimensions. 


The employed population, boih as a dynamic and as an 
evolution of its structure, is an important first consider- 
ation here. In the 1965-85 period Romania's employed 
population showed an absolute growth of 902,100 per- 
sons (from 9,684,000 in 1965 to 10,586,100 in 1985), 
corresponding to a relative increase of 9.3 percent. The 
growth rate of the employed population was lower than 
that of the total population, so that in this period the 
proportion of the employed population in the total 
population declined from 50.8 percent in 1965 to 46.5 
percent in 1985. This evolution can be explained prima- 
rily by the intensive growth of the young population in 
that period, since the annual demographic increase tor 
almost the entire period is greater than it was in the 
periods before 1965. Meanwhile, in view of the popula- 
tion’s greater life expectancy, the growth of the popula- 
tion in the “third age group” also contributed to some 
extent to the evolution of the employed population and 
its proportion in the total population in the 1% +85 
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period. Since part of the young population reached the 
age of entering production beginning in 1986 and since 
this process will continue in the next decade, the 13th 
RCP Congress instituted a broad program for intensive 
development of the national economy in this 5-year plan 
and thereafter in order to secure full employment of the 
population born in the 1965-85 period. 


There was also a pronounced increase in the number of 
workers, an indicator evolving from development of the 
technical-material base and the increase in production 
cape cities, which made it possible to create new jobs 
mainly in industry, construction, transportation, and 
telecommunications. Accordingly, the proportion of 
workers in the total employed population rose from 44.4 
percent in 1965 to 72.3 percent in 1985. The “number of 
workers” rose the most of all labor force indicators, 
consolidating the position and leadership of the working 
class in all Romanian society. As the party secretary 
general quite rightly says in the April Theses, ““Devel- 
opment of the productive forces and of state and coop- 
erative socialist ownership greatly increased the working 
class, which is the most powerful class in our socialist 
society.” The increased number of workers was accom- 
panied by their increased proportion in the total person- 
nel from 72.2 percent in 1965 to 79.4 percent in 1985. 


Implementation of the guidelines and goals set by the 
13th RCP Congress and the National Party Conference 
for developing the Romanian economy in the current 
5-year plan and thereafter, increasing promotion of the 
intensive factors, accomplishment of the new technical- 
scientific revolution, and Romania’s conversion to a 
medium-developed country will further increase the 
working class and workers in the economy. On the whole 
this is a matter of qualitative growth, with particular 
emphasis on acquiring highly professional and special- 
ized training. The vital role of improved training of the 
labor force according to the provisions of the programs 
for balanced, harmonious development of the national 
economy is heavily emphasized in the Apri! Theses, 
which say among other things that “More and more 
specialized jobs in production and other fields will have 
to be held by workers with higher education.” Perfor- 
mance of this task will permit further reduction of the 
existing gap between Romania and the economically 
developed countries on the number of specialists (espe- 
cially those with higher education) per 1,000 employees. 


Rapid development of the productive forces has also 
made radical changes in the ranks of the peasantry. Their 
reduced number and lower proportion in the total 
employed population should be noted as a trend. In the 
process of creating and developing socialist industry, a 
rapid process since 1965 especially, the peasantry have 
been the source of the population employed in that 
sector, as indicated by the reduction of the agricultural 


population. 


The qualitative developments, namely the radical 
changes in the peasantry both as participants and critic! 
factors in agricultural production and as important ele- 
ments of the Romanian social structures, shouid be 
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noted alongside these quantitative ones. The peasantry’s 
role in the nation’s socioeconomic activity is increasing 
even more in the period of the new agrarian revoluticn. 
The chief objectives of the new agrarian revolution itself, 
that “third revolution” in Romanian agriculture in the 
postwar period, are to make radical changes in the lives 
of the peasants and to make an increasingly important 
place for their class in the system of social classes in 
keeping with their place in material production. 


Under the influence of contemporary technical-scientific 
progress and the more decisive role of science and 
education in economic development, the intelligentsia 
have also gained a major numerical and qualitative 
growth, as well as a consolidation of their role and 
functions in the process of socialist reproduction and an 
increasingly important participation in Romania’s 
social-cultural activity. Through their active participa- 
tion in scientific research, in training personnel essential 
to the national economy, and in organizing and manag- 
ing the production process, the intelligentsia are making 
an increasingly important contribution to development 
of the Romanian economy and of Romanian society as a 
whole. 


The changes made in every social class, lending the 
whole social structure new and essential characteristics, 
ultimately reveal the fact, fully confirmed by social 
experience, that development of the socialist economy 
and of the productive forces makes major changes in the 
evolution and role of the social classes by accelerating 
the processes of leveling and eliminating the essential 
differences among them, and it strengthens the entire 
people’s unity and solidarity around the party, the lead- 
ing political force of society as a whole. 


[Article by Ion Glodeanu: “The Working Class as the 
Strongest Social Class”’] 


The class structure of our society, which is the chief 
component of the social structure, underwent qualitative 
changes in the years of socialist construction that 
affected the nature, role, and functions of the social 
classes. The RCP policy of industrialization, imple- 
mented consistently and with unprecedented speed since 
the Ninth Party Congress especially, was vitally impor- 
tant in implementing the programs for national socio- 
economic development that brought about those 
changes. 


Industrialization and the other socioeconomic processes 
that it brought about made major structural changes in 
the employed population. Whereas three-fourths of the 
total employed population was concentrated in agricul- 
ture and only one-fourth in the other sectors the year the 
main production means were nationalized, by the end of 
1985 the population employed in agriculture amounted 
to 28.5 percent of the total employed population, while 
the nonagricultural sectors accounted for 71.5 percent. 
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The structural changes in the employed population were 
accompanied by corresponding radical changes in the 
ranks of the working class that enhanced their power and 
capability as the leading social class of Romanian soci- 
ety. These changes are closely related to the political, 
economic, social, and cultural structural changes and to 
the numerical growth of the working class. On the one 
hand the growth of the working class was the framework 
for all the qualitative changes within it, while on the 
other its numerical evolution quite clearly illustrates the 
RCP’s political strategy for national socioeconomic 
development. 


The numerical growth of the working class is character- 
ized by its extremely rapid rate, from 1,222,900 persons 
in 1950 to 3,109,900 in 1965 and to 6,048,700 at the end 
of 1985, which means an increase of 5 times the number 
of workers in only 35 years. The working class has logged 
an average annual gain of about 150,000 persons since 
the start of national industrialization. 


The growth rate of the working class was closely related 
to that of industrialization and to the objectives of each 
stage of national development as well. In the period of 
the first 5-year plans (1951-55, 1956-60, and 1961-65), 
the stage of forming socialist society’s technical-material 
base, the working class gained an annual average of more 
than 125,000 persons, and in the last two decades an 
annual average of more than 171,000 persons. The 
greatest gain was between 1971 and 1975, at an annual 
average of 231,000 persons. The working class increased 
by 215,700 persons in 1981-85, when national economic 
development acquired a pronounced intensive character, 
with emphasis on the qualitative aspects. 


Against the background of the growing number of work- 
ers in all sectors, the industrial workers showed the 
greatest increase. While the total number of workers 
increased by 2.97 million persons in 1966-85, 1.73 
million of those were in industry, or more than half (58.3 
percent) of the total increase. Other sectors also showed 
major increases (transportation-telecommunications, 
construction, circulation of goods, et al). 


These characteristics also indicate both that the devel- 
opment of the working class was planned and imple- 
mented as a development in all sectors of the national 
economy and that in the process of socialist construction 
the increase in workers heavily depended on the priori- 
ties assigned to the various sectors in a given stage, 
whose priorities depended on the general strategy of 
national development. 


Our party and state’s policy of balanced, harmonious 
development and distribution of the productive forces 
throughout the country also made important regional 
changes in the structure of the working class. It increased 
the numbers of workers in all counties, especially those 
of industrial workers, and there were major increases in 
the economically backward counties especially. Actually, 
counties that had no industry at all have now become 
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strong industrial centers. The pronounced development 
of all localities and areas of the country advanced the 
working class as the strongest social class in each county. 


Important structural changes were also made in the 
working class distribution between the urban centers and 
the rural areas. Agricultural mechanization and chemical 
use, land improvement operations, and development of 
small local industry and other activities increased the 
proportion of workers in the rural communities, serving 
in many ways to stimulate and transform village life, to 
change the rural class structure, and to develop the 
village as a kind of community. 


Major changes were made in the working-class structure 
according to sexes. Whereas 16.7 percent of all workers 
were women in 1965, 36.6 percent were women in 1985. 
This means that the number of women joining the 
working class doubled in only 20 years. Due to the 
growing demand for manpower, especially in the first 
stages of socialist construction {about 900,000 women 
joined the working class in 1966-77 alone), and the need 
of using it in the more effective and productive sectors, 
more and more women have gone into the peak indus- 
trial sectors such as electronics, electrical engineering, 
precision machinery, etc., where the numbers of women 
are close to those of men, and in some subsectors their 
numbers are even greater. 


It should be noted that in the first stages of socialist 
construction a relatively smail social group like the 
working class could integrate a large number of new 
members in its ranks, a characteristic that becomes more 
relevant when we consider that most of the new detach- 
ments of the working class had no predecessors in 
industrial work and therefore did not benefit by any 
discipline or ethic of industrial work and had attitudes 
and behavior different from those of the class they had 
joined. This is indicative of the capacities, potentials, 
and transforming power of the working class and its 
ability to absorb members of other social classes and 
categories and make them partners in the revolutionary 
process of building the new society. 


The working class’ ability to transmit the model of its 
characteristic values and standards (work discipline, a 
revolutionary innovative spirit, responsibility, milit- 
ance, the ability to adjust to the demands of the new 
scientific-technical revolution, etc.) acquires new mean- 
ings in the present stage and accordingly brings out the 
working class role and function as the leading social class 
of our socialist society. 


Development of the economy under conditions of more 
comprehensive production, expanded mechanization, 
automation, and cybernetization, and the effort toward 
better quality and efficiency raised the standards of 
professional and technical qualification, diversified the 
professions and gave rise to new ones, and broadened the 
working class’ general cultural horizon. The demands of 
modern economic development also made major 
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changes in the ratio between unqualified or underqualified 
workers and qualified workers, so that most workers are 
qualified now. This made considerable qualitative changes 
in the structure of the working class. Once a class coming 
chiefly from the ranks of the peasantry and with relatively 
little schooling, the working class became a class whose 
members have a high standard of professional training and 
a broad technical and cultural horizon. 


An important part in that has been played by the series of 
measures adopted by the RCP to intensify improvement 
of workers’ technical and professional qualifications, to 
expand agricultural and high school education, to 
arrange courses to improve technical training, and to 
improve education and integrate it with research and 
production. As it says in the April Theses, “‘Once 1! 2-year 
education is generalized, the new workers will be high 
school graduates with a 12-year education. At the same 
time we must bear in mind that more and more special- 
ized jobs in production and other fields will have to be 
held by workers with higher education.” Thanks to this 
series of measures, youths with high school educations 
and especially graduates of industrial high schools keep 
swelling the ranks of the working class. This shows that 
the working class assimilates the latest professional and 
technical disciplines rapidly and in a relatively short 
time and that it can handle highly technica! and produc- 
tive machinery and equipment increasingly well. 


Of course, the new detachments of workers still do not 
always have enough experience in organizing and con- 
ducting the production processes or in work discipline, 
although they have better general and technical training 
than the previous generations did, making them very 
adaptable to technological changes. This calls for 
improvement of the mechanisms for socializing and 
integrating them in the working class and for developing 
advanced revolutionary attitudes and behavior charac- 
teristic of the working class in all of its members. 


New and vital questions also arise in connection with the 
kind of training suited to the constantly changed and 
improved technology. The current technical-scientific 
revolution is making new demands on specialists’ train- 
ing, and the new kind of professional training must 
provide a sound general, scientific, and technical prepa- 
ration that is widely applicable; practical skills needed to 
practice a wide range of professions; and especially an 
ability to adjust rapidly to changes in technology. 


Development of the productive forces in connection 
with the new technical-scientific revolution, improve- 
ment of the forms of organization and management, and 
modernization of the whole socioeconomic complex 
(demanding to an increasing extent a thorough profes- 
sional training, a broad scientific and cultural back- 
ground, and a high revolutionary awareness) serve to 
enrich the sociopolitical experience of the working class, 
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to develop their socialist awareness, and to form the 
workers’ new intellectuality, while enhancing and con- 
solidating their role as the leading class of our socialist 
society. 


Professional and social mobility within the same gener- 
ation and from one generation to the next was the chief 
means of increasing the numbers of workers, and the 
peasantry was the main source of it. Recent studies by 
the Sociological Research Center showed that the rate of 
mobility both within and between generations declined 
in the early 1980’s and an intensive process of self- 
reproduction set in within the working class. 


The working class is in a constant state of qualitative 
change that will acquire new potentials in the future, the 
qualitative aspects being the chief comiponents of the 
changes both because of the entry of new detachments of 
young high school graduates with 12-year educations 
into the working class and because of the demands of the 
technical-scientific revolution and those of working-class 
leadership in society. 


The qualitative changes in the nature and structure of 
the working class also include the entry into its ranks of 
professional categories that originally formed the nuclei 
of other components of the class structure. It is mainly a 
part of the intelligentsia, especially the technical intelli- 
gentsia (subengineers, technicians, engineers, designers, 
etc), who play an active part in material production. In 
pointing out the significance of this new situation Nico- 
lae Ceausescu said, ““We must take a broader view of the 
concept of the working class. In any case we certainly 
must include the most important part of the intelligen- 
tsia in that concept. The intelligentsia cannot be sepa- 
rated or treated as a category in itself apart from the 
working class. Its strength depends on the working class 
and the peasantry and, in fact, on both those basic 
categories. Accordingly, I think the working class in the 
broad sense of that concept is the most important social 
force in the developed countries.” 


The radical changes in the nature and functions of the 
working class also affected the growth of its social and 
political roles, and it became the strongest social force in 
our socialist society. Its position is due not only to the 
fact that it is foremost in material production and in 
growth of the national wealth, but also to its assumption 
and successful exercise of leadership in society and in 
implementing the RCP Program for Building the Fully 
Developed Socialist Society and for Romania’s Advance 
Toward Communism. Working-class leadership is influ- 
enced by the democratic, profoundly revolutionary 
nature of the working class, whose exercise of it is 
strengthened by the diversified and enhanced functions 
of the democratic and widely representative structure 
that secures the masses’ direct participation in social 
management. 
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Increasingly intensive promotion of the new technical- 
scientific revolution, all-around national progress, and 
transition to new developmental stages will continue to 
make qualitative changes in the nature of the working 
class and in its socioeconomic and political status, and 
will enhance its role as the leading class of our socialist 
society. 


[Article by Gheorghe Andreescu: “‘The Peasantry in Con- 
struction of the New Order”] 


In the years of socialist construction the Romanian 
peasantry has undergone a comprehensive process of 
restructuring and qualitative change (socioeconomic, 
political, intellectual, etc.) that has changed its nature 
radically and lent it a new status, a new social position, 
and new opportunities to share in all-around national 
development. Those changes were brought about prima- 
rily by agricultural cooperativization, which replaced 
small-scale agricultural production with modern large- 
scale production based on cooperative ownership, which 
is a form of socialist ownership. In that way social 
relations of exploitation were compietely abolished and 
new relations of collaboration and mutual aid were 
created, the equitable socialist principles of distribution 
were applied, the peasantry’s material and cultural living 
standard was raised, and the peasantry was more and 
more emphatically asserted under party leadership as an 
important social force for socialist construction and 
development. 


Thanks to the success of socialist agrarian reform, the 
peasantry became a new and homogenous social class 
whose vital interests are harmonized with those of the 
working class and the entire people. 


A telling contribution to enhancement of the peasantry’s 
role in building the new social order was made by the 
guidelines set by the Ninth Party Congress, which 
opened up new and extensive prospects for development 
and modernization of socialist agriculture, optimal use 
of rural material and manpower resources, and the rapid 
progress of Romanian society as a whole. In the last 2 
decades the cooperative peasantry have been actively 
engaged in the new agrarian revolution, which requires 
agricultural output that can fully meet the people’s 
consumer needs as well as those of national economic 
development and a general reform of the cooperative 
peasants’ way of working, living, and thinking. That 
whole process calls for land-improvement and irrigation 
programs, development of the productive potential of 
the soil, use of fertilizers, mechanized agricultural oper- 
ations, and widespread application of the latest scientific 
advances as major requirements for intensive agricul- 
tural development at high levels of productivity and 
efficiency and for its growing development as a basic 
sector of the national economy. 


Meanwhile the whole economic, social, political, and 
cultural evolution of the peasantry has been greatly 
stimulated in the last two decades by the formation of a 
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widely democratic structure for their participation in 
managing the agricultural cooperative units and society 
as a whole. This has enhanced the peasantry’s role in 
advancing the nation’s all-around progress and brought 
about a better exercise of their functions in increasing 
the national wealth and their revolutionary spirit and 
creative powers. 


National industrialization and attraction of large contin- 
genis of the rural population to the nonagricultural 
sectors of the national economy reduced the peasantry’s 
share of the employed population from about 86 percent 
in the first years of socialist construction to 28.5 percent 
at present, to go down to 27 percent in 1990. But this 
process has not detracted in the least from the role of the 
peasantry, who are still the second main social class of 
our socialist society, both in numbers and in importance 
to national socioeconomic develoyment. 


The growth of that role heavily depends upon develop- 
ment of the productive forces on the basis of modern 
science and upon improvement of social and production 
relations in socialist agriculture as well. As it says in the 
April Theses, a greater effort must be made to strengthen 
the agricultural cooperatives as well as the state agricul- 
tural enterprises and their activity in general. 


The new socialist traits of the cooperative peasantry are 
being accentuated more and more in the course of 
construction of the fully developed socialist society. 
Comprehensive modernization and intensive develop- 
ment of agriculture; increasingly extensive introduction 
of the advances of the scientific-technical revolution into 
agricultural activity; improved professional, technical, 
cultural, and political training; improvement of cooper- 
ative democracy, organization, and modernization of 
rural localities; further improvement of rural working 
and living conditions, etc. are all making new changes in 
the peasantry, broadening their knowledge, helping to 
equate agricultural with industrial labor and to gradually 
eliminate the essential differences between the rural and 
urban environments, and accelerating the process of 
social leveling. 


One of the main trends in the evolution of the popula- 
tion employed in this basic economic sector is toward 
greater professionalizing of the labor force. At present 
the social structures of the rural population are no longer 
identical, except partially, with those of the population 
directly employed in agriculture, as they were a few 
decades ago. Nonagricultural activities have expanded 
and the roles of the workers and intellectuals have 
steadily increased in rura! socioeconomic and political 
activities. Moreover, new social categories with two or 
even more occupations have appeared in the rural areas. 
Mobility between village and city has become more and 
more of a 2-way street. The villages are releasing part of 
their population and receiving in turn more trained 
personnel in all fields, to the constant qualitative 
improvement of the rural social-occupational structure. 
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The presence of a growing number of workers and 
intellectuals in the villages brought about an intensive 
social-cultural vitality there as well as favorable devel- 
opments in the peasantry’s attitudes and way of life by 
stimulating formation of a new awareness and a new way 
of thinking characteristic of socialist society. 


In our party’s view, socialist agriculture can be devel- 
oped and the aims of the new agrarian revolution can be 
attained only with the cooperation of the entire peas- 
antry and all agricultural workers. It is accordingly vital 
to intensify the effort to arm the peasantry with the gains 
of the current technical-scientific revolution and to form 
and develop the revolutionary socialist awareness of the 
peasantry and all agricultural workers. Nicolae Ceause- 
scu says, “Let us develop general scientific and cultural 
convictions along with scientific agricultural disciplines. 
Let us improve general ing of the vast 
changes in the world and the immense advances of 
science and knowledge in general, on the basis of our 
revolutionary conception of the world and life and 
historical and dialectical materialism and of the princi- 
ples of scientific socialism! Let us make all builders of 
socialism, including that in agriculture, people with a 
high revolutionary awareness and a high patriotic spirit, 
and let us take full responsibility for the interests of the 
nation, the people, socialist construction, and the benefit 
of the entire nation!” 


The new agrarian revolution can be won only by devel- 
oping and applying the scientific advances in all sectors 
and by constantly enhancing the professional, scientific, 
and technical knowledge of the specialists, workers, 
cooperative members, agricultural workers, and the 
peasantry as a whole. That is essential for increasing the 
peasantry’s contribution to implementing the program 
for building the fully developed socialist society and for 
raising Romania to new and higher levels of progress and 
civilization. 


[Article by Stefan Costea: “The Rise of the Intelligentsia”’] 


The present stage and prospects of the evolution of the 
social structure in general and of the class structure as 
well as that of each social class, stratum, or category in 
particular cannot be correctly analyzed and evaluated 
without considering the radical changes in our society in 
the years of socialist construction and especially in the 
period following the Ninth RCP Congress. The fact that 
construction of the fully developed socialist society and 
Romania’s advance toward communism are inconceiv- 
able without full promotion of the latest and most useful 
advances of science, technology, culture, and knowledge 
in general is particularly significant for analysis of the 
changes that have taken place in the intelligentsia’s place 
and role in the social, class, and occupational structures. 
As it says in the April Theses, “The whole development 
of socialist construction is possible solely on the basis of 
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the latest advances of science, technology, and knowl- 
edge in general, the close correlation of science with 
education and production, and continuing improvement 
of all workers’ technical-occupational knowledge.” 


This basic strategy also correlates closely to the fact that 
application of scientific-technical and cultural-intellectual 
Creativeness in general is accompanied by extensive and 
increasingly intensive and accelerated promotion of the 
current scientific-technical revolution, which is making 
qualitative changes in all components of the social system, 
involving large-scale innovative processes, and affecting 
the structures of all social classes and categories. 


This fact is also associated with the conclusions from the 
experience and practice of socialist construction in 
Romania, which emphatically demonstrates that, in the 
present and especially in the future, no program or 
strategy for economic and social development can be 
planned or implemented without integrating all the 
components of a social community, as well as every 
occupation category and social class and stratum, which 
must participate effectively and with all its resources in 
the general effort toward progress. 


If the analysis of the general and particular questions of 
the Romanian intelligentsia’s evolution conforms to 
these standards, a series of daia and facts can emerge 
that are significant for the intelligentsia’s evolution and 
for its role and functions in the extensive undertaking of 
building the fully developed socialist society in Roma- 
nia. Since the definition of the intelligentsia and deter- 
mination of its role, functions, and economic, political, 
social, and moral status depend heavily upon the evolu- 
tions of the other social classes and categories, under- 
standing its developmental trends and directions 
requires its analysis as a constituent element of the class 
structure, or as a group of people in the same position in 
any class structures (on the basis of their relationship to 
a given form of ownership and a given area of social 
production, they perform the same functions in the 
processes of producing material and cultural values). 


But that does not mean that the intelligentsia can now be 
defined or described solely in general terms as an undif- 
ferentiated social category. Although it still retains some 
general, overall characteristics, the intelligentsia is 
undergoing an evident restructuring due to the qualita- 
tive changes it has experienced in the last few decades, 
especially under the impact of the new scientific-tech- 
nical revolution, and to the diversification of its social- 
human activities. New social activities are arising, such 
as Organization and management of production and 
some social sectors, financial administration and con- 
trol, research and design, etc., which are attracting part 
of the intelligentsia. Performance of those activities 
determines the structuring of specialized groups partici- 
pating with a well-defined status in the social division of 
r. 
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In this view, the intelligentsia is performing multiple 
functions in our socialist society and essentially helping 
to create the intellectual values (scientific, political, 
i ical, and cultural-artistic), to process and trans- 
mit them to all society, and to make use of those values 
as well, because of its distinct position both in the 
general division of labor and in the technical, economic, 
and social-cultural ones. Accordingly, we find the pro- 
ducers of the intellectual values in the most far-reaching 
and diverse social activities, such as scientific research 
and technological development, education and the other 
educational social services, health protection, the work 
of the cultural institutions, the international exchanges 
of intellectual values, etc. Meanwhile, the intelligentsia, 
and especially the technical intelligentsia, is also making 
a major contribution to production of material goods 
and values, taking an active part both in production and 
in the organization and management of the socioeco- 
nomic units’ activity and formation and improvement of 
the professional training of personnel essential to the 
economy. Accordingly, the intelligentsia is participating 
actively in economic and social activity in all compo- 
nents of the social system, partly as a result of the rapid 
development of the economy, science, education, and 
culture and partly as the definite form of this social 
category’s important contribution to creation of the 
conditions and resources needed for the nation’s mate- 
rial and intellectual progress. 


Regardless of the roles or functions of any group of the 
intelligentsia, creativity is the general characteristic of 
intellectual activity, given the distinctive features of the 
basically creative functions that the intelligentsia as a 
social category is expected to perform. While they are 
only some of the points that mark the rising evolution of 
the intelligentsia in our socialist society, those functions 
can help to explain the chief characteristics of that 
evolution, which is strikingly reflected in the greater 
importance and responsibility of the intelligentsia in 
accelerating our socialist society’s all-around progress; 
the qualitative changes appearing in the intelligentsia’s 
occupational structure; the expanded social reproduc- 
tion of that social category due to its growing mobility; 
the structural shift in the intelligentsia according to sexes 
because of the significant and pronounced increase in the 
number of women with higher education; the regional 
distribution of the intelligentsia according to the objec- 
tive requirements of balanced, harmonious development 
of all areas and counties of Romania, of urban and rural 
modernization, and of improvement of the quality of life 
of all social and human communities; close correlation 
of the intelligentsia’s activity with those of the other 
social classes and categories, etc. 


The present stage of our socialist society’s development 
and the aims and directions of the nation’s socioeco- 
nomic progress also affect the present state and the 
prospects of the intelligentsia’s evolution within the 
general evolution of the social and class structures. 
Several characteristics are to be noted in this connection. 
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Once science becomes a directly productive force, play- 
ing a critical role in development and modernization of 
the productive forces, expansion of the energy and 
raw-material base, more intensively impreved use of the 
national resources, and attainment of a high economic 
effectiveness, the intellectuals working in scientific 
research and technological development become more 
important. Accordingly, the scientific intellectuals have 
an essential role in organizing and managing production 
so that they can perform their highly responsible tasks, 
implementing processes in such a way that society's 
investments in promoting science as a decisive factor for 
development, as well as the resources of creativity gen- 
erated. by such investments, will be used as productively 
as possible. 


The actions taken and the measures adopted for this 
purpose are subordinated to the objectives and policies 
formulated by Party Secretary General Nicolae Ceause- 
scu in the April Theses, which stress the decisive role of 
science in securing general national progress and the 
need to improve the participation of the scientific organs 
and bodies, from the National Committee on Science 
and Technology to preparation of the developmental 
plans and programs. As the party secretary general says, 
“The Academy of the Socialist Republic of Romania, the 
specialized academies, the central institutes, and the 
research institutes in general must play a more active 
part in management of the ministries, the centrals, and 
the various socioeconomic units in such a way that we 
will not only promote but also practice the active 
involvement of science and research in all development 
in all fields, and especially in preparation and implemen- 
tation of the plans and general policy for Romania’s 
development.” 


Promotion of multidisciplinary and interdisciplinary 
scientific research, accentuation of the prospective char- 
acter of the investigations, and expansion of basic theo- 
retical research in close connection with applied research 
are also current requirements for improving scientific 
work and enhancing the productivity and scientific and 
social value of research work. 


Other problems common to the intelligentsia as a whole 
are presented by the new demands made by social 
development on that social category in view of the rapid 
and massive growth of its ranks and the appearance of 
some characteristic contradictions, reflected among 
other things, in some discrepancies between the training 
acquired by various specialists in their education and the 
objective requirements of their position in the social 
structure, between the particular functions of a given 
socioeconomic activity that require a highly specialized 
training and the ability of some specialists to perform 
them, between the social demands made by promotion 
of scientific, technical artistic-cultural, and other forms 
of creativity, and the creative resources of some mem- 
bers of’ the various professional groups, etc. 
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The emphasis on intensive development and the priority 
on the qualitative aspects of development are also sig- 
nificantly changing the ranks of the intelligentsia. Auto- 
mation, electronics and robotizing, which are essentials 
of the current scientific-technical revolution, are inten- 
sifying and extending the changes and modifying the 
place and role of labor in the production processes by 
making them more active and creative. Therefore, far 
from being threatened by the present and future techno- 
logical developments, the intellectual professions are 
being enriched and qualitatively transformed in the 
general process of changing society's socioprofessional 
structure in keeping with the options and programs for 
national economic development and with the sets of 
values that guide and determine the courses of action. 
This gives rise to new demands on the process of forming 
the new intelligentsia in the light of the generally recog- 
nized truth that investment of expertise has been and 
still is the most profitable investment and the sure way to 
achieve social progress. 


The individual and collective personality of the “‘intel- 
lectual of the future” will possess a sound professional 
training, inexhaustible creative resources, a wide recep- 
tiveness to the new ideas, and a greater capacity for 
innovation and change. Of course, neither now nor in the 
future will the intelligentsia be or appear in society as an 
elite outside or above the social system to which it 
belongs. It does and will continue to participate in 
society regardless of its professional structure and social 
status as a member of the social and human community, 
contributing responsibly to solution of the general and 
specific problems confronting its own country and peo- 
ple, as well as mankind as a whole, in the effort to create 
a better and more just world and a new quality of life for 
all members of society and the national community in 
which it lives. 


[Article by University Reader Dr Elisabeta Traistaru: 
“The Process of Social Leveling’) 


Construction of the new social order through creative 
application of the fundamental principles of scientific 
socialism to the specific Romanian conditions led to 
development of a new, original, and profoundly scien- 
tific view of the all-around development of the urban 
and rural localities, including economic, social and cul- 
tural elements, in order to bring about equal conditions 
for the full advancement of all workers without discrim- 
ination in all socioeconomic activity. To that end, a 
far-reaching strategy was formulated in the years follow- 
ing the Ninth Party Congress for development of the 
productive forces through the latest advances of modern 
science and technology, for their rational, harmonious 
and balanced regional allocation, and for organization 
and modernization of the urban and rural localities. The 
telling role of the scientific formulation of this strategy 
was played by Party Secretary General Nicolae Ceause- 
scu, who prepared the guidelines for organizing and 
modernizing the nation’s localities on the basis of his 
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profound knowledge of the particular facts and condi- 
tions in Romania. As it says in the April 1988 Theses, 
this process “will lessen and even eliminate some essen- 
tial differences between villages and cities and bring the 
living and working conditions in the villages ever closer 
to those in the cities, making it possible to build a 
homogeneous society of workers with the same aspira- 
tions and the same interests in creating a free existence 
for themselves as they desire it.” 


The extensive organizing and modernizing of the local- 
ities has been helping to level socioeconomic and cul- 
tural development throughout the country, to lessen the 
differences among counties, to build some production 
centers that are well distributed geographically in accor- 
dance with the economic structure characteristic of each 
area and close to the raw-material sources and consum- 
ers, and to form a new communications and transport 
network that can meet the current and long-range needs 
of the national economy. The two decades since the new 
territorial-administrative division brought major quali- 
tative changes in the counties’ development that led to 
formation and consolidation of the systems of localities; 
rational regional allocation of the polarizing centers; 
balanced levels of development and of satisfaction of the 
social requirements throughout the systems of localities; 
development of the municipalities that are county seats 
as important centers with multiple economic, political, 
social, and cultural functions; faster development of the 
small and medium cities; and construction of some new 
urban centers. 


Balanced, all-around development of all areas of the 
country does not of course mean standardizing the 
economic, social, and cultural structures in every county, 
city, and commune or duplicating the structures on the 
national level in every county. To be sure it requires both 
leveling and diversification of the regional units and 
development of particular local features characterizing 
those units, as well as their harmonious integration in the 
unified national complex, but the regional units are 
developed at different rates, depending on the inherited 
level and the particular economic, social, and cultural 
characteristics. A number of main requirements have 
been governing organization and modernization of 
urban and rural localities, including determination of the 
economic structure of each area according to its local 
resources, careful management of the land reserve and 
rational use of lands, uniform organization of the entire 
national communications network, and preservation and 
protection of the environment, in addition to such social 
objectives as raising all localities’ standards of civiliza- 
tion, slowing the rate of migrations of the labor force 
from one area to another, stabilizing the labor force, 
forming strong cultural centers, etc. 


The RCP and its secretary general regard modernization 
of urban and rural localities as a comprehensive, long- 
term process of economic, social, and cultural restruc- 
turing, wide-scale introduction of modern scientific and 
technical advances and the elements of comfort and 
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civilization, and improvement all workers’ material and 
cultural welfare. The RCP and Nicolae Ceausescu stress 
the need to conduct this process carefully and gradually, 
by combining the old with the new and primarily con- 
solidating the economic base and facilities for improving 
people’s lives and enhancing their quality of life and 
degree of comfort and civilization. 


All-around development of the productive forces and 
their rational, balanced regional allocation made major 
changes in the cities’ economic and social structure. 
Industry, the sector bearing the latest advances of mod- 
ern science and technology and capable of providing for 
dynamic development of the other sectors as well, 
acquired a predominant role in creating the social prod- 
uct and national income. Activation of the new eco- 
nomic capacities created 180 industrial districts in the 
iast 23 years, primarily in the cities that inherited 
economic underdevelopment from the old political 
regime. The RCP’s policy of balanced, harmonious, 
regional development of industry was applied in order to 
form a modern, comprehensive structure in the cities of 
Romania ‘ind to increase the proportion of the new 
sectors bearing technical progress such as the electronics, 
electrical-engineering, machine-building, chemical, and 
energy industries that make better use of the natural and 
manpower resources with great social benefits for all the 
inhabitants. Meanwhile, by a combination of the eco- 
nomic and social criteria, great strongholds of the met- 
allurgical and iron and steel industries and of the elec- 
tronics and electrical-engineering industries were built in 
a number of cities, large districts of the chemical indus- 
try were constructed, and important capacities of the 
energy industry were activated. 


Construction of strong industrial districts was accompa- 
nied by concentration of material production in large, 
highly specialized enterprises that can make intensive 
use of the new advances of the current technical-scien- 
tific revolution. Moreover production and labor were 
better organized, cooperation among enterprises was 
enhanced, and intensive use was made of the labor force 
and the existing raw-material base. Rapid industrializa- 
tion of the backward areas increased the number of cities 
from 148 in 1945 to 1983 in 1965 and to 237 at present, 
to which will be added the headquarters localities of the 
state and cooperative agroindustrial councils, which will 
become agroindustriai or industrial-agrarian cities. 


Socioeconomic development of all counties of Romania 
increased the urban population but decreased the rural 
one correspondingly. The urban population increased 
chiefly due to the shift of the active population from the 
villages to the existing cities, the natural growth of the 
urban population, and the conversion of some rural 
localities to agroindustrial centers. The pronounced 
urbanization is illustrated by the fact that the number of 
counties with urban populations over 50 percent 
increased from five in 1965 to 17 in 1986, and the 
number of those with urban populaticns up to 25 percent 
decreased from 12 in 1965 to only | in 1986. In the last 
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23 years municipalities with multiple functions were 
developed alongside cities with complete economic, 
social, and cultural structures. The new economic capac- 
ities transformed a number of urban localities into large 
industrial, social, and cultural centers, while the rapid 
development of the extractive industry influenced the 
formation of some new urban centers. The headquarters 
localities of the unified state and cooperative agroindus- 
trial councils are being urbanized, and will become 
agroindustrial or industrial-agrarian cities. 


The nation’s capital, Bucharest municipality, is being 
restructured by town planning under the party secretary 
general’s direct leadership. The new political-adminis- 
trative center is under construction there, the under- 
ground main lines of the metro are being extended, the 
Dimbovita River is being completely regulated, etc. 


It is particularly noteworthy that many new dwellings 
with a high degree of comfort have been built in all 
Romanian cities. In the last 23 years two-thirds of the 
urban population have moved into new dwellings, and 
the living space has increased to 11 square meters per 
resident and to 14.5-15.5 square meters per resident 
including outbuildings. Over 750,000 dwellings were 
placed in use in the 1981-85 5-year plan alone, and 
facilities for social purposes, education, culture, and art 
were developed intensively. The new dwellings and 
social-cultural capacities were built primarily in the 
housing complexes near industrial zones and on the 
routes of the main traffic arteries. 


The changes in the economic structures of the cities in 
turn changed the social structure of the population. 
Activation of the 1,800 new production capacities cre- 
ated new jobs, primarily for workers. The population 
employed in the nonagricultural sectors in the urban 
centers has a composite structure today, consisting of 
workers, intellectuals, administrative and service per- 
sonnel, cooperative tradesmen, etc. The technical and 
technological changes in production affected the level of 
workers’ occupational, technical, and scientific training, 
with favorable social-political effects upon the urban 
localities. All these qualitative changes in the cities’ 
economic, social, and cultural structures enhanced the 
role of the working class as a leading social force in the 
whole process of building the fully developed socialist 
society and of Romania’s advance toward communism. 


The all-around development of the productive forces, 
the improvement of socialist production relations, and 
the development of science, education, and culture also 
expanded the functions of the rural localities and inte- 
grated them in the vitality of Romania's economic, 
social, and intellectual activities. In the last two decades 
the volume of investments in agriculture has increased, 
the technical-material base of that basic sector of the 
national economy has been developed and modernized, 
important changes have been made in the social struc- 
ture of the rural population, and the level of the cooper- 
ative peasantry’s material and cultural welfare has 
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arisen. In the present stage the cooperative peasantry are 
fully committed to the aims of the new agrarian revolu- 
tion, namely development and modernization of the 
technical-material base, increased crop and livestock 
production, improvement of the organizational structure 
for the entire peasantry’s participation in socioeconomic 
management, better occupational, technical and scien- 
tific training, development of socialist awareness, mod- 
ernization of rural localities, creating the necessary con- 
ditions for the gradual disappearance of the essential 
differences between village and city and between agric ul- 
tural and industrial work, greater solidarity of the coop- 
erative peasantry with the working class, and formation 
of the single working people in the future. 


Major economic, social, political, and cultural changes 
have been made in rural life during the years of socialist 
revolution and construction. Activities in the nonagri- 
cultural sectors were developed and diversified, as 
reflected in the formation of a composite structure of 
small and artisan industry and service to the public. The 
organization of the unified state and cooperative agroin- 
dustrial councils created optimal conditions for develop- 
ment and diversification of economic activities in rural 
localities. 


An intensive political-educational and cultural-artistic 
effort is under way in the villages, in direct correlation 
with development and modernization of the productive 
forces, with the requirements of the new agrarian revo- 
lution, and with improvement of production relations. 
Educational units for first to 10th grade are operating in 
all communes today, and in some communes the pupils 
are taking agroindustrial high school and trade school 
courses. There are a great many cultural clubs, dispen- 
saries, maternity homes, and sections of urban hospitals 
in the villages; and 3.8 million dwellings, 12,000 general 
schools, agroindustrial high schools and trade schools 
have been built there, as well as 10,000 kindergartens, 
2,900 dispensaries, 7,764 cultural clubs, 5,200 cinemas 
and 36,500 trade units. Every economic, social, and 
educational unit and every village and commune have 
cultural-artistic groups integrated in the performance of 
de National Cintarea Romaniei Festival. 


Development and modernization of the technical-mate- 
rial base of agriculture, diversification of industrial 
activities and services, and improvement of socialist 
production relations made major changes in the social 
structure of the rural population. The peasantry became 
a new and homogeneous social class, basing its existence 
on cooperative ownership of the production means and 
organizing its work and distribution and exchange of 
activities on socialist principles. More intensive general 
mechanization and chemical use in agriculture and 
introduction of new technologies accentuated specializa- 
tion and professionalization of the agricultural labor 
force and raised the standard of the peasantry’s technical 
and scientific training. The directives of the 13th Party 
Congress call for qualification of 590,000 persons for 
agricultural production in the current 5-year plan. 
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Due to development of the technical infrastructure of 
agriculture, industrialization, and development of edu- 
cation and culture in the rural localities, the social 
structure of the population has become increasingly 
composite. Large contingents of workers, intellectuals, 
cooperative tradesmen, service workers, etc., are active 
in the rural areas alongside the cooperative farmers. 
Moreover social groups with two occupations have 
appeared, such as farmer-workers, farmer-intellectuals, 
worker-intellectuals, eic. 


In the present stage a trend is emerging where the shift of 
the agricultural population to the nonagricultural sectors 
is slowing down and that population's self-reproduction 
is gaining because the farmers’ sons who have graduated 
from trade schools and agroindustrial high schools are 
going into agricultural production. At the same time a 
process of mobility within a generation is also going on 
because of a return to cooperative agriculture on the part 
of some of those who left it for other activities for a time 
but who kept their farms. And there is also a process of 
mobility between generations because some sons of 
workers or of persons in other social categories, espe- 
cially of those living in the villages or in industrial- 
agrarian or agroindustrial cities, are joining the ranks of 
the peasantry. Social-professional and geographic mobil- 
ity, closer ties between the agricultural and nonagricul- 
tural populations in both rural and urban communities, 
leveling of workers’ rural and urban living and working 
conditions, and the presence of a large number of work- 
ers and intellectuals in the villages are lending the 
villages a powerful social and cultural vitality and gen- 
erating favorable developments in the cooperative peas- 
antry’s thought, action, and awareness. 


The new agrarian revolution is accentuating the cooper- 
ative peasantry’s new, socialist traits more and more, 
traits which originate in the peasantry's threefold capac- 
ity as owners, producers, and beneficiaries of the results 
of their iabor and of that of the entire people. Develop- 
ment of their economic and social-political role is insep- 
arable from consistent application of the principles of 
self-management, economic-financial self-administra- 
tion, and regional self-supply. The peasantry's active 
participation, both direct and representative, in socio- 
economic management on the national and local levels, 
in management of the agricultural production coopera- 
tives, and in discussion and solution of the major prob- 
lems of the localities’ development is a veritable political 
school of revolutionary education, with favorable effects 
upon formation of the peasantry's socialist awareness. 
The radical reforms in the villages’ socioeconomic activ- 
ity are bringing the peasantry closer to the working class 
in regard to living and working conditions and partici- 
pation in social management, in social control over the 
implementation of the programs for national socioeco- 
nomic development, and in creating and assimilating the 
material and intellectual values of our socialist nation. 


Development and diversification of rural economic 
activities, improvement of the living standard by means 
of greater resources for raising incomes, expansion of the 
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village’s functions under the impact of the new technical- 
scientific revolution and the new agrarian revolution, 
and organization and modernization of rural localities 
will serve to wipe out the major differences between city 
and to form the homogeneous society and the single 


working people, purposefully building their future and 
communism, the most just system that man has known. 


[Article by Sorin Mitulescu: “Unity of All Social Classes 
and Categories”) 


The evolution of the social and class structure, especially 
in the years following the Ninth RCP Congress, was 
heavily influenced by the far-reaching of devel- 
oping socialist construction. Industrialization, balanced 
distribution of the productive forces throughout Roma- 
nia, organization and modernization of urban and rural 
localities, steady improvement of the standards of living, 
culture, education, and occupational training of the 
workers, and progress in all socioeconomic fields have 
lent the class structure of Romanian society new quali- 
ties and made innovations in the character, role, and 
functions of each social class and category. The new class 
structure is also characterized by the relationships 
among the various social groups, since socialist society's 
unified economic base is the main requirement for 
forming and developing their community of interests. 


Socialist ownership of the production means and its 
continuing consolidation and development are the eco- 
nomic foundation of the unity and solidarity of all social 
classes and categories and of all workers without discrim- 
ination. On that basis the social classes and categories 
have established economic and sociopolitical relations 
that are diametrically opposed to those based on private 
ownership of the production means. Those relationships 
chiefly exhibit a close unity and alliance in order to 
attain, under party leadership, the basic common goals 
of improvement of the entire people’s material and 
cultural welfare, a better quality of work and life, and the 
nation’s all-around progress. 


The regular revolutionary process of building the fully 
developed socialist society is also reflected in social 
leveling and consolidation of the unity of the working 
class, the intelligentsia and the other social categories, 
who will gradually form the single working people on the 
basis of the social division of labor. 


In the spirit of innovative Marxist thought, the party and 
its secretary general have made it abundantly clear that 
leveling and equating the classes is a relatively long 
process that does not exclude diversification of the social 
structure. In the RCP’s view, formed in close connection 
with the requirements of social-historical practice in 
Romanian socialist society, social leveling accompanied 
by a creative social and human diversification is one of 
the basic aims of the nation's general socioeconomic 
development. 


SOCIAL 


Both unity and diversity characterize the social structure 
of socialist society, the dialectical axis of its evolution. 
The relationship be’.ween the two trends is dialectical in 
the sense that real unity integrates diversity and favors 
its appearance and existence. In their turn the unity and 
solidarity of the social classes and categories do not 
—* t each of them from preserving its own social 
tity. 


The greater political importance and role of the working 
class and the growing “diffusion” of its revolutionary 
qualities, its concept of the world and life, and its 
militant, innovative spirit throughout all society are 
among the widespread phenomena of the process of 
leveling and equating the classes in Romanian society in 
the last few decades. At present the working class is 
represented by strong detachments in all areas of the 
country, both in the cities and, in a much greater 
proportion than before, in the villages. As the scientific- 
technical revolution advances and a wide variety of 
occupational categories are levelled and regrouped (some 
belonging traditionally to the working class and others to 
the technical intelligentsia because they perform the 
same kinds of functions in the production process), the 
traditional distinctions btween the “productive” and 
“nonproductive” nature of the work and between phys- 
ical and intellectual wo:« are being attenuated more and 
more. 


The extensive programs for intensive development of the 
national economy adopted by the 13th Party Congress 
and the National Party Conference will result in a better 
and better balance between the two main sectors of the 
national economy, industry and agriculture, and that will 
equalize the working conditions in them further. The 
national programs for intensive development of science 
and technology and education on all levels have an 
Outstanding part to play in furthering the process of 
social leveling. 


The changes taking place now in production and labor 
(generated by the increased technical inventory and 
wide-scale application of the advances of modern science 
and technology), reduction of the main differences 
between physical and intellectual work, and general 
improvement of instruction are important leveling fac- 
tors. This demonstrates that under the socialist system 
application of the latest advances of science, technology 
and culture not only does not obsiruct the processes of 
equating and leveling the social classes and categories, 
but creates some of the most favorable conditions for 
them. As Nicolae Ceausescu says, the process of equating 
and leveling the social classes and categories will be 
based on the latest advances of science, technology, and 
culture and ever closer collaboration among them in the 
processes of production and in bringing all society up to 
new heights of progress and civilization. 


Improved occupational, scientific-technical, and cultural 
training is an important factor for further social leveling. 
The Romanian educational system, which is extensive 
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and diversified on a modern and progressive basis, 
provides all members of society with access to training in 
keeping with their own aspirations and with the general 
requirements of the nation's all-around progress as well. 
hheyste may ee dye yee pol Peet oe 
been made in the years of socialism and especially in the 
last 2 decades in improving the professional, technical, 
and general cultural knowledge of the working class and 
all workers. 


Development of the social division of labor also 
strengthens the social base of the “productive collective 
worker,” that is, the worker who acts more or less 
directly upon the of labor. This social group has its 
main nucleus in present stage in the categories 
traditionally called workers, but it also includes the 
categories of intellectuals who perform executive func- 
tions in the organization and operation of the production 
process or who participate directly in the implementa- 
tion of production of some industrial sectors. The fact is 
significant here that the new echelons of workers are 
graduates with 10-year educations and more and more of 
them are high school graduates with 12 years of educa- 
tion. 


Elimination of the main differences among the social 
classes and categories is also affected by the institution of 
the new economic-financial mechanism and of workers 
revolutionary self-management, which has created a uni- 
form structure for the participation of the workers as 
owners, producers, and beneficiaries of the nationa! 
wealth, of all social classes and citep dries, and practi- 
cally of the entire people in ent of society as a 
whole and in administration of the national wealth. This 
organizational structure is promoting some new general 
social values characterizing all classes and not just any 
particular one, such as revolutionary spirit, discipline, 
the new attitude toward work and socialist ownership, a 
high sense of responsibility, strict observance of the laws 
of the land and the party's decisions, a militant attitude 
toward shortcomings and defects, etc. 


Since their existence and development is based on mod- 
ernization of production and formation of socialist eco- 
nomic relations, the social classes and categories in our 
society have vital interests in common. For all social 
classes and categories, work in various forins, but with 
the same socioeconomic considerations, is the only way 
to acquire the necessities of life and welfare. As the party 
secretary general! says in the April Theses, “We must take 
the greatest care to see that there is no possibility of any 
kind for exploitation of man by man, so that no one can 
live without work or off another's work.” 





SOCIAL 


Since it is based on common creative work, the unity of 
all social classes and categories is consolidated in the 
process of their extensive participation in management 
functions both on the microsocial level of the production 
units and on the macrosocial level. United in the collec- 
tive bodies for democratic management in the units and 
in the congresses for workers, peasants, science, educa- 
tion, indoctrination and culture, the workers, peasants, 
and intellectuals without discrimination participate 
directly in management of all activities. While workers’ 
revolutionary democracy is promoted, representative 
democracy via the Grand National Asse.ably and the 
people's councils is being developed and improved. 


The unity of all workers without discrimination and of 
the entire people under the leadership of the party as the 
vital center of the nation is the controlling factor for 
implementing the magnificent Program for Building the 
Fully Developed Socialist Society and for Romania's 
Advance Toward Communism. A vital role in securing 
and strengthening the entire people’s moral-political 
unity is played by the communists, who are in the first 
ranks of the workers in the effort toward exemplary 
fulfillment of the developmental plans and programs, 
thus consolidating the party's ties with the masses of 
workers and the entire nation. The Socialist Democracy 
and Unity Front, a broadly representative political body 
that assembles all social classes and categories and all 
their political and professional organizations, also has an 
outstanding part to play. This important democratic 
forum organizes the participation of citizens who are not 
party members in all political activity under the party 
organizations’ leadership. 


In our society the unity of all social classes and categories 
is secured by a number of characteristics of the socioeco- 
nomic structure and strengthened by the political-orga- 
nizational measures adopted by the party leadership, 
and it functions effectively in the daily lives of the 
members of society. Our society secures the entire peo- 
ple’s socialist unity around the party by guaranteeing 
every citizen the rights to work and education, which are 
essential to full development of his personality, and all 
the other civil rights and freedoms. 


The unity of the social classes and categories and of all 
workers around the party and its secretary general is fully 
and emphatically reflected in their unsparing dedication 
and total loyalty to the party and state’s policy, the policy 
of socialist and communist construction, of securing 
national independence and sovereignty, and of collabo- 
ration and peace. 
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HUNGARY 


Joint American-Hungarian Book Publishing 
Enterprise Established 

25000037b Budapest ESTI HIRLAP in Hungarian 
20 Sep 88 p 5 


{Article by Denes Foldessy: “Hungarian-American Book 
Publisher. Opening [of Bookstore] Slated for Tomorrow”’] 


[Text] Tomorrow afternoon has been set as the date for 
the opening of the Eotvos bookstore, where they will 
announce the establishment and operation of the first 
joint Hungarian-American book publishing enterprise. 
The announcement, scheduled for 6 pm, will be made in 
conjunction with the debut of the Isis Private Coopera- 
tive, which works in cooperation with the Eotvos book- 
store and publication service in the form of a display of 
books and a presentation of publication plans. Together 
with the New York based Puski Co., the latter—which is 
an economic organization—will form the Isis-Puski Ltd. 


It was 2 years ago, in May 1986, that on the invitation of 
the Association of Book Publishers and Distributors 
Sandor Puski came to Budapest in order to initiate 
negotiations regarding the possibility of Hungarian- 
American cooperation in book publishing. True, Sandor 
Puski is a Hungarian; in 1970, in the spirit of the first 
mother tongue conference, he went to the United States 
to organize a bookstore upon receiving a passport with 
the help and support of the Ministry of Culture. Other- 
wise, it was exactly a half a century ago this year, that he 
had gotten started in the book trading profession. In 
1967, he went to visit family members in the United 
States. He travelled around to visit Hungarian commu- 
nities and concluded hat for people of Hungarian heri- 
tage it was vital to have a Hungarian book store and 
publisher out there that sells books from home. Many in 
the US had tried to dissuade him by questioning his 
intent to sell books from a “communist country” there, 
and by warning that he would not be allowed to “divide 
the emigration.” Upon returning home, however, he 
decided to stick with his plan; upon obtaining the above 
mentioned permit he travelled to the US again, where 
without any capital and with only minimal family assis- 
tance he immediately got down to work. At first, his wife 
was cleaning houses while he worked on launching a mail 
order book sales referral business. 


Three years ago his son also joined him, and they 
continued their work as a family of three: today, they are 
supplying books to small book dealers throughout the 
entire United States and southern Canada, and through 
mail order, to Hungarian readers all over the world. 
Altogether about 1.5 million Hungarians live dispersed 
in various parts of the world without any possibility of 
becoming a part of a Hungarian colony. 


POLITICAL 1 


Today, the Puski store in New York stocks an average of 
10,000 different titles, 95 percent of which are from 
Hungary, from Hungarian publishers. With a selection of 
this size they are able to satisfy virtually any demand. 
These demands fall into two categories. The older gen- 
eration is looking for its own literary memories, i.e., the 
older works of Hungarian literature. The younger read- 
ers are rapidly losing touch with today’s Hungarian 
literature, for which there is only one remedy: establish- 
ing contacts with Hungarian readers whenever a Hun- 
garian author is giving a literary evening or is travelling 
on a literary tour of the United States. Incidentally, the 
most widely read work of contemporary Hungarian 
literature is Andras Suto’s masterpiece, entitled “My 
Mother Promises Light Dreams,” but even that has sold 
less than 1,500 copies. 


The Puski store is also of considerable economic interest 
to our country. After all, all domestic publishers sell him 
their books for hard currency. Just to give one example: 
2 years ago, he bought the English version of and album, 
entitled “Herend Porcelain” from Corvina publishers. 
For the 6,000 copies, the country received a significant 
amount—several million forints’ worth—of hard cur- 
rency, and all it took was the distribution of a single 
work. 


Given all this, tomorrow evening's announcement is 
awaited with great expectations. Also present at the 
ceremony will be Sandor Puski himself, as well as 
Gyorgy Faludi and Gyula Fekete, who will be dedicating 
their works. 


New March Front Solicits Ideas From 
intelligentsia 

250000146 Budapest MAGYAR NEMZET 
in Hungarian 26 Sep 88 p 3 


[MTI report: “Ivan Vitanyi on the Aspirations of the 
New March Front; Interested Intellectuals Are 


Expect ”) 


(Text) (MTI)—The secretariat of the New March Front 
is already aware of the multitude of opinions supporting 
the establishment and call of this new intellectual rally 
that came to life recently. 


Ivan Vitanyi, acting secretary of the New March Front, 
made the following statement to the MTI’s correspon- 
dent: the most diverse people, frorn the secretary general 
of the Patriotic People’s Front to private persons, are 


__ Showing interest in the aspirations of this intellectual 
~ gaily. There are, of course, views that question the 


Front’s reason for existence, indeed, consider its estab- 
lishment a manipulation. However, most people agree 
that the issues stated in its call are timely issues; they 
note its critical but objective tons. Many people are 
helping in working out the plans 0 he New March Front 
with their ideas and recommendations. These are wel- 
come by the acting secretariat as well, for the Front is 
committed to deal with certain issues in studies and in 
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the form of taking a position, and then to bring these 
issues up for debate. They would like to involve in this 
work all social organizations, the various university 
departments, researchers, experts, medical doctors, 
teachers, and those intellectuals who are showing interest 
in the Front’s plans and activities. Of course, the New 
March Front also has its own ideas as to what issues it 
wishes to work out scientifically and in what issues it 
wants to take a stand, but it continues to welcome the 
recommendations of interested parties. 


For this reason, it is asked that everyone who agrees with 
the New March Front’s goals, who supports it and is 
willing to cooperate with it, send his or her proposals to 
the following address: 1251 Budapest, P.O.Box 33. 
These letters will be used in working out the final 


program. 


Editorial Analyzes 27 Sep CC Meeting 
25000016 Budapest MAGYARORSZAG in Hungarian 
7 Oct 88 p 1 


(Editorial: “On Two Fronts”) 


[Text] Last week’s session of the MSZMP Central Com- 
mittee [CC] was a true reflection of our current eco- 
nomic situation. In the course of the debates it was 
repeatedly stated that the party conference held 4 
months ago had marked the beginning of a longer 
process, and that although the final results of that 
process were not yet clear, this should not be cause for 
impatience. Several people expressed concern about the 
state of public mood which they felt has been seriously 
affected by social tensions and deteriorating living con- 
ditions resulting from the poor state of the economy. 
Others raised the specter of dangers which they asserted 
would eventually result from certain manifestations of 
social self-organization made possible in part by the 
reform of our system of political institutions, and from 
the open forums and demonstrations connected with 
them. The question “what next”—which most Hungar- 
ians around the country with an interest in politics have 
been asking—was addressed by every speaker; they all 
expressed approval and support for the steps that had 
been taken pursuant to the resolution of the party 
conference, while urging the party to expedite, or in 
some cases slow down the implementation of those steps. 


A particularly positive aspect of the CC debate was the 
fact that it was rooted in the realities facing our country 
today. It proved not only that the leading body of the 
MSZMP has a good understanding of our internal polit- 
ical situation, but also that it is prepared, within its own 
sphere of authority, to compare the various assessments 
and opinions that have evolved from that situation in 
allowing its position to crystallize. In doing so it has 
arrived at some notable conclusions. 


POLITICAL 


It has concluded, first of all, that the polarization of 
opinions—hoth within and outside the party—has been 
a natural phenomenon since the process of imp!ement- 
ing our recently reinforced reform was still in its evolv- 
ing “ tages. Second, it has recognized that the bulk of the 
debates have been centered around certain new features 
of our political life, and that the underlying cause of our 
problems and of the negative public mood they have 
generated has been our inability so far to effect a 
turnabout in the performance of our economy and the 
resulting deterioration of the living standards of some 
sizable social groups. The reason this has happenec is 
that the inbalance of our foreign and domestic economic 
equilibrium cannot be remedied within a matter of one 
or two years. Not after having lived beyond our means 
for so long, and after having failed to adjust to the 
requirements of the global economy while much of the 
world has successfully made the shift and modernized its 
economic structure. Third, it has concluded that despite 
the indisputable presence of some anarchistic and nega- 
tive phenomena and the surfacing of some manipulative 
attempts, there have also been some positive strives 
made toward creating a more open and democratic 
public life. 


Why are these conclusions so worthy of noting? Because 
they are what have led to the decision to fight—both 
within and outside the party—on two fronts. The repre- 
sentatives of one front are opposed both to the positions 
that were taken at the party conference and to the 
decisions that have evolved in its wake, while supporters 
of the other would like to revise every single existing and 
functioning element of our existing policies. Looking at 
it from a different perspective, this is how Janos Lukacs 
put it at the meeting of the Central Committee: “Revi- 
sionism or renewal? Is what we are witnessing today a 
sign of resignation or vitality? It is partly within the 
context of these questions that debates tend to flare up 
with such intensity when discussing our relationship 
with the past. Here, too, we can find both extremes. On 
the one hand, some have called for the complete rejec- 
tion of the past, urging to cast aside everything that has 
been done so far. Others would oppose anything new, 
and consider any attempt at implementing even minimal 
changes to be a direct attack on the leading role of the 
party and our socialist system. These extreme opinions 
have also been voiced in connection with some of the 
postparty conference political developments.” 


So at its session last week, the CC was faced with some 
extremely responsible tasks: it had to confront—in the 
spirit of the above mentioned two-front campaign—the 
danger of “regression;” reject irresponsible calls for 
taking the reforms to extremes without conditions; and 
neutralize attempts at taking unfair advantage of the 
possibilities arising from the ongoing changes at the 
expense of our basic national interests. It appears that 
the CC has decided not to yield to pressures from either 
front, and thus not to deviate from the main course of 
the party’s policy. As it had unequivocally put it in the 
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final communique of its meeting last week: * In accor- 
dance with the stated position of the party conference, 
the CC will continue to initiate and encourage reforms in 
our system of political institutions, and will actively 
promote the process of creating socialist pluralism.” 


Will this decision be supported by a consensus among 
the party membership and tlie populace? Obviously not 
by everybody, but undoubtedly by most. For can there be 
any other choice for us than to try—literally—to bring 
our, by international standards, deteriorating economy 
under control; to promote a kind of dialogue that will 
enable us to provide socialist solutions to the problems 
plaguing our nation, and thereby to reestablish a national 
consensus by rejecting the use of aggressive and antide- 
mocratic methods that are not worthy of our new polit- 
ical culture? 


All considered, the debate at the last CC meeting was an 
eye-opening one. Its real value, however, will be deter- 
mined from the actions it is expected to—as today’s 


saying goes—spark off. 


Review of New Book on Human Rights in 
Hungary 

25000030b Budapest MAGYARORSZAG in Hungarian 
7 Oct 88 p § 


[Text] 


Browser 


At the 40th anniversary of the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights, the ELTE’s Institute of Continued Legal 
Studies published a volume of legal studies under the 
title “‘Human Rights in Hungary.” (The Institute is also 
planning to publish the volume in a foreign language.) 
The reader is guided by the volume’s 19 studies through 
an entire catalog, so to speak, of human rights, from the 
rights of freedom through economic, social, and cultural 
rights to equal rights. The authors are theoretical and 
practical experts. Among them are the Minister of Jus- 
tice, a member of the Academy [of Sciences]; university 
professors; a Supreme Court justice; and journalists. 


The authors are examining the implementation of 
human rights in Hungarian law in relation to the decla- 
ration called “The Ten Commandments of the 20th 
Century.” In reviewing almost the entire legal system of 
Hungary, they show in what way and in which direc- 
tion—over and above the undeniable achievements 
already attained—it is desirable to take steps forward in 
the course of the present reform of our institutional 
system. They are striving to make clear that the appro- 
priate handling of the problems of human rights not only 
serves universal interests but, as a system of ideology, 
also plays the role of orientation in the development of 
our institutional system and socialist societal conditions. 


POLITICAL 


Footnote 


1. “Human Rights in Hungary.” Edited by Marta Kato- 
nane Soltesz. Budapest, 1988. Price: Fi 254.00. 


Creation of Independent Judiciary Examined 
25000030a Budapest MAGYARORSZAG in Hungarian 
7 Oct 88 p § 


{Article by Klara Furesz: “Guarantees; Independence of 
the Courts”) 


{Text] According to the formulation cf the Arbitration 
Document of Civil and Political Rights, also ratified by 
the Hungarian People’s Republic, “‘Everyone has the 
right to a just and public trial by an independent and 
impartial court of law established by law concerning any 
accusation against him or his rights and responsibilities 
in a litigation.” The international document quoted 
above proves that the right of an independent judiciary 
has in our time become an integrai part of the catalog of 
human rights. Its significance lies primarily in the 
preinise that a court of law that is independent both in its 
Organization and function is the best guarantee of civic 
life delimited by civil rights in a society under state 
Organization. For it is not enough to merely declare or 
formulate in a constitution fundamental civil rights; at 
the same time it must also be gu*ranteed that in case of 
violations, defense will be provided by a state organ, the 
procedures of which, in spite of the fact that it is a state 
organ, are defined not by the strength of public power 
but by lawful and constitutional order. 


Appointment, Election 


“The judges are independent, they must comply only 
with the law.” This is how this independence of the 
judges was formulated, as early as 1831, by the Belgian 
Constitution, which was the model constitution for 
Europe’s civil development. The 1936 Soviet Constitu- 
tion (the so-called Stalin constitution), which served as 
an example for socialist development, stood on similar 
ground. Writers of the Hungarian Constitution also 
chose this formula, both at its 1949 enactment and its 
1972 amendment. The form of the declaration has been 
changed to date only in that “compliance with the law” 
is now being interpreted more broadly: beyond the laws, 
this dependence may be defined as dependence from 
statutes based on constitutional order. 


According to the traditional—and still prevalent—view, 
judiciary independence means the independence of the 
individual judge administering justice. In this regard, the 
presiding judge may be influenced in making a decision 
(passing a sentence), which can even be extorted by 
means of state power, by nothing beyond the concrete 
facts and circumstances of the given legal case, and the 
legal norms. He may not be given directions, and neither 
his fellow judges nor his superior officer may interfere 
with his procedures. In the course of judging a case, he 
freely weighs the pros and cons, within the limi!s defined 
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by law, and on the basis of his expertise, integrity, 
decency and life experience. The free administration of 
justice has an element of guarantee, namely, that in the 
case of alleged or real violations of law or interest, the 
persons involved in the process may initiate another 
process (may appeal) against the first-degree judgment. 
It is importani to stress here that the appeals, regardless 
of their outcomes, may not have any legal consequence 
that involves the judge who pronounced judgment of 
first instance. 


The judge individually is thus a decisive slement of the 
system of justice that satisfies these requirements. Who 
shall be or who may be the person who is given a license 
of public power of such a constitutional significance? 
How is this function to be created? How is the selection 
of qualified persons to be carried out? Historically, two 
forms of entrusting a person with the power of a judge 
came to existence: appointment and election. The West 
European bourgeois constitutions considered appoint- 
ment, the socialist constitutions considered election as 
one of the basic guarantees of judicial independence. In 
the system of appointment of the bourgeois legal sys- 
tems, the emphasis was put on professional qualifica- 
tions and, consequently, on legal responsibility (for vic- 
lations of existing and concrete laws), whereas in the 
electoral process of the socialist legal systems political 
qualifications and political responsibility (arising from 
the confidential nature of the election) was emphasized. 


The Hungarian Constitution accepted in its entirety the 
socialist concept, and regulated the process of electing 
judges. Accountability has never been implemented in this 
form, however; for only the president of the Supreme 
Court and the lay judges (people’s assessors) were 
elected—for a long time (more than 20 years) after the 
constitution went into effect on 20 August 1949. The other 
professional judges were appointed. Consequently, the 
question whether an appointed or elected judge is in reality 
independent emerged in Hungary much more forcefully 
than in the other people’s democratic countries. 


Today we know already that this question cannot be 
raised this way, that this is not a “good” question. For 
there is no direct connection between the form of estab- 
lishing a judicial commission and the implementation of 
siztg: is that which is established between the commis- 
sioning organ and the judge. If this relationship is legally 
regulated, then personal independence can be guaran- 
teed in the case of appointment, otherwise independence 
can be implemented to a limited extent despite the 
clection. In Hungary, the creation of the appropriate 
statutes can be connected to the constitution’s 1972 
reform. The constitution maintained the name 
“election” but at the same time created a system which 
defines the exclusive legal responsibility of every profes- 
sional judge, with the exception of the president of the 
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Supreme Court. This also creates an awareness for the 
judge that he can keep his position, provided that he 
does not commit a grave violation of the law. 


Employer's Rights 


The personal guarantees of judicial independence are 
strongiy affected by the fact that the judge, a government 
employee, is on the [government] payroll. However, all 
labor relations result in certain employer's rights which 
are capable of creating limitations and dependency, even 
to a degree that threatens personal independence. These 
limitations can be decreased to an optimal degree by 
hindering the concentration of employer's rights. The 
employer of the Supreme Court's judges is the president 
and, in the case of the other judges, it is the minister of 
justice. The latter divides his employer's rights among 
the judicial presidents whom he appoints in the firs‘ 
place. The employers of the judges may not exercise the 
most significant employer’s rights: they may noi make 
decisions either in the initiation or the termination of the 
employment, and may not exercise the right of impeach- 
ment through disciplinary action. 


Nevertheless, the rights of the employer—especially 
when the authority of the minister of justice is consid- 
ered—are far from few. As a result of the process of 
appointment to a judicial function, he has the right of 
assigning and transferring the judges—with the excep- 
tion of the judges of the Supreme Court. Moreover, it is 
his official personal right to nominate the judges and to 
determine permanent unsuitability, which is a condition 
of terminating a commission; in the case of the Supreme 
Court’s judges, he exercises these rights jointly with the 
latter’s president. Seeing the example of other socialist 
countries, there is a call in Hungary, too, for the coop- 
eration of (judicial) bodies that have been established 
especially for this purpose in order to increase the 
personal guarantees of judicial independence in the 
exercise of personnel rights. 


Autonomoes Organization 


According to the above, the traditional and generally 
accepted concept of judicial independence seemingly 
guarantees the judges’ personal independence. However, 
the courts carry out the function of justice within the 
limits of state organization. On the other hand, an 
independent process assumes the existence of an appro- 
priate and autonomous organizational framework. For 
this reason, the requirement of judicial independence 
must also be propounded from the side of the judicial 
organization, going beyond the judge as a legal entity. 


The formulation of the organizational guarantees of the 
judge’s independence has rot come up to date in the 
socialist constitution. Only two countries (Yugoslavia 
and Czechoslovakia) constitute an exception: their con- 
stitutions refer not only to the independence of the 
judges but also to that of the judicial organization. But it 
can be shown through comparative studies that, even in 
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the practice of those countries—like Hungary, where the 
independence of the judicial organization has not yet 
been codified by legislation—the significant elements of 
such independence do exist. 


An independent judiciary assumes a lack of hierarchy in 
the system of relations between the courts and the organs 
of people's representation (National Assembly, local 
councils) as well as between the courts and the organs of 
state administration (Council of Ministers, the minis- 
tries, national and local administrative authorities). The 
relations between the courts and the representational 
organs are basically determined by the relations between 
the Supreme Court and the National Assembly. 
Although the National Assembly does not put the 
supreme jurisdictional organ into a subordinate organi- 
zational position, not even to itself, its superior power is 
exercised (to a higher degree than is desirable) through 
the election of the president of the Supreme Court, 
through the connection of this election to a cycle, 
through the president’s compulsory reporting, and 
through interpellation. 


The organizational independence of the local courts is 
affected mainly by the changes in the supervisory right 
(according to legal terminology, the right of supervision 
over the general operation) of the minister of justice. 
This right also includes the supervision of judgments. 
The minister of justice examines, although on the basis 
of closed and final decisions and with the requirement of 
“feedback,” the extent to which the courts comply with 
the legal principles of law application. 


Justice is not an irrelevant matter not even for those in 
political power. The implementation of the guarantees 
sketched above assumes a favorable political background. 
The implementation of legal guarantees are helped by the 
recognition gained through many negative experiences, 
namely, that the political expectations that are formulated 
in conflict with judiciary, can be included in the judge's 
resonsibdility only through the interposition of statutory 
provisions, and not directly. But not even a,judiciary 
based exclusively on statutes is free of politics. 


For dependence on statutes also creates a characteristic 
political dependence. As a result of its functions and 
social-political purpose, a law transmits a political will, 
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which is being manifested in a legal form. Thus the judge, 
in applying a legal norm and in using force if necessary to 
achieve compliance with it, cannot act without identifying 
to a certain degree with the political will that is manifest in 
the given legal norm. Other means beyond this character- 
istic political dependence, transmitted through the politi- 
cal contents of the statutes, cannot be made consistent with 
the requirement of judicial independence. Direct political 
direction and the resulting political responsibility may 
entail consequences that had been exemplified by the 
showcase trials of the personality cult which cannot be 
reprobated enough. 


None the less, we must admit that the declaration of 
judicial independence is by necessity connected with the 
limitation of political influence and with the elimination 
of the direct means of leadership. At the same time it is 
also evident that the political specification of the judicial 
organization with its exclusive dependence on statutes 
can be achieved even if the law is suitable only for the 
transmission of longer range political goals. This circum- 
stance must be acknowledged by every democratic 
power, for this is the only kind of independence through 
which lawfulness and legal security can be achieved 
which, in turn, will also increase the credibility of 
politics. This is how politics will have a direct interest in 
the guarantee of an exclusive dependence on statutes. 


Impartial Judiciary 


With regard to judicial independence, in closing we must 
also say a few words about the requirement of impartial- 
ity. Its essence is misunderstood both hy public opinion 
and by experts in equating it with political indepen- 
dence. At best, this approach can only lead to the 
undermining of impartiality; this has been formulated 
earlier indeed by several representatives of socialist legal 
science. Political policies transmitted by the statutes 
used by a legal judiciary makes all judiciaries partial to 
the legal system of their own state. In this sense one 
cannot speak of impartial justice. Thus the essence of 
impartiality is to be found noi in the area of law, and not 
in the area of politics, but in the area of morality. 
Impartial judgment makes the judge face ethical require- 
ments; the judge’s responsibility is not only a legal 
responsibility but is always a moral responsibility as 
well. 
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Pluralism Within One-Party System Ridiculed 
25000033a Budapest MAGYAR NEMZET 
in Hungarian 15 Oct 88 p 8 


[Cartoon ty Gyorgy Brenner: “The Need for Pluralismꝰ] 
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[Text] 
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“And what if we were to divide the one party into several segments .. . ?” 


sew Proreform Socialist Movement ‘Mas-Kor’ 
25000035b Budapest MAGYAR NEMZET 
in Hungarian 17 Oct 88 p 3 


[Articie: “Distancing Themselves From Minority Politi- 
cal Organizations”’] 


[Text] A new type of leftist, proreform movement has 
been brought into being by a group of young Baranya 
County intellectuals, cne designed to promote a consen- 
sus among that county’s citizens. The movement, called 
“Mas-Kor,” is an independent political initiative pledg- 
ing complete openness that distances itself from all of the 
recently established organizations, most of which 
emerged upon platforms that represent the positions of 
one or another minority group. The aim of Mas-Kor is 
precisely to help explore and reconcile different individ- 
ual and group interests in order to find the most effective 
solutions not only to our national, but even more to 
specific local problems. Among other things, it will try to 


promote closer analysis of various phenomena con- 
nected with issues specific to Baranya, including mining, 
the nationalities, higher education, environmental pro- 
tection, and a small village based settlement structure. 


The stated objective of Mas-Kor is to build a bridge 
between the citizens and the politicians. The movement, 
which was started by young sociologists, teachers, artists, 
and journalists, attaches special importance to the exist- 
ence of a diversity of opinions and views, and is pre- 
pared, on the basis of this principle, to cooperate with 
anyone, with any organization that espouses the basic 
tenets of socialism and works toward the democratiza- 
tion of society with our people and nation in mind. 


In a break with the usual practice of alternative organi- 
zations, Mas-Kor is not seeking supporters for any 
program declarations, nor is it attempting to weld uni- 
form opinions; its main objective is to serve as a demo- 
cratic forum, helping citizens make political and other 
everyday decisions. 
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People’s Councils: Structural Inefficiencies, 
Members’ Selection Issues Continue 
26000080a Warsaw PRZEGLAD TECHNICZNY 
in Polish No 27, 3 Jul 88 p 3 


{Article by Marek Chmielewski: “Umbrella Without the 
Weather”} 


[Text] The climate for the pecple’s councils has 
improved somewhat, but the small breaks in the clouds 
do not as yet mean a change in climate. Perhaps that is 
why a protective umbrella is intended to be opened up 
over the newly elected councillors. Ther dismissal will 
not be permitted without the consent of the presidium of 
the appropriate people’s council. In addition, this work 
protection is to be in effect for an entire year fo!‘owing 
the end of a term of office. Undoubtedly, this is a 
measure intended to increase the activity of council- 
lors—perhaps they will become more daring in their 
work? However, I fear that this is not enough for 
councillors to have a sense of complete authority with 
every indispensable power needed to exercise this 
authority in the region at their disposal. 


There is no use deceiving ourselves because the legal act 
of July 1983 regarding the system of people's councils 
and territorial self-government turned out to be some- 
what of a “paper tiger” in practice. Perhaps this is a 
rather strong term and, without a doubt, one that does 
not apply to all councils anc self-governing agencies. 
However, the overall assessment cannot be different. In 
any case, if things were different, would a subsequent 
amendment of the aforementioned law be necessary? 


Everyone can see how people's councils and self-govern- 
ments are functioning. We know the effects. And, after 
all, they are the only ones that count in the final account. 
What I have in mind are the appearance and functioning 
of our towns and rural areas and the state of various 
services, the housing and municipal economy. After all, 
this is the seat of activity of local councils and self- 
governments... 


This is how it should be but is not and placing the 
responsibility solely on councillors or self-government 
activists for this situation would be wrong. However, if 
someone should insist, he can do so because in accor- 
dance with article 3 of the aforementioned Sejm law, 
‘People’s councils share in the shaping and implemen- 
tation of state policies, manage the entire scope of 
socioeconomic and cultural development in their region, 
influence the activity of all administrative and economic 
units, and exercise control over them...” 


They share, manage. “ontrol—these are beautiful words 
but what chances dic the councils have in this regard? 
All matters pertaining to the growth of a region belong 
to people’s councils...” (article 24) but how to carry out 
this entry in full? Those who have power and money at 
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their disposal possess real authority. People’s councils 
lack one and the other, particularly material foundations 
for conducting activity, for governing. This basic weak- 
ness is to be eliminated by the modified law regarding 
the system of people's councils and territorial self-gov- 
ernment. 


After rather long discussions and negotiations, the entire 
issue came to an end—soon the ready draft plan of the 
amended law will reach the plenary session of the Sejm. 
A special Extraordinary Commission has already done 
its share: it has gathered comments and proposals from 
everywhere, adopting article by article—and there is a 
total of 187 of them and nearly 50 pages of text. 
Unfortunately, the commission did this in haste which, 
in the case of the constitution for people’s councils—a 
document of such enormous specific importance—this 
should not take place. But what can one do if there is 
pressure from the elections campaign and the genuinely 
pressing need for providing the newly elected councillors 
and self-government activists with the amended law. 


Will it make things easier for them? ’t the Sejm passes it 
in the proposed form, it will be much easier for council- 
lors and councils to find themselves in the thick forest of 
constantly changing rules of the economic reform. In the 
completely revised section 5 regarding regional admin- 
istration, it is stated that councils not only have an 
influence on the activity of all units functioning in their 
region but can conduct independent activity of that kind 
{regional administration] having communal property at 
their disposal and they can also create regional enter- 
prises or take them over from the “center,” primarily 
from economic ministries. It is no longer vague, empty 
powers but production and communal assets that should 
produce the means for education, infants’ nurseries, and 
street reconstruction—in other words, for everything 
that the councils do not have money but for which by 
power of the law they are responsible. 


It would be another mistake to believe that the amended 
law will solve all problems and obstacles that impede the 
councils from spreading their wings. The new rules 
together with the previous solutions represent only a 
chance, a point of departure. The rest belongs to the 
councillors and to representatives of self-governments. !f 
only they will want to do things. Will t':ey? The changed 
rules of the electoral law resulted in that people with 
ambition and knowledge as well as frequently those who 
are deeply concerned and involved in their towns, dis- 
tricts, communities or villages have become council 
members. It will become known before long, during the 
term of office, how many of these were chosen at 
random, how many were selected from the “key group” 
and how many according to the principle of placing 
“your own people.” 


Could these cases not have been eliminated to a mini- 
mum? Would the foundations of our political system and 
of the entire system have been shaken if less people with 
party identification, regardless of the color—red or 
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green—had been elected to local self-government and 
more of those without party affiliation? Because if the 
system of socialist democracy is to function efficiently, 
then the stereotype thinking, which has been around for 
40 years and perhaps for this reason considered as the 
only way of thinking with regar? to the way in which 
authority is exercised, must necessarily undergo changes. 


The practically literal carrying over to a gmina or district 
level of the structure of authority at the highest level 
seems comical in the least if not sad. Councillors are 
selected according to a key format: a few representatives 
from 2ii professions, most certainly a youth delegate and 
on top of all this “is placed” yet another element—a 
party element. 


Need To Revaluate Socialism in Terms of 
Definition, Means 

26000076a Warsaw KONFRONTACJE in Polish 
No 9, Sep 88 p 2 


{Editorial by Marek Goliszewski, editor in chief] 


[Text] Poland will be a strong and powerful nation. The 
way it was during the reign of Boleslaw Chrobry, Wladys- 
law Jagiello, Kazimierz Wielki and Jan II] Sobieski. The 
world will respect us and rely on us. We shall become a 
haven for lasting, widely respected values and an exam- 
ple for other nations. The most developed world markets 
will strive for Polish organizational and technological 
ideas, for Polish agricultural and industrial products. 
When Poland will speak, others will stop to listen. 
Poland will be rich because of the wealth and prosperity 
of its citizens. There will be a purpose and meaning in all 
the work performed and at every level. The work will be 
difficult but will bring results, among which such goods 
as housing, a car, and a bank account will be at hand 
giving way in the hierarchy of va‘ues to the development 
by the citizens of position and respect in scciety. This is 
how it is going to be! 


Always this messianism? The unsubstantiated convic- 
tion about the uniqueness of Poles? No. This is History 
and its Laws of Development which is changing people 
and situations, raise third or fourth world countries to 
the level of economic and political power, e.g., South 
Korea, Singapore, Hong-Kong, Taiwan, China. The only 
thing is to help these laws, to deserve them, and fre- 
quently pay a huge price for them. History demands this. 


Poland is paying its price today for its future. It is a 
painful price, permeated with unrest, despair, helpiess- 
ness, material want, humiliation and shame because of 
what is happening. This price will have to be paid for 
some time and many crises will occur which will place us 
in an extreme situation, on the edge of an abyss, the 
shattering of all hopes and disorientation so great that it 
will be impossible to determine what lies ahead. But we 
will come out of this! From the fog will emerge suddenly 
a clear picture of a bright and straight road. Perhaps at 
the least expected moment. But it will emerge! 


POLITICAL 


A challenge stands today before Poland and before other 
socialist countries: “What is socialism and how is this 
socialism to be implemented?” 


Our neighbor to the east is conducting the most intense 
search into this matter knowing full well that finding the 
right answer to this will determine its place in the 21st 
century. The socialist system is based on Marxist theory. 
A theory that comes from a sense of wrong and social 
injustice which arose from the most notable of motives 
to eliminate this injustice. However, Marxism of that 
time outlined socialism of the 19th and the beginning of 
the 20th centuries. In its “theoretical” aspect, it was 
based on German classical philosophy, on English polit- 
ical economy, and on French utopian socialism which 
went back to the 18th century. In its “practical” aspect, 
it based itself on the appearance of capitalism at that 
time which was primitive and brutal. Marx and Engels 
claimed that capitalism was outdated and that it does not 
meet social needs. And that was true. However, they did 
not because they could not foresee the first and second 
scientific-technological revolution; they did not foresee a 
different look to capitalism and a different way of acting 
and thinking. That is why, an analysis of the condition in 
which Marxism finds itself and the indication of those 
principles that are outdated and those that are or could 
be creative are necessary for the development of socialist 
states. This necessity concerns Poland in particular. In 
our country, ideological “electism” is too far-reaching, 
manifesting itself ‘n dissonance between many elements 
of the regime and theoretical solutions—laws, executive 
rules—that regulate its current form (dissonance 
between these premises and social practice). Further, 
socialism is frequently identified with the necessity of 
using outdated dogmas, principles which have not 
passed the test but have brought about social conflict. If 
only because there cannot be a market in socialism. 
However, if this market leads to individual autonomy 
[upodmiotowienie}—a basic principle of socialism, then, 
after all, this is socialism... and a necessity! Without 
clearing the ideological path, obstacles of this nature may 
impede progress in a dramatic way. Ideological clarity 
should in turn become the foundation for building and 
detailing the political and economic Program and for 
working out a Strategy for its implementation. Many 
elements of this Program have already been prepared. 
The situation is not as good when it comes to Strategy. 
Real commitment by the people who in one way or 
another have an influence on what is happening in our 
Country, on our citizens is necessary in both cases. 
Simply put, commitment on the part of those in author- 
ity as well as those who belong to the opposition is 
necessary in Geciding, regardless of the current successes 
or crises, about how the Sejm is to look today (and 20 
years from now), i.e., the representatives of which polit- 
ical forces are to make up the government, how the party 
and economic system is to look (also in 20 years), what 
role are trade unions really to play with in the framework 
worked out by way of social compromise, and how can 
the age-old institution of the Church stabilize the nation 
and society more. Thus, the need for a calculated, 
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rational plan of an ideologically, politically, and eco- 
nomically modified Structure of our government 
emerges—a structure based on acceptance by the people 
and groups, and on the consistent and absolute compli- 
ance with this acceptance despite the fact that the cost of 
the implementation of this structure will in many cases 
have a negative impact on the interests of a part of these 
groups and thus, manifest itself with political crises. 
Naturally, new people are needed for a new concept 
(although not everyone should be new and young). They 
should be people with a new mentality and energy who 
identify this structure with a sense to their own lives, 
who will “not trample the altars of the past even if they 
were to erect loftier ones.” This is what the “wisdom of 
this phase” is based on—using Prof Stomma’s term. 


It is difficult to perceive any chances in the events with 
which we have to deal all too frequently today. More- 
over, talking about chances within the context of strikes, 
political turmoil, economic failures, and personal trage- 
dies may seem strange and downright offensive. How- 
ever, our Chance is pulsating in inat which has been 
happening in Poland for years, in that which is painfully 
happening today. And perhaps this is the way it must be 
because a nation’s power just as a human being has a 
long and painful birth, although the pain is overshad- 
owed by the future and evokes justified emotions. 


Poland will be a powerful nation. 


Poland in Forefront of Recognizing ‘Opposition’ 
Forces in Bloc 

260000806 Warsaw ZYCIE WARSZAWY in Polish 
2 »88&p3 


j.<:erview with Ryszard Wojna by Elzbieta Cegia; date 
and place not given] 


{Text] Elzbieta Cegla from GAZETA KRAKOWSKA 
(27-28 August) conducted an interview with Ryszard 
Wojna, deputy to the Sejm and Advisory Council mem- 
ber. He stated, among other things: 


““When today I look at this from a historical perspective, 
I come to the conclusion that the meaning of these 
agreements (signed in August 1980 in Szczecin and 
Gdansk) comes down to the recognition by the party of 
the fact that value hierarchies other than only those that 
the PZPR used to define our political system until that 
time exist and have an important influence on society 
including also the working class. At that time, the party 
consoled itself that this 13 opposition to aberrations of 
socialism that it agreed with [opposition]. Today, how- 
ever, we would give it a more specific term. This was 
protest against the Stalinist concept of socialism. Let us 
add, right away, that the Polish working masses were the 
first and very likely the main force in the socialist bloc 
until the time that M. Gorbachev stood at the head of the 
CPSU that so openly and so many times came out 
against the Stalinist depravation of socialism. 
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No maiter how we tried to sweeten it, the talks con- 
ducted in Szczecin by K. Barcikowski and in Gdansk by 
M. Jagielski were, in my opinion, a preliminary step to 
legalizing opposition in a socialist state. The staie did not 
resolve the conflict by way of force as had been the case 
earlier but by way of dialogue with those who ‘think 
differently.’ This term has taken hold in our country as a 
more palatable synonym for opposition, although, obv:- 
ously not everyone who thinks differently from the party 
constitutes the opposition.“ 


Command Economy Structure Criticized; 
Roundtable Needs Viewed 
260000766 Warsaw ZYCIE WARSZAWY in Polish 


5 Sep 88 p 3 


{Article by Zdzislaw Zaryczny: “Between ‘One Must’ 
and ‘One Can”’] 


[Text] The last several weeks have produced many 
important events and various political initiatives and 
concepts which point ito the twilight of the post-De- 
cember era and the beginning of a new period. What! this 
period will be like, what it will bring Poland is hard to 
predict at this time. However, there is no doubt that this 
must be a period of straightforward dialogue, under- 
standing and cooperation. Incidentally, the August 
strikes can also be treated as a proposal for talks, 
although one that is too risky and costly for our means. 
Above all, however, this was an act of resistance. 


There were, unfortunately, many—much too many— 
reasons for this. The striking miners and their fellow 
workers outside the gate talked about this openly. Thus, 
without being noticed (?), the deviations and pathologi- 
cal conditions against which the workers protested in 
August of 1980 returned. A characteristic feature was 
that nearly all of the Gemands announced while the issue 
was hot during the first hours of the strikes in Jastrzebie 
concerned intraplant issues: separate funds, positions on 
the side, unequal treatment of the same press, covert and 
overt privileges, fraud and misuse. However, what hurt 
the people the most—and the strikers were made up of 
nearly exclusively rank and file miners—was the lack of 
regard for their work, the attitude of superiors who treat 
the “laborers” with contempt. 


There were moments in al! of the striking mines, usually 
after several or several dozen hours of protest when the 
management could have brought about, by acting con- 
sistently, the prevention or at least the weakening of 
conflict. Unfortunately, nowhere were they able to take 
advantage of this opportunity which does not speak very 
well of the authority of the coal management. In effect, 
an unnecessary polarization of stands occurred and 
political demands began to appear, above all, the 
demand for reviving “Solidarity.” 


However, 8 years have passed: a new generation has 
grown up with its own aspirations and its own leaders. 
The attempts made by newcomers from the outside of 
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joining the action of striking committees may be 
assessed in a variety of ways. Part of the press saw 
cynical manipulators and “announcers” in them. In my 
opinion, the truth is otherwise. This was more of a 
swan’s song of those activists who became rigid in their 
positions of conflict. The defeat of Kazimierz Switon, 
well-known in the area of Slask, who not being able to 
convince the miners of Andaluzja [mine] of the necessity 
of continuing the strike, and therefore, reaching for 
outright insults, is characteristic. In other mines as well, 
self-appointed advisers were pushed into the sidelines of 
major events. 


Times have changed. The dichotomous separation into 
““we”’—the public—and “they”—the authorities—which 
has been functioning for many years, has already become 
an anachronism. A significant expansion of the field of 
public activity for oppositional groups which under- 
mines the sense of the existence and mythology of the 
political underground has, among other things, contrib- 
uted to this. 


However, changes within the PZPR symbolized by the 
currently discussed concepts of an intragovernmental 
revolution and another approach to socialist develop- 
ment have a decisive significance. The stormy discus- 
sions at the Seventh and particularly the Eighth Central 
Committee Plenum demonstrate that the game is for the 
highest stakes: whether the party will turn out to be 
capable of leading the country out of the deep crisis that 
threatens Poland with civilizational regression. In other 
words to quote Alfred Miodowicz, “The party will be as 
important as it is capable of accomplishing.” 


In this game, the lines of alliances and divisions outline 
themselves diff::rently: It is easier for party reformers to 
communicate with proreform oriented opposition 
groups than with the conservative dogmatists in their 
own ranks. On the other hand, representatives of the 
moderate opposition are stressing more and more fre- 
quently that it is a mistake to look for a vision of the 
future in the model of public life and relations between 
society and the authorities which has taken shape during 
the period of the legal activity of NSZZ “Solidarity.” In 
assuming such a stand, they come closer to the reformers 
in the party and more removed from those who continue 
to advocate fighting and politics conducted on the strike 
site. 


I do not have to add that strikes have greatly strained the 
still very weak threads of national dialogue. The general 
proposal made by Kiszczak of conducting the talks 
without any preliminary conditions came just in time. In 
this case, a delay would have meant a defeat for both 
sides. 


This time, efforts must be made not to waste time and the 
perhaps last such chance. The roundtable about which 
Jozef Czyrek talked earlier and now Czeslaw Kiszczak—a 
concept that has been ratified in the resolution of the 
Seventh Plenum should not turn into a new debate club. 


POLITICAL 


For another wave of protests may come and, most likely, 
no one will be surprised by it. Sociologists and journalists 
have, after all, frequently warned about a revolt of the 
young generation which is dramatically feeling the effects 
of a lack of opportunities and prospects. 


Red helmets were in the majority in the recently striking 
plants and mines. And it is a well-known fact that they 
are worn by young, newly employed workers who have 
little to lose with perhaps the exception of their place in 
the workers’ lodging house. It will be extremely difficult 
to convince them of the reform program since they are 
distrustfully disposed toward everything that is handed 
to them from the “top” regardless of whether this is the 
premier’s proclamation or a department manager’s 
instructions. They are also not afraid of an encounter 
with the authorities, of disciplinary dismissals, etc. They 
fear something totally different: whether they will be 
paid for the days they are on strike... 


Everyone needs moncy despite inflation, empty stores 
and long lines. Money can also be used for bribery and 
according to many this is how the miners were dealt 
with. I am referring, of course, to the well-known 
although not published Resolution No 199 of the Coun- 
cil of Ministers of September 198! “with regard to the 
issue of funds ensuring the mining of hard coal and other 
raw material obtained in deep mining.”” The simplest 
measure was used: for a day’s work on a work-free day, 
the miners would receive from 250 to 270 percent of pay 
for a regular “shift.” To this we should add the possibil- 
ity of purchasing attractive goods in Miners Supply 
Enterprise stores, popularly called “gieweksy.”” Automo- 
biles, Japanese videos, Italian skis, etc. may be obtained 
with a special “G” account into which the “Saturday 
money” is deposited. 


Those who know the Slask region compare Resolution 
No 199 to a tumor which festers the mining community. 
The mining profession was always associated with a high 
degree of moral ethics and professional dignity. Such a 
tradition was handed down from generation to genera- 
tion. “However, today there are no real miners left,” so 
they say in Slask and Zaglebie. During the 1970’s, when 
the mines of the Rybnicki Coal District were being 
placed into operation, tens of thousands of young people 
came here from various parts of the country. They 
obtained their M-3 [own apartments], high pay and the 
feeling that money is everything in such mines as Jastr- 
zebie, Zory, and Wodzislaw. 


This is the feeling with which they work and it is with 
this feeling, although I would not want to generalize, that 
they went on strike in August. The review of what 
amounts to several hundred proposals formulated by 
strike committees reveals, among other things, the 
effects of talking to people mainly in a language of 
money. The mechanism of a delayed echo went into 
effect: people who for years were used to being bribed, 
went far in the escalation of wage demands themselves. 
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What is worse, these demands were made with a deteri- 
orating workshop—the mine in the background. Fires, 
walls caving in, damaged gangways and machinery also 
have to be included in the balance of strike action. The 
older miners—“the salt of the black earth” shook their 
heads saying, ““This nevcr happened before, for miners to 
treat their mine in this way. This is a real misfortune...” 


Economists are trying to reason, however, that there is 
something very wrong not with the people but with the 
economy. In more precise terms, what ought to have 
happened did not happen: the final disassembly of the 
orders-distribution system. Experts point to four basic 
features of this system. 


1. An orders-distribution system based on designating 
production tasks on a broad scale by tie central 
managerial group on the one hand, and the designat- 
ing of the means and limits of expenditures in such a 
way as to define reasonably precisely the structure of 
future production and to assure an approximate equi- 
librium between future supply and demand, on the 
other hand; 


2. A hierarchical system of organization manifesting 
itself in, among other things, the direct subordination 
of a given echelon’s managers tc the proper party and 
state administrative agencies as well as in a developed 
planning and administration Center; 


3. The centralization of the right to establish, liquidate 
or group enterprises and economic organizations 
which, among other things, means the restricting of 
private enterprise; 


. A centralistic mechanism of redistributing economic 
surpluses by way of the Center which expresses itself 
in, among other things, a disintegrated and not based 
on self-financing system of accounts clearing between 
enterprises and the budget. 


These characteristics are strongly interconnected and 
contingent upon each other. As long as they exist, there 
can be no realistic chance of going on to a more efficient 
form of management. Therefore, if the second stage of 
the economic reform is to be successful, it must lead to 
the elimination of these characteristics and their repiace- 
ment with other, mainly market mechanisms. The essen- 
tial threshold of the reform is »ased on this. 


And now, in looking at the current situation in which the 
economy finds itself with all of its complexity and 
deformities, i.e., with the double digit inflation; with the 
1.5 billion inflationary “curve” in the hands of the 
public and also an approximately 1.5 billion investment 
curve in the hands of enterprises; with inflated, ineffi- 
cient investments; with severe market shortages aggra- 
vated by the August panic buying; with the inconsisten- 
cies of export and foreign exchange policies, etc., it is 
difficult to agree with those who feel that only a very 
strong blow concentrated within a brief period of time to 
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the foundations of the orders-distribution system which 
has not as yet crumbled despite 6 years of reform, will 
create chances for “normalcy” and development. How- 
ever, it is useless to search for this force in the economy 
itself. This force must be assured by politics. 


In reality, everything has already been said about what 
this politics is to be like in the very near future. Its 
principles were clearly described by Gen Wojciech Jaru- 
zelski in his speech which concluded the deliberations of 
the Eighth Plenum. Jozef Czyrek also talked about them 
in presenting a paper of the Politburo. It should be 
admitted that since the Eighth Plenum, the course of 
events has taken on unusual speed evoking fear and 
frustration among some and giving optimism and hope 
to others. 


Thus, this is all the more reason to act during these days 
of open activity, decisions, and ideas discussed during 
various meetings and negotiations. I am not saying that 
the first, initial meeting at the roundtable be broadcast 
on television. I also do not ask that the sides sitting down 
at this table show all their trump cards right now. In 
time, we will get to know them anyway. However, we 
have the right to demand that all sides taking on this 
difficult dialogue present their arguments, causes and 
intentions publicly. 


Otherwise, the eventual agreement at the roundtable 
may be met with a response from spheres of intellectuals 
and people connected to politics because of their profes- 
sion or a passion for politics but the masses will remain 
indifferent. Without reaching broad social spheres, with- 
Out gaining their acceptance and cooperation every 
roundtable will remain on paper only. This must not be 
forgotten. Therefore, candidness and an open game of 
political powers! 


In the political tension and uproar of these days, it would 
also be a good idea not to lose track of the proper 
proportions of facts, words and actions and the aware- 
ness of that which is the most pressing and that which is 
the most important. 


As most people, I am convinced that today the most 
urgent matter is to base the system of exercising author- 
ity in Poland on a significantly broadened base of 
national understanding. That is why the undertaking of 
enduring dialogue without complexes or bias or ques- 
tions about where someone comes from is necessary. All 
active social forces which count on the country’s political 
map must take part in it. 


I feel that the main topic of the dialogue should be the 
state and what to do so as to make it a real and effective 
tool of the implementation of national interests and 
aspirations of Poles. At the roundtable, the governing 
group should be ready to rebuild the political concept of 
exercising authority. On the other hand, the opposition 
would be making a historical mistake by insisting on the 
struggle to revive “Solidarity” as the only sensible road 
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to social independence. No one must forget that substi- 
tutes for dialogue and compromise, and substitutes for 
reform may end tragically for all sides of the dialogue 
and drive Poland in the eyes of the world to a place equal 
to a “European bucket of coal.” 


This would be all the more irrational since at no time in 
postwar history has our country been in such a favorable 
international political situation. I do not want to recall 
here the facts which make up the success of the “new way 
of thinking” on a worldwide scale including also the 
memorable and extremely successful visit of Mikhail 
Gorbachev in July of this year. However, I would call 
attention to a small episode—an interview given to the 
Hamburg weekly SPIEGEL (No 27, 4 July 1988) by Prof 
Vyacheslav Dashychev, Soviet government adviser. In 
answering the question about Polish issues, the Moscow 
expert stated: 


“If among the various forms of democratic socialism, 
which moves away from state-bureaucratic socialism, 
there is also to be a place for independent organizations, 
then it may be assumed that ’Solidarity“ as well will take 
a constructive stand with regard to the further building 
of socialism. During the 1980 crisis, the presence of 
Soviet troops had no impact whatsoever on the develop- 
ment of the situation: they refrained from any form of 
intervention. 


“The reform may take on a different look in every 
country. The roads which lead to these reforms may 
differ completely from those taken by the Soviet Union. 
Socialism has put in such deep roots in Eastern Europe 
that there is no need to fear any threat to its foundations. 


(...)” 


What do all those who before making any decision must 
check in which direction the wind is blowing have to say 
to this? In the meantime, not only our allies but as can be 
expectec! all of Europe is slowly losing faith that we can 
attain normal conditions by ourselves. I am writing 
about this intentionally, although, obviously we are not 
going to conduct changes in Poland only for show so that 
someore on the Volga, Rhine or Seine will applaud. 


The immediate measures and initiatives of which there 
were many brought about by the passing days, serve well 
the lowering of tension and the taking up of dialogue. 
The roundtable and the proposed appointment of a 
Council for National Understanding will, undoubtedly, 
reinforce the positive trends. However, two issues move 
into the forefront in terms of further prospects: elections 
to the Sejm and the adoption of a new constitution. 


It is already a certainty today that the Sejm of the 10th 
term must render a realistic system of political powers in 
the country. Thus, for the elections to have not only high 
turnout but also the strong interest of the public, a new 
electoral law must be worked out that would conform to 
the proposals that have been made for years by attorneys 
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and various public opinion groups. Without a doubt, the 
next term of the Sejm will become a powerful bastion of 
reform around which the major programs of reconstruc- 
tion activity will gather. 


In turn, the new constitution which will answer new 
questions and challenges and which will be ratified by, 
for example, a specially appointed National Assembly 
for this purpose may designate the country’s prospects 
for development during the first decades of the 2Ist 
century. In assuming a good atmosphere and smooth 
progress of the talks—for I would not think that there 
will be only one dialogue!—at the roundtable and in a 
word, assuming an optimistic scenario, it is possible to 
expect that in 3 to 6 years we will finally make our way 
to the end of political and economic reforms. 


Let us look one more time into the report on the work of 
the PZPR Central Committee Commission popularly 
called ““Kubiak’s commission” because it was headed by 
Prof Hieronim Kubiak, sociologist and Politburo mem- 
ber at the time. The authors of this document, published 
exactly 5 years ago, reached the following conclusions in 
attempting to explain the causes and course of social 
conflicts in the history of People’s Poland: 


“The commission is most emphatically opposed to opin- 
ions proclaiming that the history of the postwar years is 
made up of a series of crises. Such opinions repeated by 
political adversaries of socialism and frequently also by 
disenchanted people, remain in striking contradiction to 
the facts. In concentrating its attention, in accordance 
with the decision of the Ninth Extraordinary Congress, 
on the causes, course and consequences of the crises, the 
commission confirms that they arise from deviations 
from socialism and not from its principles and constitute 
a temporary collapse and not the negation of develop- 
ment. Therefore, they may and must be eliminated from 
the life of the public.” 


Kwiatkowski on Current Public Opinion; May, 
August Compared 

26000101 Warsaw POLITYKA in Polish 

No 41, 8 Oct 88 p 3 


{Interview with Stanislaw Kwiatkowski, director, Public 
Opinion Research Center, by Jerzy Baczynski: “Polish 
Chess”; date and place not given] 

{Text} 


POLITYKA: What is the present state of public moods? 


Kwiatkowski: It is better not to ask. One can see without 
research; it is enough to get out among the people. 


POLITYKA: That is one answer, but you are conducting 
some kind of research? 
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Kwiatkowski: We are keeping our finger on the pulse all 
the time; the situation demands it. This elevated tem- 
perature has been maintained since last fall. 


POLITYKA: Do we kriow what changes the public state 
of mind has undergone in recent months? 


Kwiatkowski: Before the referendum, after publicaton of 
the price-income communique, when it became clear 
that it was necessary to vote for another increase, the 
highest since 1982, the most severe collapse of public 
feeling ever recorded by the CBOS occurred; we hit 
bottom mentally. All measuring indicators on the opti- 
mism-pessimism scale fell sharply. One could see that we 
were entering a critical state. (One of our reports with the 
significant title “The Fall Before the Rise” was published 
in POLITYKA at that time.) 


POLITYKA: We recall that at the beginning of the year, 
you responded publicly to the question of whether we 
were in danger of an explosion of public dissatisfaction. 


Kwiatkowski: I gave reassurances that it was rather 
unlikely; even though the load of dissatisfaction was 
getting bigger, I did not see a detonator. With the high 
prices there was calm in Poland, viewed by respondents 
as the leading factor, the important issue for Poland and 
Poles (after the state of the economy). What I said was 
verified, because the price increase proceeded peacefully 
after all. Only economic matters, the deteriorating mate- 
rial situation, might be the cause of eventual public 
explosions here. I explained who would have reason to 
rebel first after the price increase: retirees, the disabled 
and unskilled workers, because inflation hits them hard- 
est. In addition, large families and young couples, if they 
do not have help from their parents, have a very hard 
time. But it did not look like strike protests by young 
people would occur, and the rest of the groups men- 
tioned do not have the penetrating power to play the role 
of detonator. 


POLITYKA: So you were wrong—mainly young people 
took part in the strikes? 


Kwiatkowski: True, but that was later. It started with 
doctors but—I beg your pardon—we know what doctors 
can do. They signed petitions, protested, got upset with 
their minister. Yet when the city transit workers in 
Warsaw made demands, they soon got what they wanted, 
even though they were already earning more than their 
colleagues in other cities. This fact cannot be concealed; 
it should have been reckoned that sooner or later others 
would turn up. The first of them struck in Bydgoszcz and 
that was how the wave of strikes began to grow in April 
and May. I read at the time in an underground paper that 
the government was provoking the strikes deliberately 
because in that way it could control the public through- 
out the crisis. This is a rather clever argument and its 
author, a very intelligent woman and renowned sociolo- 
gist, asked for my opinion at an academic conference. I 
conceded that the start of the strikes really looked like 
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provocation—if one gives some bus and tram drivers 
twice as much as others have, the only thing to do is wait 
to see in which city transit will cease first. But was this a 
deliberate policy? 


Take a look at what is happening here. Every public 
group is calling for protection for itself in this situation 
of critical shortages. The strong one pulls things his way, 
desiring to throw the burden of the crisis on others. One 
can see who is in a position to dicker the most from the 
government, while the government pays any price for 
peace. What can the result of a discussion between a bus 
driver and a passenger be? It was possible to dicker 
longer with steelworkers, but not too long because Nowa 
Huta, for example, has cooperative agreements, so the 
dispute had to be resolved by force. The government was 
prepared to talk at length with the shipyard workers 
because we aic apparently running a losing business. 
Ultimately, in Gdansk too, the “power” solution was 
used, e.g., with the participation of the Nowicki Mecha- 
nized Forces. 


But let us go back to young people. When they saw that 
in negotiations with the government first one group then 
another were successful, they decided to fight for them- 
selves too. And so an element of people in their 20's 
came to be heard. An element because it is an unorga- 
nized force, politically passive. At first, neither the party 
nor the political opposition nor even the church was in a 
position to control this element. It was only during the 
strikes that they got their first lessons in political action 
from their older, battle-tested colleagues from Solidarity 
and professional opposition activists. In particular, dur- 
ing the second wave of strikes, in August, the “teachers” 
were already controlling the situation and directing the 
strikes. Bronislaw Geremek is right when he says that 
“among the young generation Solidarity, which up to 
now was only a myth, became a reality” (LA CROIX). 
That was how it reached the point of politicizing the 
youngest worker personnel who up to then had been 
completely passive. Please note that in the mines it was 
almost exclusively those from the worker hotels that 
struck. There are about 80,000 of them in Silesia. There 
are interesting scientific studies on this subject, very 
informative reading, that explain the events of August 
well. It is worth adding that recently worker hotels have 
increased by up to 300 percent and hotel life is much 
more boring than what went on in the mines during the 
strikes. 


POLITYKA: You say that young workers, up to the time 
of the strikes, were politically passive. Are the people in 
general interested in political events? 


Kwiatkowski: They are worried mainly about the econ- 
omy and those who are concerned with politics generally 
transfer their fears about living conditions to politics, 
meaning they know that if material conditions deterio- 
rate, this will affect the political situation. The whole 
fiasco of the price-wage action, as we can see now, had its 
political consequences. 
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What was the scenario of events in the past several 
months? Just before the referendum, major price 
increases were announced. Fears and threats mounted 
(“it is bad and it will get worse”). This lasted until 
March; reserves of goods were bought up; instead of the 
market being stabilized, it was disorganized again. As if 
that were not bad enough, discussion began later as to 
whether to freeze prices and wages. Managed logically— 
there was a rush to get on with wage increases for 
employees and guarantee correspondingly high prices for 
production. And that was how the inflationary spiral 
tightened. The government’s political setback became 
reality. 


Are people interested in politics? More than one-third of 
the adult population is not interested and does not know 
what is taking place on the political scene. To tell the 
truth, this group numbers about 60 percent. Only 18 
percent of the public keeps a close eye on political life. 


Even conspicuous events that are significant in their 
social consequences are not noticed by the majority. For 
example: in nationwide surveys, nearly every fourth 
person surveyed on 28 August, at the end of the second 
wave of strikes, could not judge the appropriateness of 
the strike’s points (neither wage nor political); half of the 
adult public knew nothing or had no opinion on the 
OPZZ position on the situation in Poland during the 
August strikes; at that same time the media published a 
televised speech by Interior Minister Czeslaw Kiszczak, 
also dealing with the situation in Poland—44 percent of 
the respondents did not know the substance of that 
speech or could not give an opinion of it; 51 percent of 
those surveyed knew nothing about reports (television 
and press) of a meeting between Deputy Premier Z. 
Szalajda and representatives of employees at M. Now- 
otki Mechanical Works in Warsaw; nearly two-thirds of 
aduit citizens had no opinion about the so-caled anti- 
crisis pact in mid-June. 


Aversion to politicking and fears associated with politics 
still hold. Politicking has a bad connotation for a good 
part of our society, mindful of past experience, and now 
they are also upset by general political loquacity; they 
can sec that nothing is coming of these discourses on 
either agitated side. It is expected that there will be 


The situation is bad but strikes wil! get us nowhere 

The situation is so bad that there is nothing for the people to 
do but strike 

Measures other than strikes should be used 

Strikes will only make a bad situation worse 

It is not so bad that it is necessary to resort to strikes 


In the opinion of the majority--71 percent of those 
surveyed—the strikes could have been avoided if con- 
clusions had been reached from the unrest and protests 
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specifics in the economy, in the market, and improve- 
ment in living conditions. I know that we will not 
achieve this without political activity by the very people 
interest, but the majority of citizens are not interested in 
political complexities; they do not care who governs if he 
does so wisely and thriftily and they judge politicans by 
what they see at work, in the market and in the state. 


POLITYKA: But let us go back to recent events. What 
was the public’s attitude toward the August strikes? Was 
it what was shown on television? 


Kwiatkowski: The August strikes met with greater 
approval than those in April and May, though at the 
same time, negative influences in the economic sphere 
and positive ones in the political sphere were attributed 
to them. Yet opinions were divided, with 47 percent of 
those surveyed on 28 August expressing support and 41 
percent disapproval, while 11 percent had no opinion. 
What was occurring in the striking plants was reacted tc 
emotionally—with understanding, 67 percent, but with 
indignation, 23 percent; with misgivings and fears about 
the future, 60.5 percent, but with hope and faith in a 
better tomorrow, 34 percent; with anxiety, 74 percent, 
but with cal.n, 22.5 percent; with dissatisfacton, 63 
percent, but with satisfaction, 22 percent; with sadness, 
75 percent, but with happiness, 10 percent. 


The cunviction that the strikes had a spontaneous, 
working nature and that the cause was mainly economic 
reasons predominated. Sixty-seven percent of respon- 
dents expressed this opinion, while 14 percent saw them 
as more political (almost 19 percent had no opinion on 
this point). 


Political demands were reacted to with reservation: 48 
percent saw raising such demands as inappropriate (22.5 
percent gave no response on this issue). 


Fairly commonly expressed (70 percent) was the opinion 
that the recent strikes would not be useful to Poland or 
Poles in the world. Those surveyed were in agreement 
that there are reasons for dissatisfaction but they were 
divided in their opinions on the appropriateness of 
strikes in the current situation. These are the respective 
percentages of responses: 


August May 
34.8% 39.8% 
28.1% 17.5% 
17.1% 20.5% 
10.0% 9.9% 
5.6% 7.8% 


in spring. They became a necessary evil, an act of 
desperation, of opposition to socio-economic policy. In 
the opinion of the largest group surveyed (39 percent), on 
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22 September the strike balance sheet was negative for 
Poland and they brought more losses than gains; every 
fifth respondent said losses equalled gains (more gains 
than losses, 13 percent; only gains, 3 percent). The end of 
the strikes was generally received with satisfaction (87.5 
percent) and happiness (76 percent). 


POLITYKA: The end of the strikes was linked to the 
proposal for a roundtable meeting. How was this pro- 
posal received by the public? 


Kwiatkowski: Ii was hard to say anything on this subject 
for almost one-third of the public; simply put, it did not 
matter to them, like politics in general. Poles are inter- 
ested in a table but a richly laden one. Whether the table 
is round or square is of secondary importance. Certainly, 
people wish the “high contracting parties” well; “‘let 
them talk it out, maybe it would be better.” 


POLITYKA: How are the chances for the success of 
these discussions viewed? 


Kwiatkowski: One can see a prevalence of moderate 
opinions. About half of the respondents believe in the 
success of the discussions and cautiously anticipate that 
because of them, there will be positive changes in 
Poland; one-fifth to one-fourth had doubts and the rest 
were unable to talk about the course and consequences of 
the discussions. 


POLITYKA: What do peorie think. about the intentions 
of the participants in the discussions? 


Kwiatkowski: More or less half of the adult public 
believes that the government and the opposition genu- 
inely want to come to an agreement. About one-fourth 
expressed fears that the parties at the roundtable do not 
trust each other or that they are interested in discussions. 


POLITYKA: How great is public support for the oppo- 
sition? 


Kwiatkowski: One could say as much about political 
divisions among Poles as about ownership, religious and 
other differences. Once again, one must start from the 
fact that every fourth Pole (data from July 1986) was 
unable to answer a question on the meaning of the word 
“opposition,” who are the people one might corat 
among the opposition, what kind of activity might be 
called oppositional. The remaining survey participants 
offered various definitions according to numerous crite- 
ria that came to mind. Judging from the methods of 
defining opposition, 14 percent expressed their disap- 
proval and condemned such activity, 22 percent 
expressed approval and 32.5 percent responded in a 
descriptive way without a judgment (23 percent gave 
responses of the “hard to say” type). 
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On what kind of public support can the political oppo- 
sition rely? Some small percentage of the adult popula- 
tion always declares itself as opponents of current polit- 
ical reality. Another several perce ..' have a good opinion 
of opposition activity and allow for such activity in the 
conviction that it has a positive impact on the govern- 
ment and they link their hopes to political pluralism. 
Importantly, there has always been and still is almost 
twice as much disapproval as approval for the political 
opponents of the government. Now, after the September 
strikes, 38 percent of the public does not support oppo- 
sition activity. Most of them, asked about their attitude 
toward the opposition, either expressed their lack of 
knowledge or their fears and misgivings about the con- 
sequences of this activity. More than one-third, up to 40 
percent of those surveyed, are unable to evaluate the 
opposition, even in such stormy periods as the recent 
months, despite two waves of strikes in which opposition 
activists participated. 


POLITYKA: How is support ior the opposition changing? 


Kwiatkowski: When the party-government side loses, the 
opposition does not win at all. Last November, as a 
result of the sudden deterioration of public moods and 
severe criticism of the government, the opposition also 
lost support, although min‘mally. The assumption that 
the worse for the government the better for the opposi- 
tion has not held true, has proved to be false. It was only 
after the second wave of strikes this year, after another, 
even more profound collapse of public feeling against the 
background of worsening living conditions, that the 
opposition won a few more percentage points of 
approval, but compared to what the party-government 
side lost, it was a negligible increase. 


POLITYKA: Is CBOS interested in support for the 
demand to reactivate Solidarity? 


Kwiatkowski: Yes. This point is an extremely controver- 
sial matter. At the end of August, the opinion prevailed 
that this was unrealistic—47 percent, and inappropri- 
ate—43 percent. Nearly every fourth person surveyed, 
when asked questions about this issue, chose the “hard 
to say” response. It is worth noting that almost every 
fourth adult Pole indicates in various surveys that he 
belonged to Solidarity before martial law. Over time, this 
group diminished and the number of those wio said they 
did not belong to any trade union increased. Now it is 57 
percent of the public. 


POLITYKA: For what kind of Solidarity is support 
expressed? 


Kwiatkowski: From an analysis of the opinions 
expressed, one can see that there is one public attitude 
toward Solidarity as a competing trade union and 
another if Solidarity wanted to fulfill the role of an 
Opposition political group. On the question of union 
pluralism, opinions are diametrically divided. If one 
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were to conduct a nationwide referendum, those in favor 
of one union in an enterprise would lead by a few 
percent. Every fourth person would have no opinion on 
this issue. 


The respondents who perceive advantages in union 
pluralism, in legalization of Solidarity, are counting on 
improvement in the situation of Poland and the econ- 
omy, acceleration of reform and overcoming the crisis; 
they hope that this would have a favorable impact on the 
work of the government and control over the decisions of 
politicians. But nearly every third adult Pole expressed 
misgivings about reactivating Solidarity; there is fear of 
aggravating the political situation in Poland, anarchy, 
“sane and public tensions and unrest, as in the years 
1980-81. 


POLITYKA: How are the conduct and position of Lech 
Walesa viewed? 


Kwiatkowski: Recertly, he has ceased to be neutral and 
is coming back from obscruity. Last year he was just that 
for one-third of the public; now only every fourth adult 
Poles views him neutraliy. These few more percentage 
points of popularity are equally divided between 
approval and antipathy. Negative opinions of the activ- 
ities of Lech Walesa and Solidarity activists maintain a 
significant lead: 45 percent refer to them with disap- 
proval, while every fourth respondent expresses a posi- 
tive opinion. About 20 percent of the public declares 
approval of Walesa; for 38 percent he is not likable and 
for 26 percent he is neutral. 


Of former members of Solidarity, only about 37 percent 
react positively to their former leader. His advocates are 
most often people up to age 25, the intelligentsia, stu- 
dents, skilled workers and retail and service empioyees. 
Those expressing antipathy most often are respondents 
over age 60, retirees, non-working women, mid-level 
technical and white collar workers. 


POLITYKA: Did you ask, for example, if Walesa should 
be part of a new government? Do people have an opinion 
on the composition of the future government? 


Kwiatkowski: We asked about this in a recent survey. 
Every fourth person surveyed refrained from suggesting 
people; nearly every fifth gave, instead of names, the 
desired traits of future members of the government; the 
rest mentioned a total of 60 names. Some 4.2 percent of 
those surveyed suggested L. Walesa’s candidacy. 


Judging from proposed names and descriptions of the 
traits of future members of the government, they 
should—according to desires—be people who are wise, 
competent, specialists, experts, scholars, who know how 
to manage, experienced, people who are responsible and 
who give consideration to public opinion, with high 
morals, honesty, etc. 
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The present team was judged harshly. The majority of 
the public was convinced of the need to replace it—65 
percent responded in favor of OPZZ’s motion and nearly 
that maay would personally vote in favor of dismissing 
the government (every fifth respondent was unable to 
comment on this issue). As a result of growing public 
tensions, the number of people dissatisfied with the 
government’s method of ruling and disapproval of the 
government have increased drastically in recent months. 


POLITYKA: How did those surveyed see the place of the 
Opposition in state structure and its share in governing 
the country? 


Kwiatkowski: To start with, a major part of the public 
identifies L. Walesa and most of the people around him 
with opponents of present political realities. Only 20 
percent of those surveyed see these people as advocates 
of fundamental restructuring of socialism in Poland. 
One must remember that there would not be many 
people eager for a change in the constitutional order. In 
spite of everything, 63 percent responded in favor of the 
socialist political system in 1987, and 45 percent in 
February 1988. Although the need for reform is per- 
ceived, the radicalism of L. Walesa and the entire 
personnel apparatus of Solidarity arouses misgivings. A 
major part of the public reacts to this kind of political 
activity with reserve. In surveys from 1985 and 1986, 
only 5 to 6 percent of those surveyed agreed with the 
Opinion that the existing system of governmen: in 
Poland is bad and should be changed completely. There 
is more approval of legalizing Solidarity than support for 
the political demands of the strikers. tlence the conclu- 
sion as to what activity can or cannot count on public 
support. Solidarity, yes; opposition, yes, but with present 
political realities, as it were, to improve the efficiency of 
the government structure toward better government. 
This reasoning is confirmed in responses to the question 
“How should the government react to opposition activ- 
ity?’ (nationwide survey 18-22 May 1988): 


—allow this kind of activity with no limitations—14.9 
percent, 


—allow this kind of activity as long as it conforms to the 
law—52.3 percent, 


—limit drastic, particularly unfavorable manifestations 
of this kind of activity—11.2 percent, 


—fight all manifestations of this kind of activity—8 
percent, 


—hard to say—13.6 percent. 


There was no approval for political discussions “under 
the strike gun”—the majority (47.6 percent) were on the 
side of the government on this issue, while for 17.7 
percent it was “hard to say.” Approval almost univer- 
sally was the ban on outsiders coming to plants being 
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struck, e.g., Solidarity activists (70 percent viewed the 
ban as proper, 17 percent were of the opposite opinion 
and 13 percent did not offer an opinion). 


Recent roundtable discussions had a very favorable 
impact on Solidarity’s record, which is yet another 
confirmation that the union can count on greater support 
only when it rejects the path of confrontation and 
undertakes constructive discussions and cooperation 
with the government. The more people are convinced of 
a change of heart by the people of Solidarity towazd the 
government, the more approval there is for legalization 
of Solidarity. 


Let us say it openly: Last spring there was no problem 
with reactivating Solidarity; the unicn and its leaders 
already had a deserved place in history. If not for the 
economic situation, the political situation would be 
different and I can show this on nationwide surveys from 
this year. 


POLITYKA: So how, on the basis of CBOS research, 
would you sum up the current situation? 


Kwiatkowski: It is a checkmate. In economic matters, 
there is still a dialogue of misunderstandings between the 
government and the public; supposedly the same thing is 
being discussed but each has something else in mind. 
(We explained this very thoroughly in the CBOS BUL- 
LETIN No 1, 1988). We know that almost everyone is 
for reform, but they picture it differently. When it comes 
to specifics, I am afraid there will not be enough power- 
ful people who will be in a position, for example, to close 
an unprofitable shipyard, foundry or mine. It is under- 
stood that one has to pay more for good, efficient work— 
everybody knows that—but in fact the majority agrees to 
a wage differential less than has been used up to now. 


POLITICAL 


One couid give more such examples. What is worse, 
individual interests are now stronger than state interests 
and they are weakening the state, like the district 
breakup we know from history. 


POLITYKA: Now, as a publicist, do you see a way out of 
this entanglement? 


Kwiatkowski: Not only is a new economic policy neces- 
sary, but other new policies as well. | will mention those 
closest to me because of my profession: a new academic 
policy is necessary in order tc break through the com- 
plete standstill in academic centers, as well as far reach- 
ing changes in information policy. As regards academic 
resources and planning, ideological and propaganda 
activity, much that is critical could be directed at the 
respective divisions of the PZPR Central Committee, 
but I will waive my complaint about the archaic style of 
work of that institution. I do not think a press spokes- 
man is enough for the new government anymore. Every 
politician should be a promotor of government actions, 2 
politician of the Western type, who must know how to 
convince the people of his causes. The government 
should be composed of several Rakowskis who will know 
how to get out to the factory when necessary and clarify, 
explain and negotiate. Abilities of this kind are urgently 
needed in resolving accumulating tensions. I view poli- 
tics as the art of heading off conflicts and emerging from 
them with as few losses as possible. And conflicts arise 
when tensions are unloaded in an uncontrolled, elemen- 
tal way. 


Is there a way out? Like the way out of a checkmaie— 
adding or taking away a man will not change the out- 
come—one has to start a new game. I believe it is 
Premier Rakowski who should establish the game anew. 


POLITYKA: Thank you for the interview. 
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INTRABLOC 


Warsaw Pact Frontal Aviation Forces Described 
23000030 Frankfurt/Main SOLDAT UND TECHNIK 
in German No 10, Oct 88 pp 608-613 


{Article by r/c: “The Air Forces of the Front—Their Air 
Categories and Missions”’] 


[Text] [Boxed item: Many articles have appeared in the 

Western press in recent years concerning the restructuring 
of Warsaw Pact [WP] Air Forces. Unfortunately, none of 
them presented a clear picture of the conceptual or prac- 
tical implications of these events since Soviet information 
was lacking. Fortunately, the National People’s Army 
{[NPA] periodical MILITAERWESEN [Military Matters}, 
which is normally not available to Western readers, has 
now published an article by a professor at the officers 
academy of the NPA Air Force/ai: defense, which, under 
the title “Air Categories of the Air Forces of the Front and 
Their Missions,” presents, at least with regard to terminol- 
ogy, an extremely interesting survey over the current 
organization and mission of the different air forces.' In the 
following [article], we have condensed the information of 
this article. ] 


During the last few decades, and particularly in recent 
times, there have been many qualitative changes in mili- 
tary technology. Triggered by advances in aircraft con- 
struction and weapons technology, this development has 
also led to an expansion of the range of missions of the air 
forces and has induced WP forces to reconsider their 
structure, Organization, and mission assignments. 


Keeping in mind a historic increase in stature and devel- 
oping technological trends, these considerations have now 
prompted Marxist-Leninist military science to adopt, for 
the present, the following organization of the air forces: 


e the air resources of the air forces; 
e the air resources of the other military services. 


The air resources of the air forces include: 


e the long-range air resources; 
e the air resources of the front; 
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e the army air resources; 
¢ the military air transport resources. 


The air resources of the other military services are: 


e the air resources of naval forces (naval aviation 
resources); 

e the air resources of land forces (army aviation 
resources); 

e the air resources of air defense; 

e the air resources of the strategic rocket units. 


In this structure one notices that the army air resources 
appear at one time as part of the air resources of the air 
forces and then again as part of the air resources of the 


An explanation can be found in a passage of the author 
which reads: “The army air resources herein can be both, 
a type of force within the air forces as well as a weapons 
branch of the land forces.” 


According to other publications it appears as if in the 
NPA these army air resources are actually permanently 
assigned to the land forces (see No 8/87, p 489), while 
they continue to be a type of resource of the Air Force of 
the Soviet Armed Forces. 


Within the types of air resources of the air forces !isted 
above, one distinguishes between several different cate- 
gories of air resources. These are: 


the bomber resources; 

the fighter-bomber resources; 

the combat a’r-support resources; 
the air transport resources; 

the fighter resources; 

the special-purpose air resources. 


The assignment of the individual types to the categories 
is shown in Table 1. This chart clearly shows that the air 
resources of the front include all seven air categories and 
that the long-range air resources as well as the military 
air transport resources, aside from the special-purpose 
air resources found in all types of air units, also have 
their own fighter resources. 


Table 1: Types and Categories of the Air Resources of the Air Forces 


Long-Range 
Resources 
Category 
Bomber resources x 
Fighter-bomber resources 


Combat air-support resources 

Air reconnaissance resources 

Air transport resources 

Fighter resources x 
Special-purpose air resources x 


Type 

Front Air Army Air Military Air 
Resources Resources Transport Resources 

x 

x 

x x 

x x 

x x x 

x x 

x x x 
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These components are missing in the army air resources. 
However, in another place of the NPA publication it is 
already indicated that: “Looking ahead, one must expect 
that assault helicopters will be added to the army air 
resources.” A comment which probably relates to assault 
helicopter models which are ncw being tested. 


The Air Forces of the Front 


The somewhat vague assignment of the army air 
resources will be of little import 10 practice because of 
the types of air resources mentioned above, the front air 
resources, and the army air resources will be “structur- 
ally,” that is to say organizationally, consolidated within 
the air forces of the front. 
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“They constitute ” as phrased in the parlance of the East, 
“the operational unity of the air resources of the front 
and Army within the overall resources of the front.”” 
And further: “The air forces of the front are an impor- 
tant component of a front and simultaneously the most 
maneuverable element of its fire power” (see table 2). 
The primary mission of the air forces of the front is to 
support the land forces, in close cooperation with them, 
at different depths. Jn this, the air resources of the front 
within the overall resources of the air forces of the front 
have all of the following missions: 


Table 2: Types and Categories of Air Resources of Air Forces of the Froat 


Air Force Resources of the Front 

—Front bomber resources 

—Fighter-bomber resources 

—Combat air-support resources of front air resources 
—Front fighter resources 

—Air reconnaissance resources of front air resources 
—Air transport resources of front air resources 
—Special-purpose air resources of front air resources 


¢ Destruction of nuclear delivery systems, air bases, 
reserves, and other important targets in the opera- 
tional depth;” 

¢ combat air support of the units of the land forces by 
attacking moving targets within the next operational 
and tactical depth,” that is to say beyond the range of 
the weapons of the land forces and beyond the range 
of the army air resources in the depth of the combat 
zone; 

* protection of the air space over friendly land forces 
and their rear areas against attacks and reconnais- 
sance by hostile air forces; 

e withdrawal of and air support for friendly airborne 
and seaborne units; 

° operational and tactical air reconnaissance? as well as 
electronic warfare [EW]; 

e laying of minefields from the air; 

e security of overflights by long-range air resources, by 
military air transport resources, and by navy air 
resources; 

e performance of other special tasks. 


Army air resources, which are components of the Army 
and which “structurally” belong to the air forces of the 
front, on the other hand, have the following missions: 


¢ Air support of the units of the land forces at the 
forward edge of battle [FEBA] and within the tactical 





Army Air Resources of the Front 

—Combat air support resources of army air resources 
—Air transport resources of army air resources 
—Air reconnaissance resources of army air resources 
—Special-purpose resources of army air resources 


depth*—primarily strikes against nuclear delivery 
systems, tanks, antitank weapons, and other armored 
and mobile ground targets and surface naval targets; 

e security of the maneuverability and air mobility of 
committed units; 

e tactical air reconnaissance as well as EW tasks; 

® participation in combat against hostile forces within 
friendly rear areas (diversion and reconnaissance 
groups); 

e performance of special tasks. 

The Air Categories of the Air Resources of the Front 


The air resources of the front, as represented by MILI- 
TAERWESEN, are composed of elements in the foilow- 
ing categories: 


e the bomber resources of the front, 

e the fighter-bomber resources, 

e the combat air-support resources of the air resources 
of the front, 

e the fighter resources of the front, 

e the air-reconnaissance resources of the air resources 
of the front, 

° = air transport resources of the air resources of the 

ront, 

e the special-purpose air resources of the air resources 

of the front. 


The bomber resources of the front are used to attack 
—* within the operational depth.? Their mission 
includes: 











e air support of units during operations and in combat 
as well as during airborne and seaborne operations;° 

e disruption of unit commands and logistics by destruc- 
tion of the infrastructure and other sites. 


In addition, the bomber resources of the front are used 

for operational air missions. The article 

in MILITAERWESEN lists none of the aircraft models 

assigned to this or any of the following air categories. It 

can be assumed, however, that the SU-24/Fencer is 

ay to the air category of the bomber resources of 
t. 


The fighter-bomber resources are considered a multipur- 
pose air category, which can be employed independently 
or in conjunction with other air resources or military 
equipment allow versatile employment. Clearly the most 
important mission mentioned for the fighter-bomber 
resources is reconnaissance and destruction of nuclear 
delivery systems in the tactical and operational depth.” 
In addition they are supposed to attack: 


e small and mobile ground and sea targets; 

e airplanes and helicopters on their bases;units, includ- 
ing airborne units, on the battlefield; 

¢ air defense weapons, command posts, reconnaissance 
systems as well as enemy reserves. 


In addition, fighter-bomber resources are used: 


e for air support of airborne and seaborne units, in 
which they should primarily neutralize nuclear and 
conventional weapon systems, bases, and command 


posts; 
¢ to attack airplanes, helicopters, and unmanned 


e to support strike groups of the fighter resources dur- 
ing strikes against important weapon systems. 


The SU-22/Fitter and the MiG-27/Flogger D/J can be 
considered typical representatives of the fighter-bomber 
resources. 


‘Ine combat air-support resources of the front air 
resources are introduced by MILITAERWESEN as a 
young historic air category, the employment of which has 
not yet been definitively established. In the parlance of 
the East it is said: ““The trend shows that their sphere of 
activity will be between that of the combat helicopters of 
the army air resources and that of the fighter-bomber 
resources. The range of missions, location, and role of 
the combat air-support resources within the fire system 
of the front are closely intertwined with those of the 
fighter-bomber resources. Here it can be noted that the 
opinions concerning the significance of this air category 
have changed in the course of development. At this time, 
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the effective support of land forces is considered most 
important, whereby the combat air-support resources of 
the front can frequently attack the same target groups as 
the fighter-bomber resources but at a different opera- 
tional depth (effective range). It is conceivable that 
combat air support cf the units in the tactical and 
close-by operational depth will shift to the responsibility 
of the combat air-support resources of the front.” 


Aside from their primary mission of air support of land 
and naval forces, the combat air-support resources have 
the following missions: 


° Attack on smail mobile targets, particularly from low 
and extremely low heights; 

e the destruction of airplanes and helicopters on their 
bases as well as attacks on slow-flying air targets in the 
air, 

° air reconnaissance; 

° the laying of minefields. 


The commitment of the combat ait support resources 
occurs principally in close collaboration with the land 
forces as well as with the other offensive air resources of 
the air forces of the front and extends to the next 
operational depth.’ The SU-25/Frogfoot-A can be 
regarded as typical, and so far the only, representative of 
this air category, it is also specifically designated as a 
“assault aircraft” (Sturmovik) in Soviet terminology. 


The front’s fighter resources are generally numerically 
the strongest air c*tegory of the front’s air resources. 
They engage primarily manned and unmanned aircraft 
in the air, and air engagements are their primary mode of 
combat. They can, however, also be used to attack 
aircraft on air bases and other ground and floating 
targets. The mission of the fighter resources is: 


e to establish and maintain air supremacy; 

e to protect important areas, directions, sites, and their 
own units against attack and reconnaissance by hos- 
tile air forces and cruise missiles; 

e to protect the commitment of other types of air forces 
and aircraft groups; 

e to conduct air reconnaissance. 


The MiG-23/Flogger B/G/K as well as the more 
advanced MiG-29/Fulcrum can be viewed as operational 
aircraft. 


The front’s air reconnaissance resources conduct opera- 
tional and tactical air reconnaissance,” including com- 
munication and electronic intelligence as well as NBC 
intelligence, weather surveillance, and terrain reconnais- 
sance. They may, however, also strike important indi- 
vidual targets which they have reconnoitered in the 
battlefield or within their operationa! area. Aside from 
manned reconnaissance aircraft, the reconnaissance 
resources also employ unmanned aircraft (drones). The 
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MiG-25/Foxbat B/D, the SU-17/Fitter-H and the YAK- 
28/Brewer-E are used as manned aircraft by the recon- 
naissance resources. The DR-3 drone has become known 
as an unmanned reconnaissance resource. No pictures of 
it has so far been released. It is said to be a variation of 
the SSC-1B/Sepal coast defense missile (see No 5/85 p 
290 and ERKENNUNGSBLAETTER series 319). 


The front’s air transport resources have gained in impor- 
tance because of steadily increasing air transport mis- 
sions. They have to perform extensive missions to 
increase the air mobility of the units of the land forces. 
They are primarily equipped with transport machines 
and transport helicopters of low to intermediate load 
capacity. They are employed to: 


e transport personnel and materiel; 
e drop or debark units behind enemy lines; 
e transport casualties and sick personnel. 


To a “certain extent,” the transport resources can also be 
used for air reconnaissance, as radio relay stations and 
for other tasks. 


The AN-26/Curl (pay!oad about 50 soldiers or 4.8 tons 
of cargo) and transport helicopters Mi-8/HIP-C or Mi- 
17/HIP can regarded as typical transport aircraft models 
used by the front’s transport resources. 


The the special-purpose air resources of the front’s air 
resources are equipped with airplanes and helicopters of 
different types and with different equipment. Their 
mission, according to MILITAERWESEN, includes: 


in-flight refueling; 

special reconnaissance and battlefield surveillance; 
accomplishment of special transports; 

EW; 

NBC and engineer reconnaissance; 

fire control for the artillery; 

use as radio relay stations for command, control, and 
communications; 

the laying of mines; 

the setting up of communication lines; 

e search and rescue tasks. 


Operational machines of the special purpose resources 
are possibly the An-26/Curl, refitted as an air-supported 
command and control facility, as well as the air-sup- 
ported command and control facility version of the 
Hook-C Mi-6 transport helicopter. 


The Air Categories of the Army Air Resources 


The army air resources, as presented by MILITAERWE- 
SEN, are composed of elements in the following air 
categories: 


e the combat air-support resources of the army air 


resources, 
e the air transport resources of the army air resources, 
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e the air reconnaissance resources of the army air 
resources 

e the special-purpose air resources of the army air 
resources. 


The combat air-support resources of the army air 
resources are equipped with modern assault helicopters. 
They have the mission to support the units of the land 
forces on the battlefield and in close-in tactical depth? of 
their operational area as well as the destruction of hostile 
airborne units, diversion groups, and reconnaissance 
groups within friendly rear areas. As phrased by MILI- 
TAERWESEN, “modern combat helicopters” are appar- 
ently the Mi-8/HIP E/F and the Mi-24 Hind D/E/F 
models. 


The the air-transport resources of the army air resources 
are equipped with airborne transport helicopters, trans- 
port helicopters, combat transport helicopters and light 
transport aircraft. They are used to drop tactical air- 
borne units® and other mobile forces as well as to secure 
the maneuverability and air mobility of units of the land 
forces. The designation “airborne transport helicopter” 
is used in the WP area for the heavy transport Mi- 
6/Hook-A helicopter and especially for its replacement, 
the heavy transport Mi-26/Halo-A helicopter (payload 
about 100 soldiers or a maximum of 20 tons of cargo; see 
No 2/86, p 106). The medium Mi-8/HIP C helicopter or 
its improved-load version, Mi-17/HIP H (payload 24 
soldiers or 4 tons of cargo), is considered a “combat 
transport helicopter.” The light Mi-2/Hoplite and the 
heavy Mi-10/Harke A/B (payload 12 tons) transport 
helicopters are considered to be simply “transport helli- 
copters.”” The An-2/Colt (payload 12 soldiers or 1.5 tons 
of cargo as well as the Czech-produced L-410 UVB 
“Turbolet” (payload 15 soldiers or 1.3 tons of cargo) can 
be used as light transport helicopters by the army’s 
transport resources. 


The air reconnaissance resources of the army air 
resources are equipped with reconnaissance and fire 
control helicopters, light reconnaissance airplanes and 
unmanned air reconnaissance vehicles (drones). Their 
mission includes: 


e tactical air reconnaissance, 

¢ continuous, mission-related, and situation-oriented 
battlefield surveillance, 

e special reconnaissance tasks such as engineer and 
terrain reconnaissance (the special-purpose air 
resources of the army air resources support combat of 
land forces by special reconnaissance tasks, presum- 
ably communication and EW intelligence), 

¢ executing security tasks at the command level 

(meaning the commitment of air-supported com- 

mand and control facilities), 

NBC and engineer reconnaissance, 

serving as radio relay stations, 

EW, 

search and rescue missions. 
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For these missions the Mi-24/Hind G (see “The EW- 
HIND” in No 9/88, p 529) and the Mi-8HIP J/K and 
others are available as EW helicopters as weil as the 
Mi-8/HIP D/G as an air-supported command and con- 
trol facility. 


Assessment 


This survey of “‘Air Categories of the Air Forces of the 
Front and Their Missions” in the periodical MILI- 
TAERWESEN, which at first appears tc be rather per- 
fectionist and theoretical, provides—despite the fact that 
the original lacks any concrete reference to the organiza- 
tion and equipment of the aircraft and helicopter units of 
front and army air resources—a useful and informative 
structural pattern of the assignment of WP flying units 
and serves to define their operational roles. It should, 
therefore, provide a valuable starting point for anyone 
concerned with an analysis and assessment of actually 
existing forces. 


Footnotes 


1. Military Science Graduate, Col D. Schussler, Officers 
Academy of the NPA Air Force/air defense for military 
pilots, in MILITAERWESEN, No 12/87. 


2. In the designation of units, mission assignment, and 
operational command, WP terminology distinguishes, 
roughly speaking, between the tactical, the operational, 
and the strategic level, whereby—and this may be out- 
dated—the operational-tactical and operational-strategic 
intermediate levels are mentioned. To understand this 
article, it seems sufficient to note that: 


¢ divisions, as used in WP terminology, are large tacti- 
cal units that perform tactical missions or conduct 
combined arms combat for which they receive tactical 
air support and air reconnaissance; 

¢ armies, as used in WP terminology, are large opera- 
tional units that have operational missions or execute 
operations for which they receive operational air 
support and air reconnaissance. 


Today, and in the sense of this article, the fronts also 
count as large operational units, whereas in World War 
II they were still classified as “operational-strategic” 
groups of forces. At the beginning of WP offensive 
operations, the tactical depth, therefore, corresponds to 
the depth of a division’s area of defense of NATO land 
forces, that is to say to a depth of about 100 km. The 
operational depth extends at least to the rear border of 
the corps but, presumably, even further to the rear 
border of the Army group of NATO land forces, that is to 
say to a depth of about 400 km. 


3. By the “next operational depth” is meant the area 
immediately adjoining the tactical depth. 
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4.“Operational maneuver groups” mean independent 
groups of forces, corresponding in size at least to a 
reinforced division, which, detached from other forces, 
exploit gaps and breakthroughs to penetrate deep into 
enemy territory to gain control of operational targets. 


5. Airborne and seaborne actions are already considered 
to be operations if they have operational objectives and 
are conducted by a reinforced air assault battalion of an 
Army or by an air assault brigade of a front. 


6. Considered tactical airborne units are reinforced 
motorized infantry companies and reinforced motorized 
infantry battalions which are dropped in the enemy's 
divisional area and can fight independently for several 
hours.) 


BULGARIA 


Suggestions on Managing Essential Military 
Supplies 


22000014 Sofia ARMEYSKI PREGLED in Bulgarian 
Sep 88 pp 4C-42 


[Article by Col Engr Simeon Simeonov: “The Saving of 
Fuel and Lubricants”) 


[Text] The party appeal to save fuel and raw materials 
poses the task for the engineer and technical personnel of 
the BNA [Bulgarian People’s Army] of saving fuel ard 
lubricating materials [FLM] as well as their proper and 
efficient use in operating combat equipment. 


The achieving of a savings of FLM involves diverse 
activities. This depends upon many factors and in order 
to have positive results it is essential that these be 
correctly assessed by the commanders and technical 
bodies. The saving of fuel, oils and greases is inconceiv- 
able without a complete mastery of the equipment by the 
personnel directly servicing it. 


In the units where Officers Mikhaylov and Nedelchev 
serve, systematic concern is shown for the training of the 
drivers and repairmen. A larger portion of them have 
gained outstanding professional skills and as a result of 
this under difficult terrain conditions they realize a 
savings in FLM. Even more significant are the successes 
of those drivers who along with learning about the units 
and devices have achieved expert control of the vehicles. 
The class specialists in these units such as Sgts Khristov 
and Dimitrov set a positive example of the skillful 
management and economic expenditure of the FLM. 


Experience shows that the drivers who are able to 
maintain a normal fuel consumption for the engines in 
driving over rugged and wooded, mountainous terrain 
always achieve the desired savings. For the basic portion 
of the equipment, optimum engine temperature is 80-90 
C degrees. Any deviation from this and from the set 
economic speed increases fuel consumption. 
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Of particular significance for achieving a savings of FLM 
is high-quality servicing of the equipment in strict accord 
with the established methods. The maintaining of the 
fuel system in proper working order has the most essen- 
tial impact upon ensuring a fuel savings. Properly work- 
ing and well-adjusted carburetors with gasoline engines 
and fuel injectors with diesel engines exclude the over- 
consumption of fuel. The adjustment of the fuel injec- 
tion moment in the cylinders and the composition of the 
mixture with a constant, accelerated and loaded mode as 
well as at maximum engine speed substantially increase 
its economy. After the maintenance of new or over- 
hauled vehicles, they should not be operated for a long 
time without adjusting the carburetors and the fuel 
injectors as prescribed in the instructions. Of great 
importance is the state of the fuel mixture at the end of 
the compression stroke. The acceptable difference 
between the two cylinders is 1.10° Pa for gasoline 
engines and 2.10° Pa for diesels. The economy of the 
engines is also influenced by the amount of gas released 
in the crankcase and this must never exceed 1 5-25 liters 
per minute. 


In performing complete seasonal maintenance and the 
TO-1 [maintenance] and TO-2, the discrepancies in 
these parameters must never be permitted. The correct 
employment of the constantly improving diagnostic 
equipment makes it possible to quickly detect deviations 
in the parameters of the units, mechanisms and systems 
and this provides an opportunity to restore these to 
normal. 


In a number of units such as those where Officers 
Buchinski, Akov and Dimitrov are employed, the diag- 
nostic equipment has been mastered and it helps in 
detecting and eliminating the flaws and all of this 
increases the economy of the vehicles. Here they study 
the experience of the fraternal armies where a savings of 
FLM has been achieved within limits of 8-10 percent, in 
employing the most modern devices and equipment for 
monitoring the state of the vehicles and maintaining the 
units within the limits of the prescribed parameters. 


An equally important role in improving the savings of 
the FLM is played by the maintenance and adjustment of 
the undercarriage, the brake systems and steering 
devices, maintaining normal pressure in the tires, ensui - 
ing normal adjustment of the brakes as well as the 
adjustment of the steering wheels. Particularly in driving 
over hot and icy roads, with different settings this creates 
real conditions for fuel savings. 


In the units where Officers Georgiev and Khristov serve, 
this question has not been fully appreciated. For this 
reason over the last 2 or 3 years, the overexpenditure of 
FLM, particularly under winter conditions, has exceeded 
the acceptable standards. Drivers with insufficient expe- 
rience and driving skills find it difficult to observe the 
established standards for fuel consumption for the dif- 
ferent types of vehicles. In these subunits, they have also 
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underestimated the role of equipment for improving 
cross-country capability, in perm 'tting towing, extended 
engine operation at a halt and in incorrectly employing 
the individual heaters. 


Positive results in the saving of FLM have been achieved 
in the subunits where Officers Genov, Dimitrov, Simov 
and Petkov serve. With thetr personal involvement a 
practice has been established for loading the FLM in an 
enclosed flow. Greases are issued only in covered vessels 
and they strictly observe the demand of tightly closing 
the vehicle fuel tanks. A good tradition has been estab- 
lished of collecting and handing in used oils. Here they 
are well aware that after the reprocessing of 100 liters of 
used oil, some 70-75 liters of pure fresh oil are obtained. 


Combined passeager trips with loaded vehicles in both 
directions create real opportunities for saving FLM but 
the commanders and technical bodies who organize the 
hauling of supplies and materials do not always strive for 
this. 


The changing of fuel as a flushing agent, particularly in 
the repair subunits and in servicing the vehicles with 
new, significantly cheaper and effective compounds, is 
absolutely imperative. Significant amounts of fuel are 
saved in the subunits which follow this method. 


In introducing the results of the scientific and technical 
revolution, an important place in the saving of FLM is 
held by modern electromechanical, electronic and movie 
trainers. Their correct employment in the training pro- 
cess makes it possible to go through individual exercises 
in fueling the combat vehicle, in developing the same 
practical skills and in creating real conditions for the 
saving of FLM. In the last training year alone, the skillful 
use of tank trainers in the unit where Officer Nedkov 
serves made it possible to save 6-7 percent of the diesel 
fuel. But in this same unit, there is a harmful practice in 
drilling with the stabilizer, instead of being powered by 
an outside source they use the engine and this signifi- 
cantly reduces average speed and leads to the overexpen- 
ditures of fuel and lubricants. 


One of the main areas for saving FLM in operating the 
equipment and where the commanders and technical 
bodies can have a direct influence is the high-quality 
preparation of the equipment, and the training of the 
crews and teams to participate in the tactical exercises 
and drills. Experience shows that when these activities 
are carried out on a high level and when the equipment 
for the field loading of the FLM is in proper working 
order, it is difficult for there to be an overexpenditure 
beyond the limits of the established standards and pre- 
requisites are created for a savings. 


The savings of FLM are of great general state signifi- 
cance. The achieving of this requires that the command- 
ers, the political workers and the technical bodies carry 
out a range of measures with higher efficiency and a 
feeling of responsibility. 
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GERMAN DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC 


Civil Defense Industrial Accident Training Cited 
23000039 East Berlin SCHUETZEN UND HELFEN 
in German Vol 8 No 4, 1988 p 26 


[Article by Or H.-B. Dietterle: “Accident Training Is 
Part of Supervisory Activity—How a High Degree of 
Production Safety Is Assured in the VEB Kalibetrieb 
“Werra””] 


[Text] The firm Kalibetrieb “Werra” [Potash Co. 
Werraꝰ] in Merkers/Roehn, District of Suhl, accounts 
for approximately a third of the potash fertilizer produc- 
tion of the combine. Aside from this primary product, 
technical salts such as sodium sulfate and magnesium 
sulfate are calcinated and bitter salt as well as kieserite 
and bromine are produced. 


In view of the fact that the raw materials must be gained 
through mining, and because of the processing and 
production procedures utilized, the following primary 
hazards exist, among others: 


—conditions unique to mining, such as rock pressure, 
natural gases, or underground salt solutions; 


—employment of chlorine for the extraction oi bromine; 
—bromine as a finished product; 

—utilization of ammonia in cooling circuits, 
—acetylene and oxygen production; 

—employment of coal dust for drying processes; 


—incendiary composition in all production sectors 
above and below ground; 


—high-pressure steam and electrical power generators. 


In accordance with the resolution of the Council of 
Ministers on the principles required to assure a high level 
of technological discipline, order and safety, the situa- 
tion achieved in the plant was analyzed, the operational 
regulations and dizectives made more precise, and mea- 
sures for the implementation of the requirements estab- 
lished. 


Taking place in that process, under the direction of the 
SED party organization at the plant, was a greater 
influencing of supervisors at all levels to observe the 
technological discipline, industrial safety regulations, 
and accident and catastrophe control measures. 


In the findings of the danger analysis and in the analysis 
of the firmness of resoive, the danger focal points were 
purposefully narrowed down. 
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To test the knowledge and actions of the supervisory and 
specialized personnel as well as the employees of a plant 
department endangered by ammonia, a special accident 
control training exercise was held, for example. 


Studied by means of this accident training exercise were: 


—the actions of the employees when the alarm was 
sounded; 


—the establishment of the operational readiness of the 
staffs of the managerial organs, the gas defense team, 
and the fire department; 


—the actions of the person in charge of the operation at 
the scene of the accident; 


—the actions of the gas defense team in searching for 
and rescuing the “victims”; 


—the reporting and data flow system; 
—the actions of the medical personnel. 
As a result of this, certain conclusions could be drawn: 


First, a strict regulation governing eniry to sensitive 
areas must be put into effect. 


Second, the easily accessible storage of industrial protec- 
tive masks must, in any case, be assured. 


Third, the actions of the gas defense search teams must 
be coordinated by means of continuous reporting via 
walkie-talkies of the whereabouts of the rescue forces 
and the search results. 


These conclusions were immediately incorporated into 
the instructions and training given to the employees of 
the endangered areas. An important prerequisite for the 
prevention of accidents and for the effective control of 
accidents is the precise familiarity with the documents 
reiated to the operation and with the conduct and actions 
of the supervisors, members of civil defense formations, 
and specialized personnel which can be inferred there- 
from. For that reason, we utilize the staff training and 
the civil defense training to familiarize in detail the 
supervisory organ of the plant manager, the formations 
and the labor force—as part of the bas..s of civil 
defense—with the possible dangers at the plant and to 
enable them to take expedient actions in the event of 
special occurrences. The staffs, formations, and recon- 
naissance forces conduct a portion of their training next 
to or within endangered plant areas so as to become 
more familiar with local conditions, points of greatest 
danger, and countermeasures to be taken. The accident 
control training exercises regularly held every 3 months 
in the areas endangered by gas likewise serve to qualify 
the equipment operators and their supervisors to take 
the proper action. 
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Suitable attention is also given to innovative measures 
for the prevention of accidents. 


Thus, for example, it was possible, with the cooperation 
of civil defense coworkers and as a result of an innova- 
tion agreement, to completely rebuild the sprinkler sys- 
tem utilized at the bromine plant for the precipitation of 
chlorine and thereby increase its effectiveness substan- 
tially. 


In addition, through the sectional evacuation of gas- 
conducting lines, the preconditions were created for 
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limiting the amount of gas released in the event of an 
accident. The periodic analysis of the expertise and 
reaction capability of our employees under the condi- 
tions prevailing during an accident helps to study exist- 
ing guidelines and directives and keep them current. 


As a result of this, a directive of the plant manager was 
worked out for the implementation of accident and 
catastrophe control, for the organization of the emer- 
gency service, as well as of reports, investigations, and 
the evaluation of occurrences. 
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INTRABLOC 


Perennial EC-CEMA Dialogue Culminates in 
Mutual tion 

23000031 Stuttgart OSTEUROPA WIRTSCHAFT 
in German No 3, Sep 88 pp 119-236 


[Article by Beatrice Repetzki: “The Difficult Dialogue 
Between the EEC and European CEMA Countries”] 


[Text] 


Abstract 


This paper deals with the development and prospects for 
future relations between the EEC (European Economic 
Community) and the CMEA (Council for Mutual Eco- 
nomic Assistance) and its European member states. 
These relations have diploinatic as well as economic 
aspects. In the diplomatic field there were phases of 
impasse, tension or blockage as to the creation of official 
relations between both organizations and diplomatic 
relations between the EEC and the individual CMEA 
countries. In June 1988 the EEC and CMEA finally 
signed a joint declaration about their mutual recogni- 
tion. Simultaneously many CMEA countries applied for 
the accreditation of ambassadors to the EEC. 


Political, legal, and institutional obstacles have pre- 
vented since 1974, the conclusion of global trade agree- 
ments between the EEC and most CMEA countries. At 
the same time EEC member states agreed a diverse array 
of co-operation agreements with East European coun- 
tries. Meanwhile negotiations about economic agree- 
ments between the EEC and the European CMEA coun- 
tries are in varying stages. With Hungary, eg. a 
wide-ranging trade and co-operation accord could 
already be initialled. 


After a long period of hostility towards the EEC the 
USSR now shows 2 growing interest in dealing with it 
respecting its increasing integration. The growing com- 
plexity of economic activities and their ever expanding 
consequences, e.g., on the environment strengthen the 
need for economic co-operation and political stabiliza- 
tion in the whole of Europe. [This abstract was provided 
in English in the original.] 


ee 


East European economic integration began in 1949 with 
the founding of the “Council for Mutual Economic 
Assistance” (CEMA). The USSR as its predominant 
power had pushed it in order to detach East Europe from 
the U.S. reconstruction program for Europe. Active 
European member states of CEMA are Bulgaria, the 
CSSR, GDR, Poland, Romania, the USSR, and Hun- 
gary. The organizational type of CEMA corresponds 
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approximately to the “Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Cooperation” (OEEC) created in 1948, whose 
task it was to opti:nally apply Marshall Plan funds. Both 
are classical international organizations without a supra- 
national executive body. 


When the “European Economic Community” (EEC) was 
created in Rome in March 1957 by France, the FRG, 
Italy, and the Benelux countries on the basis of the Rome 
Treaties, the USSR reacted with a fierce propagandistic 
counter-campaign. Even in its founding year the EEC 
was strongly condemned in 17 theses.’ West European 
integration was interpreted strictly according to Leninist 
ideology: 


“From the viewpoint of economic conditions of imperi- 
alism, (...), the United States of Europe under capitalist 
conditions are either impossible or reactionary.” 


“The Brussels Pact was concluded with the goal of a 
militant political ‘integration”” as: 


¢ an agreement of monopolies in the battle for sales 
markets, sources of raw materials, and investment 
spheres without regard for the interests of the working 
masses; 

e a new form of collective colonialism, since a few 
African states were also to join the EEC; 

¢ the wartime economic basis of NATO, which of 
necessity is directed against socialist states. 


But the tensions and contrasts between the members of 
the EEC will only speed up the process of capitalist 
self-laceration. ' 


Socialist integration, on the other hand: 


e serves the socioeconomic, military-political, and 
ideological consolidation of socialist countries; 

e takes place according to the development law of world 
socialism; 

e is organized in CEMA by socialist states in the form 
of their national and international bodies to ensure its 
planned progress, particularly on the level of the 
international macrostructure; 

¢ aims at solving common socioeconomic tasks, mutual 
complementing, optimum shaping of the economic 
structures, and adaptation of the economic develop- 
ment level of the individual CEMA member states.° 


In fact, the member states of CEMA have not transferred 
any sovereign rights to the latter. Waiving a part of their 
sovercignty coniradicts the interest and ideology of the 
communist-ruled countries which are mindful of their 
nationa} autonomy, despite the proclaimed internation- 
alism. Furthermor-,, distribution of power within CEMA 
is unequal sizce—unlike the EC—it is dominated by a 
world power, the USSR. But the basic idea of the 
European, Communities is the delegating of national 
sovereignty to supranational institutions. 
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II. Rapprochement Between CEMA and the EEC 


Since the beginning of the 1960’s, the USSR moderated 
its agitation against the EEC since, on the one hand, 
West European integration endeavors were very success- 
ful. The EEC was able to record a rapid economic 
development and numerous applications for member- 
ship. On the other hand, CEMA was in a serious crisis. 


In August 1962, a conference took place in Moscow of 
economists from 23 communist countries, at which 
questions of the Common Market and the class struggle 
in capitalism at that time were discussed. The reason was 
the publication of an essay of principle by Krushchev,° 
and also 32 theses on the West European community.° 
The EEC continues to be interpreted in the light of 
Lenin, but the 32 theses contain several new points: 


e The Common Market is seen as a strong and lasting 
organization: “Thus the ‘Common Market’—the 
state-monopolistic association of the financial oligar- 
chy of six West European countries—became an 
economic and political reality.” 

e The threat posed by West European integration: 
“Such closed trade blocs become weapons of the 
imperialist economic war against socialism.”—{This 
threat] is countered by the attitude of the USSR: “The 
Soviet Union as a counterweight pursues a policy of 
all-around peaceful cooperation of European states.” 

e Thus, the possibility of cooperation between the two 
European integration groupings is addressed: “From 
this context arises the question about the possibility 
of economic cooperation and peaceful economic com- 
petition not only between individual states with dif- 
ferent social orders, but also of their economic asso- 
ciations.” 


In the course of detente and the economic opening up 
between East and West since the late 196v’s, Soviet party 
chief Brezhnev again stressed in March 1972 that East- 
ern Europe did not ignore the existence of the Common 
Market and its development. But relations of CEMA to 
the EEC depended on to what extent the latter recog- 
nized the situation in East Europe, taking into account 
the interests of the individual CEMA member states.° 


In December of the same year, Brezhnev makes it even 
clearer. He considers the time has come for developing a 
European program for economic and cultural exchange. 
He further states that economic cooperation of the two 
integration groups is possible under the condition that 
West Europe refrains from any attempts at discrimina- 
tion against East Europe and that the development of 
bilateral relations as well as all-European cooperation 
should be promoted.’ 


The heads of state and governments of the EC also 
express their willingness to start a policy of cooperation 
with Eastern European states. 
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In January 1973, Brezhnev proposes to French President 
Pompidou to study the possibility of cooperation 
between the EEC (treaty partner on the part of the EC) 
and CEMA. The 27th CEMA meeting in June authorizes 
its General Secretary Faddeev to initiate contacts and 
talks with the EEC. 


On the occasion of the final CSCE meeting in Helsinki 
on 25 July 1973, Soviet foreign minister Gromyko and 
the chairman of the Council of Ministers, Kosygin, 
inform Luxembourg’s foreign minister Thorn about this. 
In August the first “‘semiofficial” contact of CEMA with 
the EEC takes place. It is a private visit by Faddeev in 
Copenhagen with Danish foreign minister Noergard who 
at that time was also chairman of the EC Council of 
Ministers. 


III. The Foundations of EEC ane Trade Policy 
Vis-a-Vis East Europe Since 197 


After the EEC had been granted authority on | January 
1970 to carry out a common trade policy under Article 
113 of the EEC Treaty, an exception was in force for 
relations with state-trading countries. For 3 more years, 
the EEC countries were granted the chance to conclude 
agreements with them which, however, were to expire on 
31 December 1974. But first those member states had to 
submit to a consultation and approval procedure within 
the EEC. 


After expiration of that period, the Community became 
responsible for the use of important trade policy tools 
even vis-a-vis state-trading countries. This includes “in 
particular” the change of tariff rates, conclusion of tariff 
and trade agreements, standardizing liberalization mea- 
sures, export policy, and protective measure of trade 
policy against dumping and subsidies. In May 1974, the 
Council of Ministers announced the willingness of the 
EEC to conclude new agreements with the individual 
CEMA countries. Soon after, it offered most-favored- 
nation status in tariff questions for such agreements. 
Finally, the Commission sent drafts for global trade 
agreements to all state-trading countries. However, they 
were either ignored or returned.® 


In early 1975, a visit by an EEC delegation, led by 
general director for foreign affairs Wellenstein, took 
place in the CEMA secretariat in Moscow. A few areas 
were worked out in which a mutual exchange of infor- 
mation would be useful for doth sides. But since the East 
European representatives refused to recognize the EEC 
and its legal foundations as long as the EEC disallowed 
CEMA’s authority as an international organization to 
make trade policy agreements, no agreement was 
reached on trade policy. 


So the EEC unilaterally combined the trade goals of its 
member states in an “autonomous trade policy” of the 
EEC vis-a-vis state-trading countries. The quota lists for 
imports from these countries were essentially taken over 
from the old international agreements and unified in one 
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single EEC quota list. These commodity quotas are 
unilaterally expanded by the EEC every year by approx- 
imately 1.5 to 3.5 percent, since there are no mixed 
commissions except with China and Romania. The 
quantitative restrictions apply to approximately 3-5 per- 
cent of the imports from state-trading countries who in 
turn find ways and means to inform the EEC of their 
own ideas. A committee, meeting almost every week, 
consults on proposals by EEC states on changes, mostly 
opening up the quotas. 


Many smaller CEMA countries, more dependent on 
trade with the West than the USSR, accepted the exist- 
ence of the EEC as a fact and tried pragmatically to 
reduce to a minimum the disadvantages resulting for 
them stemming therefrom. At the end of the 1970's, 
Poland, Romania, Hungary, the CSSR, and Bulgaria 
concluded sectoral agreements in the textile area and 
other agreements, concerning certain goods, with the 
EEC. Agreements were signed with Romania on trade 
with industrial goods and the establishment of a mixed 
commission, which came into force on | January 1980. 


Because of the protocol on intra-German trade, which 
supplements the EEC Treaty, the GDR has access to the 
West German, and thus EC market, free of tariffs and 
the price-adjusting import levy system. The Federal 
Government of the FRG operates on the premise of a 
“capacity of free dealings within the Community” for 
goods which came from intra-German trade. However, 
the EC partner countries have the possibility to autono- 
mously take “appropriate measures” if disadvantages 
result for them therefrom. For them the GDR is a third 
country.'° A first agreement between the EEC and the 
GDR was concluded in October 1987. it concerns trade 
with sheep and goats as well as lamb and goat meat. 
Under it, the GDR may export 2,400 tons of living 
animals annually to the EEC area. This agreement con- 
tains the so-called Berlin clause (see below). 


At the national level, since the end of the 1960's a 
modern form of economic relations, i.e., cooperation, 
has gained in importance in the East-West relationship. 
The USSR agreed, particularly with France, the FRG 
and the United States, to cooperation in fields such as 
economy, industry, technology, and science. 


IV. Discordances in Trade Policy 


In February 1976, the executive committee of CEMA 
submitted to the EC Council of Ministers the draft of an 

ent on the foundations of the relations between 
CEMA and the EEC and their respective member states. 
But this draft also contains regulations concerning the 
tariff procedure (granting of most-favored-nation 
status), nontariff trade impediments, and the formation 
of a mixed commission. The EEC, however, wants to 
negotiate on these questions only with the individual 
CEMA member states, and not on the multilateral level 
of EEC-CEMA. The credit relations referred to in the 
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draft are still largely determined by the EEC member 
states. Here, also, the individual CEMA countries are to 
remain partners in the talks without direct influence by 
the Council. 


Thus the EEC draft agreement, sent to CEMA in Novem- 
ber 1976, contains considerably more narrow fields of 
cooperation between the two organizations. It ir -ludes 
exchanging information on economic forecasts, trade 
and economic statistics, environmental protection, and 
standardization. In contrast to the CEMA draft agree- 
ment, the EEC draft does not contain the establishment 
of official relations between the two organizations. Only 
the establishment of “working relations” are 
mentioned. '! 


In September 1977, Romanian Deputy Prime Minister 
Marinescu as a CEMA delegate renewed contacts with 
Commission Vice President Haferkamp, who is in 
charge of EC foreign relations. They agreed to start 
concrete negotiations in the spring of 1978 on establish- 
ing official relations between the two economic organi- 
zations. So in May 1978, 2 days of talks between 
Haferkamp and Faddeev took place in which both sides 
emphasized their good will, but did not lead to an 
agreement. In ensuing years meetings took place at 
various levels, but they also remained without result. 


The efforts to establish official relations between the 
EEC and CEMA failed, until the Soviet party chief, 
Gorbachev, came into power, because of the differing 
viewpoints on trade policy held by the two economic 
organizations. While the USSR urged an agreement on 
questions regarding trade exchange between the blocs, 
EEC and CEMA, it was important to the EC to conclude 
trade agreements individually with the CEMA member 
states. The EC justifies its attitude by pointing out that 
CEMA does not have common trade policy tools whose 
use would have to be negotiated, as provided in Article 
113 of the EC Treaty. 


The governments of the individual CEMA countries 
largely hold the foreign trade monopoly in their coun- 
tries. Thus the countries of East Europe have differing 
tariff laws. Furthermore import duties, with administra- 
tively regulated domestic prices and state-regulated for- 
eign trade carried out by state enterprises, are not trade 
policy tools in the meaning of GATT (General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade), since they do not serve to 
protect domestic producers from foreign competition. It 
is state planning above all by which a foreign supplier is 
given or denied access to East European markets. Since 
CEMA currencies are not freely convertible, the amount 
of foreign currency in the state budget or the amount of 
debts, respectively, is decisive for the state's willingness 
to import. The importer himself thus cannot freely 
choose among domestic or foreign suppliers. 


GATT—Membership of CEMA Countries 


The CSSR is one of the founding members of GATT, 
which was agreed isi 1947 when it was not yet a state- 
trading country. The Czechoslovakian tariff rates remain 
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formally in force to this day. In the 1960's, an opening to 
the West took place in Poland under foreign minister 
Rapacki. The country became a member of GATT in 
1967. Poland had no customs tariff and, as a trade policy 
concession, it had to assume a purchase obligation. 
Thereunder, Polish imports from GATT countries had 
to increase annually by 7 percent—even after introduc- 
tion of a customs tariff for marketable goods in 1976. In 
view of the Polish economic crisis this regulation had to 
be limited in time. 


In 1968 Romania applied for GATT membership as a 
developing country and was admitted in 1971. The 
country had to obligate itself to increase its imports from 
GATT countries to the same extent as those from CEMA 
countries. The Romanian customs tariff contains only 
one column; but on the basis of reciprocity, a tariff 
reduction or exemption may be granted. 


Hungary created customs tariffs in the course of its 
economic reform at the end of the 1960’s. Then the 
country applied for GATT admission and offered tariff 
concessions. These were accepted for political reasons in 
view of the progressing liberalization of the economic 
system. Hungary became a GATT member in 1973. 


The four East European GATT member states, however, 
carry out a large part of their foreign trade with CEMA 
countries. Not all of them apply their customs tariffs, 
and hardly any agreements or statistics are published on 
it. This contradicts GATT rules. 


Since quantitative restrictions in the form of planned 
import quotas are part of the state foreign trade monop- 
oly, the other GATT members continue to apply quan- 
tity restrictions and other protectionist measures against 
state-trading countries. 


The protocols of adherence to GATT of Poland, Roma- 
nia, and Hungary contain several common elements. (...) 
The contracting parties reserved the right to take dis- 
criminatory protective measures against the exports of a 
member state if these exports could seriously threaten 
domestic producers.'? [paragraph appeared in French in 
original document] 


This also holds true for the CSSR where the economic 
system has changed since the founding of GATT. Fur- 
thermore, the application of import duties vis-a-vis 
state-trading countries loses its effectiveness due to the 
fact that these countries, through state regulation, can 
change prices for their products more quickly than can 
market-oriented ones. 


If East European goods are offered at low prices, the 
Community can raise complaints about dumping, which 
happens very often, particularly in view of the compar- 
atively small share of trade with the CEMA area of the 
entire EC trade. 
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Dumping exists in the international goods exchange if a 
product is cffered abroad at a lower price than at home. 
Because of the unrealistic exchange rates of CEMA 
currencies, the largely centrally fixed prices on East 
European markets are hardly comparable to supply 
prices in convertible currencies on Western markets. 
Products earmarked for export only do not even have a 
domestic price. Also, production costs and subsidies of 
state-owned en ises are hardly ascertainable or 
definable in the West. So the Community makes do with 
selecting as a yardstick the production costs in a country 
with a similar state of development as the CEMA coun- 
try concerned. If in this market-oriented country produc- 
tion costs are higher than the low price of the CEMA 
country, there exists a case of dumping in the opinion of 
the EC.'? In such cases, pricing by the CEMA country 
can be countered by raising tariffs (dumping tariffs) or 
through new import quotas. 


Even the four East European GATT countries have 
different import duty systems. For example, Romania 
does not apply preferential duties like Hungary and the 
CSSR. 


Bulgaria has observer status in GATT since 1967. In 
October 1986, the country applied for full membership 
as a developing country. It has a detailed customs system 
for imports which, in addition to normal duties, also 
contains reductions such as most-favored-nation and 
preferential duties as well as exemptions from customs 
duties. If in the course of the progressing economic 
reform, by which Bulgerian enterprises must perform 
greater self-financing, they should also receive greatur 
freedom of movement in decisionmaking regarding 
imports (disposal of foreign currency), customs conces- 
sions vis-a-vis GATT countries might be recognized as 
membership concessions. It cannot yet be foreseen 
whether import decisions in this respect will be suffi- 
ciently decentralized in practice. The industrial coun- 
tries do not want to grant Bulgaria the status of a 
developing country, since this would mean for the 
Balkan state special concessions and more rapid admis- 
sion to GATT. 


In March 1986, the USSR applied for observer status in 
GATT which, however, has not been granted to date. 
Particularly the United States, the EC, and Canada 
would first of all like to define this status with regard to 
information policy before admitting new observers. 
Since China is again participating in GATT, through the 
presence of the USSR, also, countries with predomi- 
nantly state foreign trade monopolies could be repre- 
sented excessively strongly in this agreement. 


The Soviet import duty tariff has a “minimum duty 
rate,” which is applied to countries to which the USSR 
grants most-favored-nation status (among them the EC), 
and a “maximum duty rate” for all other countries 
(among them the United States). Exports are usually 
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more liberalized in state-trading countries than imports. 
But there are also export duties in order to restrict 
exports of scarce or (culturally) valuable goods. 


Foreign Policy Tools in CEMA? 


A refined, effective set of tools of foreign trade policy 
would contradict a state-planned foreign trade. There- 
fore, it is difficult to find areas in which state-trading 
countries could make concessions to Western countries 
on the basis of reciprocity. Each CEMA country sets its 
own import plans which, from case to case, are increased 
if there is new demand for a product, or restricted 
because of a tight foreign currency situation. At present, 
the latter is particularly acute since prices for CEMA 
goods have fallen on the world market (raw materials, 
petroleum products) and indebtedness of CEMA coun- 
tries has grown due to parity changes (dollar decline). 
Such unforseeable occurrences cause disturbances in a 
planned economy. For this reason state planners are not 
very fond of foreign trade with the convertible currency 
area, and efforts are under way to limit it to the abso- 
lutely necessary. Necessary are imports of goods that 
cannot be produced domestically (certain technologies), 
or which are not available to a sufficient extent (for 
example, agricultural products after a bad harvest). 


F xport policy, also, is regulated by each country individ- 
ually according to economic aspects, for example, grant- 
ing loans to developing countries. But in this field, even 
the EC only partially acts as a bloc. 


Dumping complaints are of no importance to East 
Europe since the imported goods are not in competition 
with domestic production. A lower price is all the more 
advantageous. There are also no turnover taxes as cus- 
toms duties. However, Hungary has introduced a value- 
added tax system as of | January 1988. It is to lower the 
tax burden of enterprises and increase their export 
capability. Poland also plans to introduce a value-added 
tax. 


Despite the varying trade policy tools, CEMA concluded 
cooperation treaties with Yugoslavia, Finland, Iraq, 
Mexico, Nicaragua, and Mozambique. They do not have 
a directly binding effect on its member states, however, 
and require their express agreement.'* 


The May 1973 treaty with Finland, a developed country 
endeavoring to have balanced relations with East and 
West, clearly demonstrates the limits of CEMA as an 
organization in cooperation with third countries. It con- 
tains no customs and trade policy regulations; rather, it 
is limited to declarations of intent with regard to 
strengthening economic and scientific-technical cooper- 
ation. In addition, it provides for the establishment of a 
mixed commission in which CEMA member states are 
represented on the Eastern side. According to the statute, 
the CEMA secretary “can” attend commission meetings. 
Trade policy questions were stipulated later in separate 
agreements with individual CEMA countries. '© 
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V. Cooperation in East-West Economic Relations 


The trade policy efforts of CEMA countries aim at an 
exchange of goods without foreiga currency, if at all possi- 
ble. For this reason they urge application of various forms of 
enterprise-cooperation with Western industrial countries, 
but which in practice often prove to be awkward. 


In the trade policy area, cooperation is an ever more 
important tool in which exists a “competing compe- 
tence” between the EEC and its member states.'’ Bilat- 
eral cooperation agreements are concluded in part by the 
Community, and in part by national governments. They 
are characterized by their long terms and basic general 
conditions. Their content goes beyond that of pure trade 
agreements whose emphasis is on the miere purchase and 
sale of goods, including their quotas. They serve to create 
a politically and economically advantageous climate and 
to establish basic general conditions in order to influence 
positively the cooperation of enterprises. The economic 
units make the decision and negotiation about individ- 
ual cooperation projects. These projects are not subject 
to the direct trade policy influence of government 
institutions. '* 


Up to now, cooperation agreements with CEMA coun- 
tries were concluded by individual EC countries without 
involving the EC. This will change now in the case of 
Hungary and Romania with whom the EC is also enter- 
ing into cooperation agreements. In both cases, however, 
existing agreements with the member states retain 
priority.'® 


In the intersystem goc 1s exchange the various forms of 
cooperation offer a way out of the dilemma of limited 
possibilities in the trade policy area. Here the tool 
specifically geared to these special characteristics could 
be expanded in order to promote and facilitate cooper- 
ation. In addition to investment promotion through the 
creation of appropriate legal framework conditions, this 
could also relate to types of financing (e.g., leasing) or 
sales strategies (marketing). Consultation services are 
also of special importance to bridge the system-inherent 
differences. Besides those mentioned above, it could 
concern on the Western side areas such as management, 
company accounting, organization, and planning. Better 
knowledge of the respective other side can be achieved in 
encounters of all kinds (symposia, colloquia, exhibits....) 


The more complex the foreign trade interlinkage, the 
more important becomes the information factor for the 
parties concerned. In addition to the exchange of existing 
information, one could also think about ways of procur- 
ing additional information, for example for studying 
certain markets. The FRG since 1957 has a state author- 
ity exclusively concerned with the procurement and 
transmittal of information, the Federal Office for For- 
eign Trade Information. Its delegates also rcport from 
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the CEMA area, with the emphasis on promoting bilat- 
eral foreign trade. The possibilities of a similar proce- 
dure on the EC level could be studied. 


ee ——— 


Shortly after coming to power in the spring of 1985, on 
the occasion of the visit by Italian prime minister Craxi 
to Moscow, CPSU general secretary Gorbachev stressed 
the necessity of establishing economic relations between 
the EEC and CEMA. Simultaneously he indicated that 
he respected the unity of the EC member states. 


A new impulse to resume the dialogue with the EEC was 
already contained in the final communique of the CEMA 
summit in June 1984. In it, CEMA countries reaffirmed 
their willingness to conclude an agreement between the 
two organizations for the promotion of economic rela- 
tions between their individual member states. CEMA 
informed Haferkamp in a message of October 1984.7° 


In June 1985, CEMA secretary Sychev proposed to the 
EC Commission to submit the draft of a joint declaration 
which would establish official relations between CEMA 
and the EEC. Although CEMA no longer urged the 
conclusion of a trade agreement between the two orga- 
nizations, it remained unclear whether the desired dec- 
laration would permit individuai CEMA countries to 
conclude trade agreements with the EEC. 


In July the EEC requested CEMA to send this declara- 
tion. It reached the Commission in September. The draft 
of the declaration per se does not yet contain any specific 
areas of a possible cooperation of the two organizations. 
That is to be discussed after its signing. The question of 
relations of CEMA member states with the EEC contin- 
ues unclear. 


The CEMA secretariat, dominated by the USSR, pushed 
for the establishment of official relations between the 
two organizations as soon as possible. The EC, on the 
other hand, is primarily interested in diplomatic rela- 
tions with the individual CEMA countries. So it was 
agreed to carry on parallel talks between the EC and 
CEMA on the one hand, and between the EC and the 
seven European CEMA member states on the other 
hand. 


The interests of individual CEMA countries are quite 
different. Several of them are already negotiating with 
the EC Commission. In the case of Romania it concerns 
an expansion of the existing trade agreement. It is to 
extend to cooperation and the agricultural sector. How- 
ever, the present political situation in Romania has a 
negative effect. 


In the case of Hungary, a global trade and cooperation 
accord was agreed on which initially is to be in force for 
10 years. This offer on the part of the EC was made in 
view of the progressing economic reform in that country. 
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Hungary on its part is anxious to be treated as far as 
possible as a market-oriented country, similar to its 
membership protocol with GATT. Thus by the end of 
1995 all quantitative import restrictions are to be 
removed. The EC reserves the right in exceptional cases 
to protect certain markets. Hungary in turn will not 
discriminate against EC enterprises in granting import 
licenses and will facilitate business dealings. In the 
annual meetings of the mixed commissions, mutual 
concessions in the agricultural fields will be discussed. 
Cooperation is to cover sectors such as energy, transport, 
research, tourism, the environment, information, invest- 
ment conditions, business weeks [sic], etc. 


Romania and Hungary have tied the establishment of 
diplomatic reiations with the EEC to the positive course 
of the negotiations.?' It was important to them that the 
joint declaration by the EEC and CEMA did not impair 
its bilateral relations with the Community. 


A trade agreement on marketable goods with the CSSR is 
about to be concluded. Th EC Commission is willing to 
arrange such agreements with the other four countries, 
also. Exploratory talks so far have been held with 
Poland, Bulgaria, and the USSR. The GDR is particu- 
larly interested in establishing diplomatic relations with 
the EEC, which gives it greater importance, and leaving 
intra-German trade unaffected. But it has also indicated 
interest in a trade agreement with the EEC in order to 
gain even better access to the non-German EC area. 


In January 1987, the USSR for the first time made direct 
contacts with the EC Commission. In addition to a trade 
agreement, it is especially interested in a mutual recog- 
nition of the EEC and CEMA. 


VII. Aspects of the Relations Between the Two 
Organizations 


Preliminary exploratory talks between the EC and 
CEMA on normalizing relations and the content of the 
joint declaration took place in September 1986. In early 
June of 1988, the negotiations were concluded. The 
declaration was initialed in Moscow by the chiefs of the 
groups of experts, for the EC side by the Englishman, 
John Masi!en, and for the CEMA side by the Bulgarian, 
Marin Marinow. Finally, on 25 June 1988 it was signed 
in Luxembourg by the vice president of the EC Commis- 
sion responsible for foreign relations, De Clerq, officiat- 
ing EC Council president Genscher, the chairman of the 
CEMA executive committee and deputy premier of 
Czechoslovakia, Rohlicek, and by CEMA general secre- 
tary Sychev. 


The joint declaration in its first point provides for the 
establishment of official relations between the EEC and 
CEMA. It is followed by concrete regulations on the 
course of cooperation, which is to be developed in areas 
of respective competence of the two organizations. Such 
areas, as well as the type of cooperation, are to be 
designated by representatives of both parties. On the 
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basis of experiences made, the areas and forms of coop- 
eration can be expanded. This declaration obligates both 
sides to a serious and long-term cooperation, to be 
carried out without propagandist slogans and without 
subsequent inclusion of excluded areas (such as trade 
policy). 


The joint declaration also contains a territorial clause for 
the area of the EEC, the so-called Berlin clause. 


1. Where Is Berlin Situated? 


This territorial clause, which stalemated the negotiations 
for a long time, confirms the affiliation of the three West 
sectors of Berlin with the EEC. It states that the decla- 
ration—as far as the EEC is concerned—is in effect for 
those areas in which the treaty of the founding of the 
European Economic Community is applied and under 
the conditions stipulated in that treaty. All agreements 
made by the EEC with third countries contains this 
clause. Only the USSR had until recently denied West 
Berlin’s affiliation with the EEC. 


West Berlin, despite its close ties to the FRG, is not a 
part of the FRG and is also not governed by it. For this 
reason the extension of the purview of the Rome Treaties 
to West Berlin was stated separately. The Federal Gov- 
ernment has announced a declaration about this at the 
signing of these treaties, and made one upon depositing 
the instrument of ratification. The Allied Kommanda- 
tura (AK), the highest decisionmaking body in West 
Berlin, agreed to inclusion of the partial city in the EEC 
with the reservation that Allied legal provisions are not 
rescinded or changed.?” 


Members of the AK are the United Kingdom, the United 
States, and France. The USSR left this body on | July 
1948 when it imposed its blockade of the Western 
sectors of Berlin. Thus the decisions of the AK are valid 
only de facto for the Western part of the city. Since in 
Berlin the occupation law is above federal and EC law, 
respectively, adoption of federal laws or EC ordinances, 
respectively, can be prevented by an AK objection.”* 


Nevertheless, the USSR sees the danger that, through the 
inclusion of West Berlin in the EC, the FRG obtains 
indirect power of decision over the partial city. Because, 
different from the AK, the Federal Government takes 
part in European legislation. This holds particularly true 
with regard to the strengthened European Political 
Cooperation. In the Uniform Eurupean Act, which came 
into force on | July 1987, the EC member states agreed 
to greater coordination of their viewpoints at least with 
regard to the political and economic aspects of security. 


So the Eastern side pointed out in a unilateral declara- 
tion that the 3 September 1971 Quadripartite Agreement 
on West Berlin remained unaffected. It stipulated that 
the partial city externally is represented by the Western 
powers in matters of security and status, and by the FRG 
in other questions. Thus the affairs which are also 
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decisive for the USSR continue to be safeguarded by the 
Western powers. This solution of a unilateral declaration 
was used for the first time in a textile accord with 
ae and is therefore known as the “Hungarian 
ormula.” 


2. The Significance of the Joint Declaration 


The joint declaration by the EEC and CEMA is first of all 
of great political significance. It symbolizes a newly 
beginning process of stabilization and cooperation 
within Europe. Furthermore, it creates an across-the- 
borders forum for improving the basic general condi- 
tions for cooperation. 


Although the EC in its relations with East Europe sets the 
greatest store on individual negotiations with individual 
countries, for the EC, also, official recognition by CEMA 
is of importance. 


On the multilateral level—as in the United Nations, its 
subsidiary organizations, conventions and agreements— 
the EC’s supranational competences were disputed, par- 
ticularly by the USSR and CEMA states. The East 
European side demanded that in a participation by the 
EC, its member states should also be represented. 


In certain UN activities, the EC is granted observer 
status under the same conditions as CEMA. After official 
recognition of the EEC, whose competence is based on 
the Rome Treaties, CEMA would have to give up its 
stubborn position. 


On the bilateral level, negotiations between the EC 
Commission and East European countries can take place 
with less Soviet interference, since the trade area is now 
officially excluded from the relations of the two organi- 
zations. 


Initially, for a cooperation between the two organiza- 
tions there are areas available which the EEC already 
listed in its draft of November 1976 for an agreement 
between itself and CEMA.” In addition to an exchange 
of information, other areas are conceivable, such as the 
development of harmonized statistical concepts for bet- 
ter comparability of data. Up to now, however, some 
CEMA countries provide no data on foreign and domes- 
tic trade positions. Only the IMF member states Roma- 
nia, Hungary, and Poland must inform the IMF about, 
among other things, the amount of foreign and domestic 
currency, their current accounts and balance of pay- 
ments. 


Norms and standards in West and East Europe could 
also be adapted to each other in order to remove possible 
trade-impeding effects. For the protection of the envi- 
ronment, norms could be established for maximum 
permissible pollutions, since transborder effects are 
becoming ever more serious. 
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Of particular interest for the EC are details of the func- 
tioning method of CEMA and of its basic general projects 
within the complex program up to the year 2000. 


European delegate H.J. Seeler mentions further possibil- 
ities for cooperation which are in accord with the com- 
petences of the two economic organizations. They 
include scientific-technical cooperation in certain civil- 
ian research projects within the Eureka program, for 
instance. The GDR and Hungary have already indicated 
an interest. 


In the transportation system, measures for improving 
the infrastructure could facilitate goods transport 
between West and East Europe. In the field of energy, 
expansion of the pipeline and electricity grid of the EC 
and CEMA could be tackled jointly.?> Postal and tele- 
communication services offer further fields of activity 
(expansion of data transmission and telecommunication 
installations). European Parliamentary delegate A.N. 
Zarges also mentions cooperation in space regarding 
observation and communications satellites for civilian 
purposes.° In order to establish final fields of coopera- 
tion, it is necessary for both sides to have precise 
knowledge of the position of integration within the 
respective other organization. 


In accordance with the agreed-upon parallelism of the 
development of multilateral and bilateral relations, ini- 
tialing of the joint declaration of the two organizations 
opened the way to establishing diplomatic relations 
between the EEC and individual CEMA countries. 
Immediately thereafter, the USSR and GDR applied for 
accreditation of an ambassador at the EEC. The CSSR 
and Bulgaria followed suit. In the case of Hungary it took 
place with the conclusion of the agreement. Poland filed 
its respective application at the end of July 1988. 


VIII. Summary and Prospects 


In the two European economic communities, EC and 
CEMA, a stronger tendency toward integration can be 
noted. The EC strives for a joint internal market by 
strengthening market forces. This includes a further 
reduction of trade impediments, such as adaptation of 
tax rates or liberalization of capital movements between 
member states. This also leads to assimilation of eco- 
nomic policies regarding inflation and interest rates, and 
gives greater importance to the European currency sys- 
tem and ECUs. The supranational character of the EC is 
being strengthened. (A complete listing of the measures 
for implementation of the joint internal market would go 
beyond the framework of this paper.) 


Integration tools in CEMA are the “complex program of 
scientific-technical progress of the membe: states to the 
year 2000,” coordination of state plans, adaptation of 
economic mechanisms, and introduction of new forms 
of cooperation, such as the founding of mixed enter- 
prises. Also under consideration are the convertibility of 
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CEMA currencies amongst each other, coordination of 
pricing and financing procedures, and the creation of a 
uniform market. In the longer term, the transfer ruble 
could become a multilateral unit of account in CEMA, 
which would simplify the present trade-impeding bilat- 
eral clearing system. 


Integration in CEMA ultimately aims at strengthening 
the hegemony of the USSR. For example, the 93 projects 
of the complex program are under the management of 
Soviet organizations.”’ 


To increase productivity and effciency in East Europe, 
production in larger series and thus greater specializa- 
tion of the individual CEMA countries becomes neces- 
sary. This means broader coordination of national eco- 
nomic plans. 


Gorbachev has tackled the adaptation of economic 
mechanisms with simultaneous liberalization, whereby 
he encountered opposition particularly in Romania and 
the GDR. Both countries oppose greater autonomy for 
enterprises. While the GDR can show rather good eco- 
nomic figures as an argument for its present system, the 
Romanian chief of state and party Ceausescu probably 
fears mainly a loss of his power in the strictly centralized 
administrative economy. Overall, the other countries 
reacted positively to the Soviet maneuver. 


A novelty is the cooperation of East European enter- 
prises without calling in the foreign trade organizations. 
By founding joint ventures with enterprises of CEMA 
partner countries, the Soviet Union wants to make up its 
technological lag and import more quality goods. For the 
partner country this means giving up foreign currency 
earnings from possible exports to the West. 


Thus through greater integration of CEMA, whereby the 
Council itself is to act more strongly organizationally 
and strategically, Soviet influence increases and will also 
have indirect effects on the foreign trade relations of the 
small countries. The USSR proBably is not interested in 
a supranational organization of CEMA in which all 
countries would have a balanced share of power and, 
therefore, could delegate sovereignty. So it cannot be 
expected that CEMA will develop into a democratic 
community like the EC, but rather will remain a power 
tool of the USSR, albeit in a more subtle way. 


But both parts of Europe strive toward cooperation with 
each other. The USSR has granted the small CEMA 
countries the liberty to establish diplomatic relations 
with the EEC, and to conclude trade and cooperation 
agreements with the Community. 


Small CEMA countries in particular, which do not have 
immense raw material deposits like the USSR, depend 
on the transfer of technology and know-how through 
Western trade in order to modernize their industries and 
remain competitive. Here the liberalization of foreign 
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trade relations within all of Europe, initiated by Gorba- 
chev, could bring about an increase in trade and coop- 
eration. The USSR, also, would profit from technical 
progress in the small CEMA states. 


For West Europe, the East European markets are the 
most obvious. Nonetheless, the share of CEMA in EC 
trade amounts to only about 7 percent (exclusive of trade 
within the Community). The FRG effects only about 4 
percent of its goods exchange with the European state- 
trading countries. In the medium term, considerable 
growth rates couid be achieved. If West Europe supports 
the East European countries in the development of its 
productive forces, it also means growth and jobs for the 
EC. 


As soon as East Europe’s burden of debts drops, an 
enormous sales market could be opened up. If convert- 
ibility of CEMA currencies with Western currencies, 
also, were to be tackled, the foreign currency problem 
would be eased. Cooperation conditions, for example 
with regard to joint ventures, would also improve. 


Greater cooperation of the two largest economic com- 
munities and their member countries could “practically 
become a growth motor for the world economy 
overall.”* The political goal of the EC would have to be 
to ensure that the trade exchange with individual CEMA 
countries flourishes as soon as the latter have made up 
their technological lag. Thus it must be avoided that 
CEMA again shields its powers when it has acquired 
sufficient Western know-how and has reached a techno- 
logical level which makes it independent of the West and 
perhaps enables it to gain superiority in certain sectors. 


Long-term agreements with the individual CEMA coun- 
tries, or trade agreements which provide for an increase 
in exchange, would be prerequisites for increasing the 
economic exchange with East Europe and supporting the 
autonomy of small CEMA states vis-a-vis the USSR. 
Greater cooperation between the two parts of Europe 
which are inimical to each other in their basic attitude 
would not only lead to greater economic interlinkage. 
Political, cultural-civilizational, and technical interde- 
pendences might also result, with the effect of a gradual 
rapprochement between the systems and life styles. 


“Furthermore, these economic relations effect in the 
respective regions changes in the cultural-civilizational 
structures which, in the long term, perhaps can lead, or 
contribute to, changes in social awareness and also the 
existing system structure (...).”2° 


Since Western technology (at least at present) is the more 
progressive, Eastern production methods will have to be 
guided by it. 


“(...) Without a doubt, there exist reciprocal effects 
between the use of certain technologies and social aware- 
ness attitudes.””°° 
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For instance, through joint ventures, Western methods 
of production, management and accounting penetrate 
the Eastern planning bureaucracy. They demand one’s 
own initiative and efficiency thinking. 


So the opportunity for all of Europe exists that East 
Europe will more and more adapt to West Europe and 
will overcome its backwardness not only in am economic 
regard, but also in political and humanitarian aspects. 
Human rights will gain greater observance through a 
process of democratization. 


Naturally, the development of economic relations must 
have corresponding political relations. A renewed occu- 
pation of a country by Soviet troops, as in the case of 
Afghanistan, os a repetition of a state of war as in Poland 
at the beginning of the 1980’s, would have negative 
effects on all areas of all-European cooperation. 


Footnotes 


* Author’s note: My special thanks to Messrs. John 
Maslen and Klaus Schneider, both of the Commission of 
European Communities, for their critical inspection of 
the manuscript and other advice. The article reflects the 
author's personal opinion. 
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GERMAN DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC 


Economic Gains Provide Little Incentive for 


Change 
23000044 Vienna DIE PRESSE in German 
7 Nov 8 p 8 


[Article by Erich Hoorn: “GDR Unable To Catch Up in 
Technology™} 


(Text) At this writing, the GDR is still considered the 
most successful of the CEMA nations in terms of its 
economic achievements. Its citizens enjoy the highest 
standard of living in the Soviet bloc. This is not surpris- 
ing in view of the fact that the population is a disciplined 
one. The FRG, after all, also happens to be economically 
the most powerful nation in Western Europe. 


More recently, however, growing economic problems 
have begun to cast a long shadow upon the “first workers 
and peasants state on German soil.” Up to now, the East 
German regime has been unable completely to satisfy the 
needs of its population. Even the mass media have 
frequently been critical of this state of affairs. 


Official statements, to be sure, continue to underscore 
the GDR’s economic and technological successes. 
Guenter Mittag, the Politburo member responsible for 
economic affairs, talked about these successes on a 
recent visit to Spain. The GDR, he said, now has the 
capability of mass-producing 64-kilobyte memory cir- 
cuits and the appropriate microprocessors. Series pro- 
duction of 256-byte microchips is starting; the first fully 
operational |-megabyte circuit has already been built. 


But the fact that only 8,000 of the GDR’s 84,000 robots 
are up to world standard gives an indication of the true 
quality of these high tech products. In the semiannual 
report of the Vienna Institute of Comparative Interna- 
tional Economics, Raimund Dietz, the institute’s expert 
on GDR affairs, points out that the GDR automobile 
industry faces similar problems. The GDR’s showcase 
Wartburg model, now equipped with a VW Golf engine, 
and the totally obsolete Trabant, still equipped with a 
heavy pollution two-cycle engine, are both completely 
antiquated as compared to automobiles manufactured in 
the FRG. Given this across-the-board technology gap 
that cannot be made up, it is not surprising that the 
GDR’s volume of foreign trade is shrinking. 


To be sure, the East Germans, intent on maintaining 
order and discipline, are not interested in launching 
Soviet-style economic reforms along the lines of pere- 
stroyka. As yet, after all, there are no clearly visible 
positive results to be seen in countries such as Yugosla- 
via, Hungary or the Soviet Union itself which have 
already embarked on reform programs. In the Soviet 
Union so far the accent has been on “creative destruc- 
tion” which needs to be followed by something new. 


ECONOMIC 


The decrepitude of the GDR Government and party 
leadership also puts a damper on any ecagerness for 
reform. Fred Oldenburg of the German Institute for East 
European and International Studies in Cologne believes 
that “Honecker’s conservative strategy will not succeed 
in securing a top spot among the industrial nations of the 
world for the GDR.” The generation of the 70-year-olds, 
which has absorbed the one-time technocratic elite, is 
not prepared, Oldenburg says, to bring about major 
changes in political economic strategy, i.e., to launch “a 
new political economics of socialism.” 


sia — 
its own centralistic system of economic planning and 
control. Mittag, for example, noted on his visit to Spain 
that the country’s 150 combines serve as the foundation 
of the industrial sector and the construction industry. 
The combines include industrial plants and their own 
foreign trade organizations. Their reponsibility for their 
own affairs is to be further expanded. 


On the other hand, there is no enthusiasm for the 
creation of a ““Red internal market” that is being bruited 
about inside CEMA or the eventual establishment of 
currency convertibility. In the GDR view, the conditions 
are not yet ripe for such a step. 


POLAND 


Resolution, Award System for Material, Energy 
Conservation 

26000143 Warsaw MONITOR POLSKI in Polish 
No 20, 18 Jul 88 Item No 176 pp 285-286 


[Council of Ministers Resolution No 91, dated 30 May 
t988, “On Adoption of a System of Material Incentives 
in Economic Units To Encourage Conservation of Raw 
and Other Materials, Fuel, and Power”) 


[Text] Pursuant to Article 79 of the Labor Code 
(DZIENNIK USTAW 1974, No 24, Item 141; 1975, No 
16, Item 91; 1981, No 6, Item 23; 1982, No 31, Item 214; 
1985, No 20, Item 85 and No 35, Item 162; 1986, No 42, 
Item 201; and 1987, No 21, Item 124), the Council of 
Ministers resolves as follows: 


Article |. 1. On behalf of their employees, economic units 
may pay additional bonuses for conservation of raw and 
other meterials, fuel, and power, according to the prin- 
ciples set down in this resolution. 


2. The term “economic units” means the units men- 
tioned in Article | of the law dated 26 February 1982, 
On Taxation of Units of the Socialized Economy 
(DZIENNIK USTAW 1987, No 12, Item 77), hereinaf- 
ter called “units.” 


3. The payments mentioned in Article | are based on the 
unit’s achieving a real decline in the consumption of raw 
and other materials, fuel, and power, to a level below 
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that required by existing consumption norms and stan- 
dards or as the result of reducing these standards, in 
connection with introducing technical or tional 
solutions which make thriftier use of these materials. 


4. Payments of the bonuses discussed in Article | apply 
to raw and other materials, fuels, and power mentioned 
in the list given in Appendix No | to this resolution. 


Article 2. 1. The payment of the bonuses mentioned in 
Article 1, Paragraph 1, in units performing constructicn 
and installation is based on the achievement of a real 
decline in the consumption of materials to a level below 
that required by existing consumption norms or stan- 
dards in putting up construction projects representing 
separate calculation units, in keeping with the technical 
draft upon which the agreement with the investor was 
based. 


2. In units performing construction-installation projects, 
it is permissible to calculate bonuses for conserving 
materials in the course of performing the construction 
projects, as discussed in Paragraph 1, provided that: 


1) an agreement has been made with a work brigade to 
put up a conventional part of the installation; 


2) the savings are the result of calculating what the 
standard materials consumption for the amount of work 
in the agreement would be, then exacting confirmation 
by measurement and comparing the figures with the 
actual consumption, as proved by the materials issued 
for the part of the construction project which is the 
subject of the agreement. 


3. In units conducting transport services, the condition 
for awarding bonuses is the attainment of savings of 
materials, fuel, and power in the transport services 
rendered. 


Article 3. 1. Documented reductions in the consumption 
of raw and other materials, fuel, and power for produc- 
tion of a given product, constructed installation, or 
service compared to the consumption norms or sian- 
dards in effect, at prices adopted in accounting records, 
represent the amount of raw and other materials, fuel, 
and power conserved. The units have access to 70 
percent of this amount. 


2. Up to 35 percent of the amount of the savings 
remaining at the unit’s disposal may be allocated for 
individual bonuses for the employees who contributed to 
the creation of the savings in the consumption of the raw 
and other materials, fuel, and power 


3. Profit for distribution is the source out of which the 
bonuses discussed in Article 1, paragraph 1, are paid. 


4. The payment of bonuses is based on plant regulations. 


ECONOMIC 


Article 4. Separate regulations govern the income tax 
exemptions for conservation in the consumption cf raw 
ples for eliminating such bonuses from the tax base upon 
which the tax on above-normal remuneraiion is calcu- 
lated. 


Article 5. 1. Conservation in the consumption of raw and 
other materials, fuel, and power is calculated quarterly 
using the accrual method for the calendar year, compar- 
ing the actual consumption of raw and othe: materials, 
fuel, and power mentioned in the list discussed in Article 
1, Paragraph 4, in the units of measure in effect, at the 
prices mentioned in Article 3, Paragraph |. 


2. The detailed principles for determining the savings 
discussed in Paragraph | are specified in Appendix No 2 
of the resolution. 


Article 6. 1. The bonuses discussed in Article 1, Para- 
graph |, do not apply if the savings were achieved at the 
cost of the quality of the products, building installations, 
or services produced or of the technical condition of 
machinery or equipment, or in connection with 
increased threat to the environment. 


2. Bonuses may be paid following the product quality 
assessment mentioned in Article 10 of the law dated 8 
February 1979, On the Quality of Goods, Services, and 
Construction Work and Installations (DZIENNIK 
USTAW, No 2, Item 7 and 1987, No 33, Item 181). 


Article 7. The director (head) of a unit makes the 
decision to include a unit in the material incentives 
system, according to the principles set down in the 
resolution, and notifies the appropriate treasury office. 


Article 8. A higher bonus is paid in the event that 
entitlement to award bonuses for conservation of raw 
and other materials, fuel, and power, as described in the 
resolution coincides with the entitlement to a bonus for 
innovation. 


Article 9. Council of Ministers Resolution No 9, dated 
29 January 1986, on the adoption of a system of material 
incentives in state enterprises to encourage conservation 
of raw and other materials, fuel, and power (MONITOR 
POLSKI [1986], No 3, Item 17; and 1987, No 36, Item 
304) no longer applies. 


Article 10. The resolution is effective the day of its 
promulgation. 


Chairman of the Council of Ministers Z. Messner 
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Resolution, Amended Law on Prices Published 
26000134 Warsaw DZIENNIK USTAW in Polish 
No 27, 15 Aug 88 Item No 195 pp 423-428 


[Proclamation No 195 by the Ministry of Finance dated 
13 July 1988 governing the publication of the uniform 
text of the law on prices dated 26 February 1982] 


{Excerpts} 


Law of 26 February 1988 on Prices 


Article 1. The law defines price as the monetary value a 
buyer is required to pay the seller for a good or service. 


Article 2. Official prices, regulated prices and contrac- 
tual prices are used in sales. 


Article 3.1. Official prices are rices set by the appropri- 
ate government organs. 


2. Official prices are set for certain: 


1) goods and services that are a significant part of 
living expenses and are important to health care; 


2) means of production and services that are a signif- 
icant part of manufacturing costs; 


3) basic agricultural products bought by socialized 
businesses. 


Article 4.1. Official prices for means of consumption and 
services (article 3, paragraph 2, point 1) manufactured 
(performed) within Poland are determined on the basis 
of justifiable costs for the production and sale of these 
goods and for the performance of services plus profit. 


2. Official prices for imported means of consumption 
(article 3, paragraph 2, point 1) are determined in 
relation to the prices of similar goods made in Poland. 


3. Official prices for means of production and services 
(article 3, paragraph 2, point 2) made (or performed) in 
Poland, for imported materials and especially the official 
prices for materials are set according to the average 
prices obtained or paid in free-currency transactions in 
foreign trade. 


4. If there is no way of determining prices for domestic 
means of production or services as defined in article 3 on 
the basis of the prices set in foreign trade, these prices are 
then set according to justified costs for producing these 
goods or performing these services plus profit. 


5. Official prices ir:clude a sales tax and customs duties if 
on the basis of other regulations the sale is subject to 
sales tax or the import is subject to customs duties. 


ECONOMIC 


6. Official prices set for goods and services defined in 
paragraphs | and 4 are set at a level lower than the 
justified costs of production plus profit if for important 
reasons and according to specific regulations subsidies 
are allotted to cover the losses incurred in this fashion. 


7. Official prices for agricultural products (article 3, 
paragraph 2, point 3) are defined as the value making the 
production of these goods on most farms profitable with 
consideration of the ratio of earnings of the agricultural 
population to the earnings of the nonagricultural popu- 
lation. If the price does not create profits, it should be 
appropriately changed. 


8. With the exception of specific cases, official prices 
should be set so as to achieve a market balance. 


9. Official prices for goods are differentiated with regard 
to their quality, class and variety. 


10. Official prices are local sale prices unless otherwise 
decided. 


11. The Finance Minister will announce the specific 
principles and methods of determining justified costs. 


Article 5.1. Regulated prices are prices set by sellers or 
their associations on the basis of principles defined by 
the appropriate government organs. 


2. In defining the principles by which regulated prices 
are set, government organs are guided by the provisions 
of article 4. Principles for determining regulated prices 
should specifically define the method used to calculate 
costs and profit. 


3. Regulated prices for imported means of production 
are set according to their purchase price in foreign 
currency and converted to their value in zlotys with 
regard to business profit margins. The provisions are 
article 4, paragraph 5 are respectively applied. 


Article 6.1. With the exception of goods and services for 
which officia) prices have been set, the Finance Minister 
can in specific cases state the goods and services for 
which regulated prices are set. 


2. Regulated prices are set in accordance with article 4, 
paragraph 6. 


Article 7.1. The Council of Ministers sets a list of goods 
and services for which official prices are set (article 3, 


paragraph 2). 


2. In conjunction with the Finance Minister, the Minis- 
ter of Foreign Economic Cooperation determines the 
goods tc be included in the list named in paragraph | for 
which official prices are used in export and import 
accounts. : 
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Article 8.1. If the seller receives an inordinately high 
price, the treasury can decide to require him to lower his 
price or use within a definite period of time not exceed- 
ing one year the regulated price for goods and services 
other than those determined by articles 6 and 7. 


2. An inordinately high price is one that considerably 
exceeds the prices for the same or similar goods, services, 
buildings or construction projects in foreign trade trans- 
actions or on the domestic market and with regard to 
differences in the level of quality as well as the price 
discriminating certain buyers. 


3. The Finance Minister announces: 


1) principles for classifying the price of goods and 
services as inordinately high as well as the period of time 
within which the price is to be lowered; 


2) in agreement with the Minister of Regional Man- 
agement and Construction, the principies for classifying 
the price of buildings and construction projects as inor- 
dinately high and the period of time within which the 
price is to be lowered. 


Article 9.1. Official prices and regulated prices are max- 
imum prices. 


2. The government organ authorized to set official prices 
for the purchase of agricultural products can also set 
minimum prices. 


Article 10.1. The obligation to use official prices as 
stated in article 3 and regulated prices does not apply to 
the sale of goods and scrvices by farmers, fishermen, 
craftsmen and other nonsocialized businesses including 
sale through the agency of socialized businesses. 


2. In socially justified cases, the Finance Minister can 
temporarily require the use of official or regulated prices 
for certain goods and services sold by entities described 


in paragraph |. 


Article 11.1. Contractual prices are set for goods and 
services not covered in articles 3, 6, 7 and 8 and subject 
to the provisions of paragraph 2. 


2. Contractual prices are also set for goods and services 
covered by articles 3, 6 and 7 if they are made or 
performed for a specific buyer and according to his own 
technical specifications (cooperative and custom goods 
and services). 


3. Contractual prices are set by agreement of the con- 
tracting parties. 


4. Contractual prices are set at the lowest level if for 
important reasons and on the basis of other reguiations 
the respective item subsidy is applied. 


ECONOMIC 


5. Once the contractual prices are agreed upon, the seller, 
at the recommendation of the buyer, is required to show 
him how the price was calculated: this provision does not 
apply to retail sales establishments. 


Article 12.1. Calculation of the price of buildings and 
construction projects is conducted on the basis of cost 
calculation. 


2. In agreement with the Finance Minister, the Minister 
of Regional Management and Construction determines 
the method used to calculate the cost of buildings and 
construction projects by all businesses. 


3. The Council of Ministers can decree that government 
organs are entitled: 


1) to determine the principles by which standards are 
developed to calculate the costs of investments for 
material construction projects; 


2) to develop and issue standards for calculating the 
cost of material investments. 


4. In agreement with the Minister of Regional Manage- 
ment and Construction, the Finance Minister may order 
that the clients (investors) calculate the costs of certain 
buildings and construction projects before the agreement 
is signed. 


5. In agreement with the Minister of Regional Manage- 
ment and Construction, the Finance Minister may 
define certain maximum indicators of the components of 
the price for the cost calculation performed by the client. 


Article 13.1. In order to prevent harmful social and 
economic effects, the Council of Ministers may: 


1) freeze prices for a period of no more than three 
months; 


2) introduce a temporary ban on raising prices for 
certain groups of goods and services aside from specific 
cases designated by the Council itself and caused by 
factors beyond the control of the business (seller). 


2. The Finance Minister can: 


1) introduce temporary maximum indicators for the 
increase of contractual and regulated prices for certain 
groups of goods and services; 


2) require businesses (sellers) to inform the treasury 
chambers of their intention to raise contractual and 
regulated prices no less than 21 days before the price 
increase is enacted; 


3) require businesses (sellers) to inform the treasury 
chambers of changes to contractual or regulated prices 
and state the reasons for the changes; 
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4) determine the principles used for the prices of 
wholesale and retail purchase and sale relative to the 
level of transactions. 


3. In agreement with the Minister of Regional Manage- 
ment and Construction, the Finance Minister may intro- 
duce temporary, maximum indicators for the increase of 
contractual and regulated prices for buildings and con- 
struction projects. 


4. Within 14 days of receiving the information stated in 
paragraph 2, point 2, the treasury chamber can postpone 
the price increase for a period of no longer than three 
months. This postponement does not nullify the making 
of a decision. 


5. The Finance Minister can arrange and agreements 
with socialized enterprises on contractual prices, the 
permissible level of increase of contractual prices and 
conditions for the increase. 


Article 14.1. The Finance Minister can authorize subsi- 
dies for official and regulated prices for sellers or reduc- 
tions of these prices for buyers who have made long-term 
agreements for sales and delivery and especially for 
cooperative elements and at the same time sets the upper 
and lower limits on these subsidies and reductions. 


2. The voivodship people’s councils can in socially 
necessary cases require subsidies for prices for tourism 
and recreational services with the exception of services 
for camps, summer camps and other child and youth 
vacation establishments and certain goods directly asso- 
ciated with tourism personnel. These subsidies can be 
introduced in part or all of the voivodship. The amount 
of the subsidy cannot exceed 10 percent of the price of 
these goods or services. These subsidies go to the voi- 
vodship tourism and vacation funds or the regional 
funds for preservation of historical monuments. 


Article 15.1. In the sale of goods for which official or 
regulated prices have been set, profit margins are set by 
the respective government organ (official margins) with 
regard to the provisions of paragraphs 2, 3 and 4. 


2. Official profit margins are maximum margins. 


3. In cases justified by a range of benefits different from 
the normal conditions of purchase and sale or business 
customs, margins can be set higher or lower than the 
official level if the contracting parties agree to this. 


4. The sale of goods for which contractual prices have 
been set is subject to: 


1) contractual profit margins agreed upon by the 
contracting parties or 


2) effect profit margins which are the difference 
between the price for the producer and the price to the 
business. ° 


ECONOMIC 


5. Once a contractual margin of profit is agreed upon, the 
business cannot without the consent of the producer sell 
the product for a price bringing a profit margin higher 
than the agreed-upon figure. 


6. To prevent excessive increases in contractual profit 
margins, the Finance Minister can: 


1) require the use of official profit margins; 


2) set average indicators for contractual profit margins 
which must be followed by certain businesses or in the 
sale of certain product groups. 


7. In the cases named in paragraph 6, point 2, businesses 
can in the sale of specific products use contractual profit 
margins that are higher or lower than the figures set by 
this regulation if the average profit margin for the select 
product group is maintained. 


8. In agreement with the Minister of Domestic Markets, 
the Finance Minister can issue a list of goods whose sale 
is subject to effect profit margins. 


Article 16.1. The seller is required to lower the price 
when: 


1) product quality is lower than that specified when 
the price was set; 


2) there is a reduction in the quantity, mass or volume 
of goods from the standards applied when the price was 
set or when services do not fulfill the ievel agreed upon in 
the contract; 


3) a price has been set for rapid service (express 
service) but the work was done at a normal rate of speed. 


2. If in the case named in paragraph | the seller has not 
reduced the price, the treasury offices restrain further use 
of this price and set a price corresponding to the quality, 
quantity, mass and volume of the product and the 
quality, completeness and timeliness of the performed 
service. 


3. The price corresponding to the quality of a good or 
service as defined in paragraph 2 is set with regard to the 
opinion of the Polish Committee for Standardization or 
Weights and Measures or by any organization authorized 
by the Committee. 


4. The costs for the rendering of this opinion are paid by 
the seller charging an increased price. 


5. In agreement with the Minister of Domestic Markets 
and the Polish Committee for Standardization of 
Weights and Measures or concerned ministers, the 
Finance Minister sets branch minimum reductions in 
contractual prices for: 
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1) quality (assortment, degree, product) classes lower 
than those stipulated in standards or in other regulations 
on certain goods; 


2) products of quality lower than the required stan- 
dard and released for sale by violating the standards. 


Article 17.1. A product intended for retail sale should be 
priced. 


2. The price for a product subject to official or regulated 
prices is to be designated by the producer. If the given 
good is subject to a contractual price and the producer is 
not required by the contract to designate the item’s price, 
the seller must do so. 


3. In agreement with the Finance Minister, the Minister 
of Domestic Markets can name goods intended for retail 
sale and which can have the official, regulated or con- 
tractual price designated not directly on the product or 
goods which do not require price designation. 


4. In retail sales or service establishments, prices must be 
clearly and understandably displayed and with regard to 
Official prices, the type (of official price) must be dis- 
played. 


Article 18.1. Official prices and official profit margins 
are set by the Finance Minister with regard to paragraphs 
2 and 3. 


2. The Council of Ministers can instruct a different 
government organ to: 


1) set official prices for certain goods and services; 
2) set official business profit margins; 
3) define principles for setting regulated prices. 


3. Voivodes and city mayors of the Capital of Warsaw, 
Krakow and Lodz set official prices for certain goods and 
services; the Council of Ministers lists these goods and 
services according to article 7, paragraph |. 


4. The primary level people’s councils, and in cities 
divided into districts, the municipal people’s councils, 
determine pricing zones (tariff zones) for the conveyance 
of persons or freight by taxis or trucks. 


Article 19.1. Ifa seller uses a price in violation of the law 
or regulations based on the law, the treasury chambers 
can restrain the further use of that price and require the 
seller to use the correct price. 


2. Paragraph | also applies to sales profit margins. 


Article 20.1. If the quality of a good or service does not 
fulfill the standards adopted for the offic‘al, regulated or 
contractual price, the quantity, mass or volume of the 
products fails to meet the pricing specifications, the 
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service does not fulfill specifications or is not performed 
within the stipulated period and the seller has not 
reduced the price and has therefore gained an indepen- 
dent profit or the seller has used official or regulated 
prices to illegally gain a profit, he is required to return 
that profit to the buyer. This refund is also required of a 
seller who despite the limits to freedom of pricing 
defined in article 8, paragraph 1, article 13, paragraph 1, 
paragraph 2, points 1 and 4, paragraphs 3 and 4, article 
16, paragraph 5 and article 19 has set or increased a price 
that exceeds the maximum permissible level. 


2. If an independent profit is not refunded and this 
situation is determined by the organ monitoring prices, 
the seller is required in addition to his obligations to the 
buyer to pay into the state budget a sum equal to 150 
percent of the independent profit. The same requirement 
applies to a seller who has refunded the profit to the 
buyer after the investigation was begun. 


3. The state budget also receives the independent profit 
if the buyer to whom it was entitled is not known. 


4. An investor that is a socialized enterprise turns over to 
the state budget the independent profit made by the 
executor of buildings and construction projects. 


5. The treasury chamber makes the decision determining 
an independent profit subject to refund and the addi- 
tional sum to be paid into the state budget. 


6. If the circumstances described in paragraph 2 are 
determined by any other organ than that named in 
paragraph 5, this organ asks the treasury bureau to issue 
the decision described in paragraph 5. 


7. A decision by the treasury bureau determining an 
independent profit and additional sum can be appealed 
to the treasury chamber. 


8. The decision determining an independent profit and 
additional sum cannot be issued if one full year has 
elapsed since the end of the year in which the price was 


charged. 


9. Regulations of paragraphs 1-8 also apply when sellers 
violate pricing agreements set between them and the 
Finance Minister on the basis of article 13, paragraph 5. 


10. The Finance Minister decrees the period and manner 
in which independent profits and additional sums are to 
be paid into the state budget. 


11. The provisions of paragraphs 1-10 also apply to sales 
profit margins. 


Article 21.1. If prices are raised regardless of failure to 
fulfill an obligation described in article 13, paragraph 2, 
point 2, the seller is required to pay into the state budget 
a sum equal to the difference between the charged price 
and the price before it was increased. 
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2. If regardless of the failure to fulfill an obligation 
described in article 13, paragraph 2, point 3, the seller 
has increased the price, he is required to pay into the 
state budget a sum equal to 10 percent of the difference 
between the value of the sale calculated on the basis of 
the price charged and the price before it was increased. 


3. If the sum stated in paragraphs | and 2 is not paid into 
the state budget, the decision setting that amount is 
issued by the treasury office and the provisions of article 
20, paragraphs 6-8 are applied. 


4. The Finance Minister can decree the manner and 
schedule of payments within which the sums described 
in paragraphs 1-3 are paid into the state budget. 


Article 22.1. Prices are monitored by the Finance Min- 
ister and the treasury chambers and treasury bureaus. 


2. Public control over pricing is realized on the basis of 
separate legal regulations. 


Article 23. The seller is required to provide representa- 
tives of price-monitoring organs and public control 
organs with the necessary documents and materials, 
allow them access to the business and provide the 
necessary explanations and information. 


Article 24. Official prices are announced by the Finance 
Minister in the DZIENNIK URZEDOWY CEN. 


Article 25.1. The law does not apply to: 


1) payment for rent of business property, fees for mail 
and telecommunication services and other payments 
determined by separate laws; 


2) prices for goods and services intended exclusively 
for military needs and prices for benefits and services 
performed by military organizations on behalf of sol- 
diers and other persons entitled to these services and 
benefits; 


3) prices charged in foreign currency in foreign trade 
transactions. 


2. The authority of organs and the principles for setting 
prices described in paragraph 1, point 2 is defined by the 
Council of Ministers. 
3. Whenever the law refers to: 

1) price, this denotes charge rates; 


2) business profit margin, this denotes commissions 
and surcharges to the price; 


3) seller or sellers, this respectively denotes the exec- 
utor or executors of a building or construction project or 
of geological work or services. | 
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Article 26.1. The decree of 3 June 1953 on the setting of 
prices, payments and charge rates (DZIENNIK 
USTAW, No 31, item 122) is no longer in effect. 


2. Prices and business profit margins set on the basis of 
the decree described in paragraph | remain in effect until 
they are changed by law. 


Order on Wages for Mining, Energy, Oil, Gas 
Industries 


26000142 Warsaw DZIENNIK USTAW in Polish 
No 28, 24 Aug 88, ltem No 197 pp 435-36 


[Executive Order No 197 of the Council of Ministers 
dated 19 August 1988 governing adjustments in regula- 
tions in the law on principles for the creation of remu- 
neration systems at mining, power engineering, oi! and 
gas manufacturing industrial enterprises] 


{Text} On the basis of Article 30 of the law of 26 January 
1984 on rules for the creation of plant remuneration 
systems (DZJIENNIK USTAW 1988, No 28, item 196), it 
is ordered as follows: 


Article 1. This order applies to personnel employed in: 


1) mining industry enterprises included in the order of 
the Council of Ministers of 30 December 1981 in the 
matter of special privileges for mining personnel—the 
Miners’ Charter (DZIENNIK USTAW 1982, No 2, item 
13) and Order No 11 of the President of the Council of 
Ministers of 19 March 1987 in the matter of expanding 
the rules of the charter and the scope of its application to 
employees of certain organizational units (MONITOR 
POLSKI No 8, item 66), 


2) enterprises in the Power Engineering and Brown 
Coal Union covered by the agreement on the branch 
remuneration system in power engineering, 


3) the Polish Oil and Gas Mining enterprise covered 
by the agreemet on introduction of a plant remuneration 
system, hereinafter called “enterprises.” 


Articie 2. The rules of the law of 26 January 1984 on 
principles for creation of plant remuneration systems 
(DZIENNIK USTAW No 28, item 196), hereinafter 
called the “law,” taking into consideration the rules of 
this order, apply to the enterprises. 


Article 3.1. The remuneration system for the enterprises 
is introduced in the form of an agreement. 


2. The agreements will be entered into by: 


1) for branches—the directors general of the Anthra- 
cite Coal Union and the Power Engineering and Brown 
Coal Union as regards the enterprises included in these 
unions on one hand, and appropriate trade union feder- 
ations on the other hand, following an opinion by the 
Minister of Industry, 
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2) for plants—the directors of the remaining enter- 
prises on one hand, after obtaining the opinions of 
employee self-management bodies, and trade union fed- 
erations or plant union organizations on the other hand. 


3. Following negotiation of the agreements, the rule of 
Article 1 paragraph 2 of the law applies. 


Article 4.1. The basis for the scale of additional remu- 
neration for working after hours, night shifts, under 
conditions hazardous to health or especially strenuous or 
dangerous conditions and for remuneration for down 
time not caused by the employee, may not be less han the 
lowest rate of basic remuneration in the lowest category 
of the classification of wage tables, while taking para- 
graph 2 into consideration. 


2. The agreement may retain the present basis for the scale 
of additional remuneration described in paragraph |. 


3. Until the introduction of a rate table for basic remu- 
neration based on the results of work valuation described 
in separate rules, the level of the lowest rate of basic 
compensation in the lowest category of classification is 
established by the Minister of Industry in consultation 
with the appropriate trade union federation and in 
agreement with the Minister of Work and Socia! Policy. 


4. The agreements may specify other supplementary 
remuneration than that described in paragraph | and the 
principles by which it is established. 


Article 5.1. For employees to whom the Miner’s Charter 
applies, special monthly remuneration ensuing from the 
charter replaces the supplement for seniority described 
in the law. 


2. The basis for the scale of the special monthly remu- 
neration described in paragraph | for a period of 
empioyment in a given workplace may not be higher 
than basic remuneration. 


3. A period of employment in a given workplace means: 


1) for an employee employed underground—all peri- 
ods of work underground, exclusive of periods of work 
concluded by expiration of the employment relationship 
as a result of quitting or dissolution of an employment 
contract without notice on the part of the employee, 


2) for remaining employees—the period of employ- 
ment in a given enterprise and periods of previous 
employment in the enterprises, if the change in place of 
employment occurred as a result of dissolution of an 
employment contract on the basis of an agreement 
between the parties. 
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4. Employees of the enterprises not entitled, before the 
effective date of this order, to the special monthly 
remuneration described in paragraph | are entitled to a 
supplement for seniority paid in accordance with the 
rules of the law. 


5. For employees of enterprises included in the Power 
Engineering and Brown Coal Union, for whom the 
supplement for seniority is established according to the 
rules of the law, a period of employment in an enterprise 
and periods of previous employment in all organiza- 
tional units included in this union are counted as a 
period of employment in a given workplace if the change 
in place of employment occurred as a result of dissolu- 
tion of an employment contract on the basis of an 
agreement between the parties. 


Article 6.1. Employees may be paid an anniversary 
award on a percentage scale, specified in the agreement, 
depending on available financial resources, not lower 
than that ensuing from current rules and not higher than 
that established by the law. 


2. The basis for the scale of the anniversary award for a 
period of employment in a given workplace is defined by 
the agreement, while for a period of employment in 
previous workplaces it is the lowest remuneration in 
effect on the date of attainment of the right to the award. 


3. In establishing periods of employment in a given 
workplace, the following apply: 


1) for employees entitled to the special monthly remu- 
neration—the rule of Article 5 paragraph 3, 


2) for employees entitled to a supplement for senior- 
ity—the rules of the law, taking Article 5 paragraph 5 
into consideration. 


4. Detailed principles for awarding and paying anniver- 
sary awards are defined by the agreement. 


Article 7.1. An employee is entitled to a one-time mon- 
etary allowance in connection with a retirement or 
disability pension on a percentage scale and depending 
on the number of year of employment, as defined in the 
law. 


2. The basis for the scale of the one-time monetary 
allowance for a period worked in previous werkplaces is 
the lowest remuneration in effect on the date of attain- 
ment of the right to the allowance, and for a period of 
employment in a given workplace, the remuneration 
specified in the agreement. 


3. In establishing periods of employment in a given 
workplace qualifying for the right to the one-time mon- 
etary allowance, the rules of Article 5 paragraphs 3-5 
apply. 
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4. Detailed principals for awarding and conditions for 
payment of the one-time monetary allowance are defined 


by the agreement. 


Article 8. The following executive orders of the Council 
of Ministers are rendered invalid: 


1) dated 21 October 1985 in the matter of creation of 
plant remuneration systems by coal industry enterprises 
(DZIENNIK USTAW No 49, item 257 and 1988 No 3, 
item 21), 


2) dated 17 February 1986 in the matter of principles 
for the creation of plant remuneration systems by ore 
mining enterprises (DZIENNIK USTAW No 4, item 25 
and 1988 No 3, item 22), 


3) dated 17 February 1986 in the matter of the 
creation of plant remuneration systems in power engi- 
neering and in the Polish Oil and Gas Mining state 
enterprise (DZIENNIK USTAW No 4, item 26 and 1988 
No 3, item 24), 


4) dated 7 July 1986 in the matter of the creation of 
plant remuneration systems by chemical and mineral 
resource mining enterprises (DZIENNIK USTAW No 
29, item 142 and 1988 No 3, item 23). 


Article 9. This order is effective as of the date of 
publication and valid from 1 August 1988. 


President of the Council of Ministers Z. Messner 


YUGOSLAVIA 


C Discusses Role of Commission for 
pene tee 


28000031 Belgrade INTERVJU in Serbo-Croatian 
28 Oct 88 pp 5-8 


[Interview with Dr Mihajlo Crnobrnja, professor, secre- 
tary of the Commission of the SR Serbia Presidency for 
the Economic Reform, by Dragan Tanasic: “How To Do 
Away With Yourself”; date and place not given] 


[Text] At the time, creation of the Commission of the 
Serbian Presidency for the Economic Reform was a 
surprise and forced the question: Why do we need one 
now at the republic level, when there is already a 
commission of the FEC [Federal Executive Council] 
with the same tasks? Although the public has already 
been given part of the answer, in an interview with Dr 
Mihajlo Crnobrnja, secretary of that commission, we 
wanted to familiarize readers with those reasons in still 
greater detail. 


There were two reasons for establishing the commission, 


Crnobrnja says. 
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First, we wanted to give aid to our creative forces in 
resolving quandaries at the federal level, that is, to aid 
the work of what is called the Mikulic Commission. We 
felt it would be useful if a prestigious body of that kind in 
Serbia took a position on all the key issues of the future 
social reform. 


The second reason was that it follows from the very 
nature of the economic reform that it cannot be carried 
out exclusively at the federal level, however important 
that level might be. That is, we realized that several 
important problems look essentially different in the 
context of our republic and that we can absolutely work 
them out independently, without waiting for any federal 
decisions. 


Dr Mihajlo Crnobrnja, incidentally, is a professor at 
Belgrade University, where he teaches political economy 
and economic policy in the School of Political Science. 
He is the author of several books, studies, and profes- 
sional papers on economic policy, finance, planning, and 
environmental protection. 


He has held several positions in the economy and public 
offices, and at the moment he is director of the Bureau 
for Social Planning of SR Serbia. 


{[INTERVJU] What criteria were used in choosing the 
members of the commission, and which was more 
important—professional competence or ideological 
commitment? 


[Crnobrnja] Although I am secretary of the commission, 
I really would not be able to answer that question 
altogether rcliably, since I did not take direct part in 
making up the commission. Yet I can say that the 
commission was formed with the intention of being an 
authoritative and professional group of people. I think 
the work the commission has done so far has actually 
confirmed that. 


It is made up of very prestigious economists, including 
members of the academy, well-known business execu- 
tives, politicians with diverse backgrounds, and, very 
important, the chairmen of all the political and govern- 
ment bodies, that is, the bodies of leadership, in the 
republic. The commission, then, offers both political 
authority and competence and, something that could not 
have been known in advance, but which has turned out 
to be true in proceedings so far, a very high level of 
agreement on basic conceptions. 


{[INTERVJU’ What procedure has the commission fol- 
lowed in its work? Were individuals assigned, for exam- 
ple, to prepare conceptual outlines of decisions in vari- 
ous areas for their proposals to be elaborated in the 
meetings of the commission, or were all the decisions 
thought through jointly? The commission has obviously 
been working very effectively, by contrast with many 
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similar bodies. In less than a month after its establish- 
ment it offered an outline of radical changes, not only 
economic changes, but also social changes.... 


[Crnobrnja} I also think that we have really worked 
rather effectively, and the procedure we followed was 
that an individual or small group would always prepare 
the basis for discussion. Quite frequently, however, the 
end result would be essentially different—not in its 
commitment, but in the way it was defined. It was our 
aim to set forth the decisions we are proposing as briefly 
as possible, without wrapping them in ideology and 
mystification. So, a very detailed debate is ordinarily 
conducted over the proposals of this kind made by 
individuals or groups. On the average, the commission’s 
meetings have lasted about 3.5 hours. 


{INTERVJU] What do you see as the most important 
changes called for by this document of yours? 


[Crnobrnja] I think that this document should above all 
be the ideological and then also the political basis for 
action. The document itself, of course, does not touch 
upon any specific question of the economy in such a way 
that it could serve as the basis for undertaking anything 
operational. For example, when we say that the enter- 
prise should be the basic economic entity, this commit- 
ment of ours is a policy guideline from which all entities 
in Serbia and indeed beyond, before they make new 
decisions, can begin to reflect on how they are conduct- 
ing their business and look to the enterprise being the 
basic entity. 


[INTERVJU] Even a cursory reading of the commission’s 
proposal makes it evidez: that the basic ideological posi- 
tion is to break with the concept of command socialism. In 
other words, to a large extent it does away with the right of 
the government and the party, especially the latter, to 
intervene in business affairs. How will the changes planned 
be carried out when the present constitution states that the 
party has by the “inevitability of historical development” 
become the leader of the people and the organizer of the 
system? In spite of the efforts of the professional commu- 
nity to get that definition omitted or at least redefined, 
there has been no mention of it in the amendments 


proposed for changing the constitution. 


[Crnobrnja] If the passage you refer to were taken 
strictly, then there would be little room in which to 
move. However, I believe that it can also be read 
differently (aside from the fact that in this society it is at 
times fortunate that we do not stick to absolutely every- 
thing that is written down), and even that the other 
reading is more probable. So my answer is that the 
adoption of institutional arrangements of this kind, 
which will include the principle of de jure reduction of 
the party’s role and dismantling of its authority, would 
be left to current policy.... 
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{[INTERVJU] Current policy has its own implementers, 
and I would like you to name them. 


(Crnobrnja] I will be getting to that. Current policy 
strives to maximize its own interest. If for various 
reasons the basic principle has not made provision for 
the optimum result, the option always exists in current 
policy to read those basic principles more constructively, 
that is, to read them so that they lead to the situation that 
is desired and perhaps will be defined in basic principles 
ai some later date. 


(INTERVJU] Which means what in ordinary plain 
language’?... 


[Crnobrnja] It means that the commitments to the 
economic reform, if they are authentic, in spite of the 
basic legal principles which have not been fully spelled 
out, can be implemented in practice under considerably 
greater impact of various things that are known and the 
political circumstances that have a bearing on that 
practice. The present worker dissatisfaction because of 
their position in society and above all else because of low 
earnings will force many politicians to realize that the 
command system of solving urgent problems which we 
have had up to now has far less room in which to 
maneuver. This coercion is opening up space in which to 
explore new formulas in carrying out the reform and 
thereby new relations in society as well. But we should 
not be so naive as to believe that the institutional system 
can be implemented the way one turns a light on and 
off—by flipping a switch. 


On the contrary, it needs to be clearly stated that in the 
transitional period the purity of the commitments will be 
“sullied” and it is quite certain that the Yugoslav econ- 
omy will not be altogether a market economy. The very 
act of amending the constitution and proclaiming the 
economic reform is actually only the beginning of the 
entire matter. It follows, then, that the role of the 
government and the role of the League of Communists— 
if for no other reason, then, if not because of a defense of 
our own interests, then because 0’ ignorance as how 
otherwise to proceed—will be perpetuated both because 
of inertia and also by intention. 


{[INTERVJU] Some politicians seem to envisage the 
necessity of that transitional period and those transi- 
tional mechanisms, promising greater results than are 
possible in the present situation.... 


[Crnobrnja} Neglecting the role of the League of Com- 
munists as a direct participant could have adverse con- 
sequences, in exactly the same way as the insistence of 
individuals to be everyone’s mother, if I might put it 
derisively: that is, the party embodying authority (partija 
viasti). Which is something, after all, we renounced long 
ago, not only declaratively, but also in practice. 
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{INTERVJU] The very introductory section of the doc- 
ument states that freeing the economy of the bureaucracy 
is one of the paramount tasks, since the enterprise, as 
you just said a while back, will be affirmed as the basic 
economic entity. Other necessary prerequisites to the 
optimum business operation of the economy are also 
enumerated. Yet one gets the impression that even you, 
like many similar bodies before you, have neglected 
important facts in Yugoslavia's financial and spiritual 
reality. Do you know of a case when the bureaucracy has 
done away with itself? 


[Crnobrnja] I do: the British Government under Marga- 
ret Thatcher.... 


[INTER VJU] I was thinking of socialist regimes.... 


[Crnobrnja] If I did not believe in that possibility, I 
would not work in a government institution, nor would I 
be doing my job on this commission. In spite of the 
awareness that the self-elimination of a stratum such as 
the bureaucracy is extremely difficult and complicated, 
and, as you have said, without precedent in the socialist 
countries, I am convinced that it is possible. 


[INTERVJU] When I referred to the commission’s over- 
sights, I was thinking of the rigid ideological and mental 
matrix that has been built over these 45 years since the 
war. For years, the Yugoslav public has been showered 
with condemnations of the market economy as the most 
horrible capitalist evil, so that it is quite natural that 
there should have been the slogan displayed at the rally 
in Niksic: “Who are those who are offering us a market 
economy, bread made with an admixture of rye flour, 
inflation, economic chaos, and misery.” 


[Crnobrnja] Everything in that slogan that followed the 
phrase “‘market economy” is essentially the consequence 
of the market economy's absence. I would like the person 
who carried or who wrote that slogan to tell me the 
countries which have a truly market economy and are in 
a state of misery and chaos and do not have bread of all 
kinds, indeed an abundance of it. 


[INTER VJU] The trouble in Yugoslavia is not the exist- 
ence of that individual, but the fact that there are a great 
many people who think the same way he does.... 


[Crnobrnja] There I agree with you. Still I would say that 
the immense majority of Yugoslavs, including our busi- 
ness executives, do not actually know what a market 
economy is. Except for a brief period in the sixties, and 
even then not completely, Yugoslavia has never had the 
conditions for a market economy. It presupposes not 
only a market for goods, but also for manpower and 
capital. So, if a capital market is instituted, in and of 
itself it will gradually break down all the barriers that 
have existed up to now, and at the same time it will also 
alter that mental matrix you speak of. After all, aside 
from the ideological matrix, we also have a culturological 
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matrix which does not honor creativity and achieve- 
ment; it does not strive for success and the top, but relies 
on the average. That egalitarian matrix has endured for 
several centuries now. In and of itself it does not facili- 
tate the very best results in conduct of economic activity 
on the market. Accordingly, even if the market could be 
immediately instituted, we would not have the kind of 
results attained, say, by the American matrix, which is 
oriented toward achievement. 


fINTERVJU] The resistance to the market economy will 
be still greater when its rules go into effect. 


[Crnobrnja}] That is true, but it has to be said that a 
market economy, aside from the resistance of idlers, at 
the same time opens up immense opportunities to those 
who are ambitious and have knowledge that they can 
apply in their work. We hope that the social gain from 
them will be greater than the loss that will occur by 
eliminating the incompetent from work processes. 


(INTER VJU] The commission's proposal also states that 
the success of the enterprise will not be subject to any 
sort of rigid scheme set in advance, but will depend 
exclusively on the domestic and foreign market. Does 
that mean that in the future enterprises will be making 
completely independent decisions in choosing their 
management personnel? 


[Crnobrnja] Our commitment in that respect is quite 
clear: the enterprises themselves choose their own pro- 
fessional management, that professional management is 
accountable to the enterprise for its success or failure, 
and it is accountable to the government exclusively with 
respect to observance of legality. However, just as with 
everything we have already said, here again it would be 
unrealistic to expect that the process will take place 
overnight. 


{INTERVJU]) What is the essence of the proposal? 


[Crnobrnja] The essence is to carry out a fundamental 
financial consolidation of economic organizations in 
such a way as to write off and charge to business assets 
everything that can be written off, to reduce fictitious 
assets, and to cancel offsetting claims wherever possible. 
All of that would be done at the level of the enterprise, 
the banks, and the republics, and finally at the level of 
the Federation. The gist of that idea is that the numerous 
dubious financial items, above all exchange rate differ- 
ences, would be treated as public debt, that is, the debt of 
the government, since they came about by a decision of 
the government as to how exchange rate differences were 
to be recorded. 


([INTERVJU] Is there a reliable figure on the size of the 
domestic claims in Yugoslavia? 


{Crnobrnja] According to certain estimates, they amount 
to about 38 percent of the annual social product. We 
should realize, however, that public debt exists in all 
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market economies and is considerably greater relative to 
the annual social product than it is in Yugoslavia. In 
Belgium, for example, the public debt stands at 115 
percent, in Denmark it is all of 130 percent of the annual 
social product. 


{INTER VJU] What is the disposition in the other repub- 
lics toward that Slovenian idea? 


[Crnobrnja} That I would not be able to tell you, since 
this proposal has not at this point been institutionalized 
as the official position of Slovenia, but was elaborated 
and offered to the commission of the FEC by Prof Ivan 
Ribnikar in the form of a document. So, although 
Professor Ribnikar’s work has the status of an individu- 
al’s idea, I think that the leadership and business execu- 
tives in Slovenia have a favorable opinion of it. 


{[INTERVJU] How will the trade sector free itse!f of 
geographic restrictions? 


[Crnobrnja) The opinion of the commission is that the 
trade sector, taken in general, must extricate itself from 
the position of a consignment operation and must under- 
take ventures at its own risk. If that happens, then to a 
considerable extent this will settle the question of its 
geographic and administrative location. After all, if it 
should follow its economic interest, not on the basis of 
sale on consignment, but on the basis of a sales transac- 
tion completed, then it is not difficult to imagine that 
UPI from Sarajevo or ““Centroprom” from Belgrade will 
head for the Zagreb or Ljubljana area, since those 
markets offer solid prerequisites and conditions for the 
marketing of their goods, and that would also mean 
minimizing their business risks. 


At the same time, any success in degovernmentalization 
of the entire economy must necessarily have the impact 
of degovernmentalizing the trade sector as well. There is 
no logic whatsover, in “Crvena Zastava” having the right 
to invest where it likes and for enterprises in the trade 
sector not to have that same right. 


[INTERVJU] In advocating the free movement of goods, 
labor, and capital, you were surely referring as well to the 
present ethnic sensitivity and unequal employment in 
the various republics? 


[Crnobrnja] In answering that question we must go back 
once again to a fact of capital importance: no design of a 
reform will contain ready-made solutions, but will indi- 
cate the way in which the present dysfunctional relations 
can be overcome from the standpoint of economic 
progress and thereby, then, economic integration as well. 
The moods and the thinking of the nationalities at this 
moment are certainly not factors favorable to carrying 
out economic integration, but that thinking of the 
nationalities will change as opportunities open up for 
enterprises, banks, and the trade sector to engage in 
economic integration. So, in spite of the cacophony of 
the nationalities and the fact that we all find ourselves in 
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widely differing objective situations, not only with 
respect to the creation of new jobs, the transportation 
infrastructure, the available capital, the amount of 
equipment and labor, the degree of training of man- 
power, and the exceedingly heterogeneous social envi- 
ronment, the superior logic of the market is that in time 
we can homogenize that heterogeneity... Just as the logic 
of the world market has resulted in universalization of 
those values and constitutes a progressive force of 
humanity. It would, of course, be much better if we did 
not have such pronounced ethnic passions, since then 
that process could proceed much more easily and faster. 


{[INTERVJU} Is there any other possibility at all of getting 
out of the crisis except through a market economy? 


(Crnobrnja] I think it is now clear to even those who are 
least politically informed and literate that the socialist 
countries have no other option than a market economy. 
The state has demonstrated its inability to perform the 
integrative function, and the ability the party once had 
has melted away with time. What is left for us to try, 
then, is what has been the basis of integration not only of 
Western Europe, but also of certain other regions in the 
world, and these are the fundamental economic laws, 
above all the logic of the reproduction of capital, even 
though in our case it is a question of social capital. 


{INTERVJU} You have also devoted particular atten- 
tion to the role of the state. In our case, can we even 
speak about optimality and efficiency if we continue to 
have eight states with the full complement of institu- 
tions, the costs of which, in spite of all the proclama- 
tions, have not diminished. At least, that is how it has 
been up to now.... ‘ 


{Crnobrnja] Certainly not. Yugoslavia cannot for the 
foreseeable future reduce the number of its states, as you 
refer to them, but it can and must at the same time work 
in two directions. First, to make decisions which are 
effective and uniform for everyone. This is mistakenly 
referred to in the jargon as centralization. However, that 
kind of centralization exists even in the economies 
organized to the maximum degree aiound the market, 
such as the centralism of the federal banks in the United 
States and the Federal Republic of Germany and their 
uniform monetary policy. 


But there is sormething else I would call attention to: you 
mentioned eight states, and you have forgotten the 
hundreds of opstinas, which have their cumbersome 
administrations. In Serbia, we have been having exceed- 
ingly great troubles with such opstinas. Optimization of 
their operation, then, is another important task. 


[INTERVJU] Why hasn't that been settled before now? 
(Crnobrnja) Well, we have been waiting, you might say, 


for the end of the round of constitutional amendments so 
that we might then be able to state clearly that every 
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opstina should not be a state and have all the prerogatives 
of a state. We feel that our opstinas ought to be like in 
France: relatively small, that they should have a meager 
number of staff services, whiie the larger and more highly 
developed ones would have a larger number. So, on that 
basis it is possible to achieve a real and essential reduction 
of the influence of the state and the expense of its admin- 
istration, and the available human energy can be used on 
something creative. 


{INTERVJU] What issues will the commission be taking 
up in its subsequent work, since it is obvious that you have 
not finished your job? 


[Crnobrnja} Not only have we not finished it, but current 
political events have to some extent slowed up the work of 
the commission, which is, of course, understandable. We 
have several very important subject areas on the agenda. 
The entire problem area of housing is now under consid- 
eration, and then we will be dealing wiih large economic 
systems such as the railroads, the Smederevo Metallurgical 
—— and so on (important projects have already been 
ne). 


To continue, we intend to examine the position of the 
social services, and it is our desire to free them, taken as a 
whole, of the fiscal method of financing as much as 
possible and—in the spirit of the economic reform—place 
them in an economically more stable position, and at the 
same time give them the incentive to behave optimally on 
their own both with respect to hiring and also with respect 
to developing the network and improving their services. 
After the social services we will be taking up the question 
of public finance, that is, of the state itself as such. 


{[INTERVJU] In June, the commission even took up the 
possibility of setting up a fund for the welfare of the 
unemployed. What has been done so far in that respect? 


[Crnobrnja] At that time, as you recall, we announced that 
this fund would be the most suitable way of resolving 
social tensions more peacefully, tensions tha’. ::. <ht other- 
wise prevent implementation of the reform. Tuat idea is 
now being elaborated by professionals and when it is ready 
in the form of a project, we will study it once again. The 
way in which resources are obtained for that fund has to be 
precisely established, along with the way in which those 
resources will be spent. In other words, we have to know 
exactly who will qualify for those resources, how long he 
can take advantage of them, in what amount, and so on. 


{[INTERVJU] Comrade Crnobrnja, it is generally known 
that postwar policy has been anti-intellectual and that 
valuable minds have left the country, not only because of 
financial compensation, but in order to obtain greater 
recognition for their creative ideas. Has thought been 
given to this in the commission? 


{Crnobrnja} l should say it has! Very serious thought as a 
matter of act. We will very soon be examining how we can 
ston the brain drain of our most highly qualified people. | 
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can say that the members of the commission are unani- 
mously convinced that this is one of the greatest problems 
and that we will be making the greatest efforts to keep the 
most highly qualified and able people in the country. It is 
clear to all of us that they can make the greatest contribu- 
tion to overcoming the present difficulties. 


(INTERVJU] Finally, I would like to ask you what Serbia 
will do if its ideas and proposals do not win the support of 
other communities and if, for example, the decisions of the 
commission of the FEC should be essentially different 
from yours? I ask you that because I have read that the 
chairman of the Federal Executive Council has announced 
that the Law on Associated Labor should be preserved in 
the future.... Yet it is the bible of the so-called consensus 
economy and something quite the opposite of the model of 
a market economy. 


[Crnobrnja} I took the statement by Premier Mikulic to 
mean that the Law on Associated Labor should be 
retained, but that it should be given a far more modest 
place than it once had as the so-called “constitution of 
associated labor.” Perhaps I misunderstood Comrade 
Mikulic, but in essence that is not so important as what 
actually becomes of the philosophy associated with that 
law. After reading side by side certain documents of the 
FEC commission and the material of our commission I can 
say that there is a very high level of agreement in the 
decisions proposec on a large number of fundamental 
issues. This applies first of all to the position of the 
enterprise, the organization and operation of foreign trade, 
the banks, and the financial market. There are certain 
differences with respect to distribution, but they are not 
insurmountable, nor are they fundamentally different, 
some of them, for instance, advocating pay scales, and 
others a literal system of payment on the basis of output. 


[INTER VJU} So that there are not any very great differ- 
ences? 


[Crnobrnja) Well, that would be going a bit too far. As a 
matter of fact, the greatest differences exist in the 
domain of what is not treated as an economic problem, 
but as a relationship within the Federation, and that has 
to do with the unity of Yugoslav economic space. 
Debates are being conducted as to whether to have a 
single market or a common market and what sort of 
monetary and fiscal policy we should apply in the future. 


{[INTERVJU] Where can these endless debates take us? 


[Crnobrnja} Yugoslavia will live and survive either solu- 
tion, but I think that it would be better if we agree to 
adopt a single market and a single policy in these areas 
than if we adopt the concept of a common market. After 
all, as is well-known, ia 1992 the common market in 
Europe is becoming a single market, and we, who already 
have all the institutional prerequisites, do not have the 
strength to also find a political solution for it! That truly 
wouid be an antihistorical solution which even our most 
devoted friends abroad would not understand. 
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GERMAN DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC 


Juvenile Continues To Increase 
23000037 Bonn RHEINISCHER MERKUR/CHRIST 
UND WELT in German 14 Oct 88 p 25 


[Article by Detlef Berg: “Skinheads Confront the Drear- 
iness of Everyday Liſeꝰ] 


[Text] Weekly and daily news publications in the GDR 
report more and more often on skinhead rowdies in 
Berlin, Leipzig, Erfurt, Halle, and Dresden, who are 
charged with crimes such as brutalizing civilians, dis- 
turbing the peace, stealing motor vehicles, and forging 
documents. 


The trial of nine juveniles ranging in age from 18 to 25 
who attacked people at a rock concert in East Berlin’s 
Zionskirche last 17 October highlights a development on 
the East German juvenile scene that is quite similar to 
what is happening in the Federal Republic. The public 
trial lasted several days and according to the media 
succeeded in “proving definitively the guilt of the 
accused.” Furthermore, according to the media, the 
accused “had organized themselves Western-style into 
gangs. Then all during 1987 they ramdomly attacked 
innocent citizens viciously within the district of Ora- 
nienburg—in inns and trains, or on the open road. They 
would assault their victims, hit them strategically with 
fists and feet and inflict serious injury. In some cases, 
broken bones and severe bruises led to a prolonged 
absence from work.” 


Illegal breaking and entering also is on the rise among 
juveniles in the GDR. Last January, an 18 year resident 
of Dresden was caught red-handed. In only 3 months, 
from November 1987 to January 1988, he had “partici- 

pated in 11 thefts netting about 2,600 marks.” He was 
interested in everthing he could get ahold of, from 
televisons left temporarily by movers in stairways, 
purses with money and identification papers slung over 
bicycle handlebars to windbreakers hanging from dormi- 
tory coatracks. He had been working since November as 
a mason in a business in Dresden and according to his 
testimony, he had enough time during work hours to 
survey nearby houses for valuables. 


It seems that a society which in its official party doctrine 
claims immunity to crime is beset by a multitude of 
criminal occurrences. Where then does reality begin and 
the dream end? The fact is that every second cri..nal 
offense in the GDR is committed by juveniles between 
the ages of 14 and 25. The highest incident is found 
among those between the ages of 18 and 21. It is hard for 
the SED to acknowledge these harsh statistics but even 
harder to realize that juvenile delinquency has increased 
considerably over the past 2 decades despite every effort 
to instill social responsibility via education. 
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Almost every type of criminal offense shows an increase: 
bodily injury, robbery and blackmail, the defrauding of 
“socialist property,” arson, accidents involving heavy 
injuries, unauthorized use of vehicles as well as resisting 
arrest, hooliganism, and aiding and abetting in criminal 
acts. Additional offenses probably include an array of 
“political” violations such as illegal border crossing, 
“obstructing the social effort,” “initiating illegal 
contacts,” as well as military offenses. 


The Erfurt SED press organ DAS VOLK reported in 
great detail on the trial of a soccer rowdy—a 21-year-vid 
man who brutally beat a young man who was displaying 
the emblems of the opposing team. The offender or 
“fan” was sentenced to 10 months in prison and 


required to pay damages. 


Ugly outrages committed by soccer fans are no longer 
restricted to the capitalist West. The Leipzig Volkszei- 
tung reported of a gang of juveniles who had banded 
together in a train. “The mob was led by a 25-year-old 
male in a wheel chair. When he proceeded to jump off 
the moving train, police rescued him. Instead of thank- 
ing the comrades, he vilified them in the most vulgar and 
insulting language.” 


Compared to alcohol related offenses, robbery, and 
traffic violations; drug related crimes are still a low 
priority in the GDR. Nevertheless, forensic laboratories 
are prepared for the identification of drugs. Until now 
though, laboratories are mostly dealing with medication 
abuse and the “inhalation” of solvent vapors and not 
with hard drugs—mainly because the internationai drug 
trade shows little interest in East German currency. 


Drug number one is alcohol. Alcohol consumption per 
capita has risen steadily during the past few years. At 
present it exceeds by more than half the not unconsider- 
able alcohol intake of young West Germans. The alarming 
fact is that alcohol consumers are getting younger and 
younger. Forty percent of all offenses are committed under 
the influence of alcohol, while a full 80 percent of all 
incidents involving “unruly behavior” are a result of 
alcohol consumption. The Punk subculture is also a com- 
mon feature in large cities. Punkers are continuously 
hiding from the police, they live in dilapidated houses that 
have been abandoned by the local housing authorities. 


A group to be reckoned with are the skinheads. The 
Dresdener daily paper points out that trial records show 
just how dangerous these youth gangs are. The GDR 
traditionally categorizes crime as an “appendix to the 
past” because criminal behavior is not germaine to 
socialism and hence cannot be acknowledged; however, 
a criminal law text book—not generally available to the 
public—stipulates that “at present criminal behavior in 
the GDR presents a problem of relatively massive pro- 
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Needless to say, statistics in the GDR list no data on 
juvenile delinquency, the few data that are published 
show no indication of a reduction or dissappearance of 
youth criminality. Why is it that mostly young people get 
into trouble with the law? Why does this group show by 
far the highest incident of criminal offenses per capita? 
And all that in spite of the fact the these young people 
have been brought up exclusively under socialist condi- 
tions and have never been exposed to the corrupting 
influence of “capitalism.” 


GDR ideologists still believe that criminal behavior has 
its roots in the influence exacted by the “imperialistic 
camp,” especially the Federal Republic, as well as in the 
relics of the GDR’s own capitalist past. 


More recently though, several scientists in the GDR have 
admitted that certain sociai conditions within the GDR 
are potentially fostering socially deviant behavior such 
as the “toleration of criminal offenses,” especially in 
cases involving “speculation, usury, corruption, black- 
mail, and related offenses.” 


Another criticism addresses the tendency among young 
people to concentrate primarily and exclusively on mate- 
rial things and on the consumption of goods—very much 
like in the West. Another criticism focuses on the dis- 
crepancy between the state’s exhortation to trust young 
people more and to give them some responsibility, and 
the way things really are. It is easy, no doubt, to lambaste 
teachers, those reponsible for training teachers, and FDJ 
organization officials for displaying narrow-mindedness, 
indifference, thoughtlessness, lack of compassion, lack of 
intellect, and limited understanding in matters of poli- 
tics and ideology. 


But such observations reveal only half the truth. Another 
problem is that young people in the GDR lack almost 
completely the opportunity to define their own values 
because the State invades not only everyday life, but also 
the private sphere. State scientists concerned with the 
prevention of criminal behavior underscore this obser- 
vation. They have recognized that juvenile delinquency 
could be reduced by helping young people to use their 
free time in a meaningful way. Of particular importance 
in this scenario are group organizations with their well 
recognized ability to influence social behavior. However, 
many “not formally organized” groups draw strong 
criticism because they are hard “ to guide.” It will be the 
task of the leadership within organized youth groups to 
reach those “not formally organized” with improved 
strategies of persuasion and education. 


Yet, experience has shown so far that persistent efforts of 
establishing regulations and controls have encouraged 
rather than di rowdy behavior and alcohol 


abuse and along with it the chances for crimes to occur. 
There is also a tendency in the GDR to respond to an 
increase in crime by threatening with massive sanc- 
tions—another indication belying the image created by 
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the SED that the GDR is a “state for the new genera- 
tion.” Everything points to a future besieged with youth 
related problems of which criminal behavior is only one 
of many possible facets. 


ROMANIA 


Changes in Structure, Role of Social Classes 
27000004 Bucharest ERA SOCIALISTA in Romanian 


No 18, 25 Sep 88 pp 22-30 


[Articles by Sorin Tanasescu, lon Glodeanu, Gheorghe 
Andreescu, Stefan Costea, University Reader Dr Elisa- 
beta Traistaru, and Sorin Mitulescu; first four para- 
graphs are ERA SOCIALISTA ixtroduction] 


{Text} The revolutionary reforms instituted in Romania 
in the years of socialist construction and especially in the 
period inaugurated by the Ninth RCP Congress brought 
about great and continuing changes in the social and 
class structure and in the roles of the social classes and 
categories. The exploiting classes, the bourgeoisie and 
the landowners, completely disappeared and, along with 
them, the economic and social conditions associated 
with the oppressor classes were abolished forever. More- 
over, highly significant changes were made in the roles 
and structures of the working class, the peasantry and the 
intelligentsia, and the unity of all social classes and 
categories, which is the firm foundation of our socialist 
system, was consolidated. 


In the present stage of construction of the fully devel- 
oped socialist society, the objective process of uniting 
the social classes and categories and gradually leveling 
our society is being accentuated. Implementation of this 
process is determined by the radical socioeconomic 
changes going on in development of the productive 
forces, the further improvement of production relations 
and all social relations, the progress of science, education 
and culture, and the continuing improvement of the 
professional knowledge and the political-ideological 
training of all social classes and categories. 


As it says in the April Theses, the social classes and 
categories will be unified and leveled on the basis of the 
latest advances of science, technology, and culture, of 
their ever closer collaboration in the production process, 
and of all society's rise to new and higher levels of 
progress and civilization. Party Secretary General Nico- 
lae Ceausescu says, “This regular revolutionary process 
will gradually but inevitably consolidate the unity and 
leveling of the working class, peasantry, intelligentsia, 
and the other social categories, who in the course of the 
social division of labor will form a single working people 
purposely building their future and communism, the 
most just system that man has known.” 
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In the light of these policies, ERA SOCIALISTA is 
publishing a series of articles in this issue that point out 
some main directions and trends in the changes that 
have been going on in the social structure, nature, and 
role and functions of the social classes and categories in 
Romania. 


[Article by Sorin Tanasescu: “Development of the Tech- 
nical-Material Base Critical to Social Changes”’] 


In the extensive undertaking of socialist construction, 
development of the productive forces on the basis of the 
most advanced gains of the technical-scientific revolu- 
tion and of universal knowledge has been and is one of 
our party’s constant concerns and a major aim of its 
economic policy. In the pursuit of this strategy, the RCP 
has considered both the generally valid princ'ple of the 
primary role of material production in securing general 
social progress and the particular conditions, namely the 
technical-material base that Romania has in the period 
of its transition to socialist construction. 


Practical application of this economic strategy, particu- 
larly in the period inaugurated by the historic decisions 
of the Ninth RCP Congress resulted in the rapid and 
harmonious development of industry, agriculture, and 
all sectors, in balanced distribution of the productive 


forces throughout Romania to the socioeconomic better- . 


ment of ali counties and areas of the nation, in acceler- 
ated modernization of urban and rural localities, and in 
general improvement of the entire people’s standard of 
civilization and welfare. Allocation of about one-third of 
the national income of the development fund has been 
and still is vital to intensive growth of society’s technical- 
material base and of the entire national income. On that 
basis the national industrial output has increased by 
more than 120 times since 1945, the agricultural output 
has increased by more than 6 times, and the national 
income has increased by more than 33 times. The 
national wealth has accordingly reached 5 trillion lei, 
and fixed assets have increased from only 80 billion lei in 
1948 to 3.2 trillion lei at present, over 90 percent of 
those resources having been acquired in the last 23 years. 


Under the influence of Nicolae Ceausescu’s revolution- 
ary thought and activity, extensive programs and mea- 
sures were adopted in the last 23 years to contribute to 
better use of our society’s material and manpower 
resources and to intensive growth of the national econ- 
omy. In forming and developing the technical-material 
base of the new order, objectives were constantly pur- 
sued that would secure the decisive role of industry and 
accordingly that of the processing industry in the series 
of material production sectors, the development of agri- 
culture as the second basic sector of the national econ- 
omy, the harmonious and balanced regional allocation of 
production capacities, a distinct place for the Romanian 
economy in the international division of labor, et al. 
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On the principle of harmonious, proportional develop- 
ment of the productive forces, in the last two decades our 
party and state developed the technical-material bases of 
all counties and areas of the country and especially those 
that were lagging in that respect in 1965. 


Strengthening the technical-material base actually meant 
developing socialist ownership. Balancing and propor- 
tioning the development of the technical-material bases 
of both the sectors and the counties, as constant aims of 
party policy, led to better correlation of the interests of 
the various categories of participants in the production 
process and to better combination of the workers’ indi- 
vidual interests with their general and group interests. 


The balanced development of the national economy and 
equal involvement of all areas of Romania in the pro- 
duction process facilitated the growing participation of 
all workers, regardless of the sector or county wherein 
they work, in achieving the major aims of the nation’s 
all-round progress. 


Development of the technical-material base in Romania 
is now in a new and higher stage, that of modernizing 
and improving on the basis of the most effective 
advances of the current technical-scientific revolution. 


Intensive development of the productive forces and the 
national economy as a whole, the continuing progress of 
science, education, and culture, and consolidation of 
socialist ownership made major structural changes in the 
social classes and categories and in their role and func- 
tions in material and intellectual production, in al! 
socioeconomic activity, and in social management. In 
this connection the RCP secretary general has very 
clearly described the dialectical relationship between the 
changes in society’s technical-material base and the 
social changes, especially those in the social ard class 
structure. As society’s material base is developed and 
acquires new qualities, the social and class structure and 
the process of social leveling acquire new dimensions. 


The employed population, both as a dynamic and as an 
evolution of its structure, is an important first consider- 
ation here. In the 1965-85 period Romania's employed 
population showed an absolute growth of 902,100 per- 
sons (from 9,68-,000 in 1965 to 10,586,100 in 1985), 
corresponding to a relative increase of 9.3 percent. The 
growth rate of the employed population was lower than 
that of the total population, so that in this period the 
proportion of the employed population in the total 
population declined from 50.8 percent in 1965 to 46.5 
percent in !935. This evolution can be explained prima- 
rily by the intensive growth of the young population in 
that period, since the annual demographic increase for 
almost the entire period is greater than it was in the 
periods before 1965. Meanwhile, in view of the popula- 
tion’s greater life expectancy, the growth of the popula- 
tion in the “third age group” also contributed to some 
extent to the evolution of the employed population and 
its proportion in the total population in the 1% +-8% 
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period. Since part of the young population reached the 
age of entering production beginning in 1986 and since 
this process will continue in the next decade, the 13th 
RCP Congress instituted a broad program for intensive 
development of the national economy in this 5-year plan 
and thereafter in order to secure full employment of the 
population born in the 1965-85 period. 


There was also a pronounced increase in the number of 
workers, an indicator evolving from development of the 
technical-material base and the increase in production 
capecities, which made it possible to create new jobs 
mainly in industry, construction, transportation, and 
telecommunications. Accordingly, the proportion of 
workers in the total employed population rose from 44.4 
percent in 1965 to 72.3 percent in 1985. The “number of 
workers” rose the most of all labor force indicators, 
consolidating the position and leadership of the working 
class in all Romanian society. As the party secretary 
general quite rightly says in the April Theses, “Devel- 
opment of the productive forces and of state and coop- 
erative socialist ownership greatly increased the working 
class, which is the most powerful class in our socialist 
society.” The increased number of workers was accom- 
panied by their increased proportion in the total person- 
nel from 72.2 percent in 1965 to 79.4 percent in 1985. 


Implementation of the guidelines and goals set by the 
13th RCP Congress and the National Party Conference 
for de--loping the Romanian economy in the current 
5-year plan and thereafter, increasing promotion of the 
intensive factors, accomplishment of the new technical- 
scientific revolution, and Romania’s conversion to a 
medium-developed country wil! further increase the 
working class and workers in the economy. On the whole 
this is a matter of qualitative growth, with particular 
emphasis on acquiring highly professional and special- 
ized training. The vital role of improved training of the 
labor force according to the provisions of the programs 
for balanced, harmonious development of the national 
economy is heavily emphasized in the April Theses, 
which say among other things that “More and more 
specialized jobs in production and other fields will have 
to be held by workers with higher education.” Perfor- 
mance of this task will permit further reduction of the 
existing gap between Romania and the economically 
developed countries on the number of specialists (espe- 
cially those with higher education) per 1,000 employees. 


Rapid development of the productive forces has also 
made radical changes in the ranks of the peasantry. Their 
reduced number and lower proportion in the total 
employed population should be noted as a trend. In the 
process of creating and developing socialist industry, a 
rapid process since 1965 especially, the peasantry have 
been the source of the population employed in that 
sector, as indicated by the reduction of the agricultural 
population. 


The qualitative developments, namely the radical 
changes in the peasantry both as participants and critical 
factors in agricultural production and as important ele- 
ments of the Komanian social structures, should be 
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noted alongside these quantitative ones. The peasantry’s 
role in the nation’s socioeconomic activity is increasing 
even more in the period of the new agrarian revolution. 
The chief objectives of the new agrarian revolution itself, 
that “third revolution” in Romanian agriculture in the 
postwar period, are to make radical changes in the lives 
of the peasants and to make an increasingly important 
place for their class in the system of sccial classes in 
keeping with their place in material production. 


Under the influence of contemporary technical-scientific 
progress and the more decisive role of science and 
education in economic development, the intelligentsia 
have also gained a major numerical and qualitative 
growth, as well as a consolidation of their role and 
functions in the process of socialist reproduction and an 
increasingly important participation in Romania’s 
social-cultural activity. Through their active participa- 
tion in scientific research, in training personnel essential 
to the national economy, and in orgenizing and manag- 
ing the production process, the in’ -iligentsia are making 
an increasingly important conuibution to development 
of the Romanian economy and of Romanian society as a 
whole. 


The changes made in every social class, lending the 
whole sociai structure new and essential characteristics, 
ultimately reveal the fact, fully confirmed by social 
experience, that development of the socialist economy 
and of the productive forces makes major changes in the 
evolution and role of the social classes by accelerating 
the processes of leveling and eliminating the essential 
differences among them, and it strengthens the entire 
people’s unity and solidarity around the party, the lead- 
ing political force of society as a whole. 


[Article by Ion Glodeanu: “‘The Working Class as the 
Strongest Social Class”’] 


The class structure of our society, which is the chief 
component of the social structure, underwent qualitative 
changes in the years of socialist construction that 
affected the nature, role, and functions of the social 
classes. The RCP policy of industrialization, imple- 
mented consistently and with unprecedented speed since 
the Ninth Party Congress especially, was vitally impor- 
tant in implementing the programs for national socio- 
economic development that brought about those 
changes. 


Industrialization and the other socioeconomic processes 
that it brought about made major structural changes in 
the employed population. Whereas three-fourths of the 
total employed population was concentrated in agricul- 
ture and only one-fourth in the other sectors the year the 
main production means were nationalized, by the end of 
1985 the population employed in agriculture amounted 
to 28.5 percent of the total employed population, while 
the nonagricultural sectors accounted for 71.5 percent. 
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The structural changes in the employed population were 
accompanied by corresponding radical changes in the 
ranks of the working class that enhanced their power and 
capability as the leading social class of Romanian soci- 
ety. These changes are closely related to the political, 
economic, social, and cultural structural changes and to 
the numerical growth of the working class. On the one 
hand the growth of the working class was the framework 
for all the qualitative changes within it, while on the 
other its numerical evolution quite clearly illustrates the 
RCP’s political strategy for national socioeconomic 
development. 


The numerical growth of the working class is character- 
ized by its extremely rapid rate, from 1,222,900 persons 
in 1950 to 3,109,900 in 1965 and to 6,048,700 at the end 
of 1985, which means an increase of 5 times the number 
of workers in only 35 years. The working class has logged 
an average annual gain of about 150,000 persons since 
the start of national industrialization. 


The growth rate of the working class was closely related 
to that of industrialization and to the objectives of each 
stage of national development as well. In the period of 
the first 5-year plans (1951-55, 1956-60, and 1961-65), 
the stage of forming socialist society’s technical-material 
base, the working class gained an annual average of more 
than 125,000 persons, and in the last two decades an 
annual average of more than 171,000 persons. The 
greatest gain was between 1971 and 1975, at an annual 
average of 231,000 persons. The working class increased 
by 215,700 persons in 1981-85, when national economic 
development acquired a pronounced intensive character, 
with emphasis on the qualitative aspects. 


Against the background of the growing number of work- 
ers in all sectors, the industrial workers showed the 
greatest increase. While the total number of workers 
increased by 2.97 million persons in 1966-85, 1.73 
million of those were in industry, or more than half (58.3 
percent) of the total increase. Other sectors also showed 
major increases (transportation-telecommunications, 
construction, circulation of goods, et al). 


These characteristics also indicate both that the devel- 
opment of the working class was planned and imple- 
mented as a development in all sectors of the national 
economy and that in the process of socialist construction 
the increase in workers heavily depended on the priori- 
ties assigned to the various sectors in a given stage, 
whose priorities depended on the general strategy of 
national development. 


Our party and state’s policy of balanced, harmonious 
development and distribution of the productive forces 
throughout the country also made important regional 
changes in the structure of the working class. It increased 
the numbers of workers in all counties, especially those 
of industrial workers, and there were major increases in 
the economically backward counties especially. Actually, 
counties that had no industry at all have now become 
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strong industrial centers. The pronounced development 
of all localities and areas of the country advanced the 
working class as the strongest social class in each county. 


Important structural changes were also made in the 
working class distribution between the urban centers and 
the rural areas. Agricultural mechanization and chemical 
use, land improvement operations, and development of 
small local industry and other activities increased the 
proportion of workers in the rural communities, serving 
in many ways to stimulate and transform village life, to 

the rural class structure, and to develop the 
village as a kind of community. 


Major changes were made in the working-class structure 
according to sexes. Whereas 16.7 percent of all workers 
were women in 1965, 36.6 percent were women in 1985. 
This means that the number of women joining the 
working class doubled in only 20 years. Due to the 
growing demand for manpower, especially in the first 
stages of socialist construction (about 900,000 women 
joined the working class in 1966-77 alone), and the need 
of using it in the more effective and productive sectors, 
more and more women have gone into the peak indus- 
trial sectors such as electronics, electrical engineering, 
precision machinery, etc., where the numbers of women 
are close to those of men, and in some subsectors their 
numbers are even greater. 


It should be noted that in the first stages of socialist 
construction a relatively small social group like the 
working class could integrate a large number of new 
members in its ranks, a characteristic that becomes more 
relevant when we consider that most of the new detach- 
ments of the working class had no predecessors in 
industrial work and therefore did not benefit by any 
discipline or ethic of industrial work and had attitudes 
and behavior different from those of the class they had 
joined. This is indicative of the capacities, potentials, 
and transforming power of the working class and its 
ability to absorb members of other social classes and 
categories and make them partners in the revolutionary 
process of building the new society. 


The working class’ ability to transmit the model of its 
characteristic values and standards (work discipline, a 
revolutionary innovative spirit, responsibility, milit- 
ance, the ability to adjust to the demands of the new 
scientific-technical revolution, etc.) acquires new mean- 
ings in the present stage and accordingly brings out the 
working class role and function as the leading social class 
of our socialist society. 


Development of the economy under conditions of more 
comprehensive production, expanded mechanization, 
automation, and cybernetization, and the effort toward 
better quality and efficiency raised the standards of 
professional and technical qualification, diversified the 
professions and gave rise to new ones, and broadened the 
working class’ general cultural horizon. The demands of 
modern economic development also made major 
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changes in the ratio between unqualified or underqualified 
workers and qualified workers, so that most workers are 
qualified now. This made considerable qualitative changes 
in the structure of the working class. Once a class coming 
chiefly from the ranks of the peasantry and with relatively 
little schooling, the working class became a class whose 
members have a high standard of professional training and 
a broad technical and cultural horizon. 


An important part in that has been played by the series of 
measures adopted by the RCP to intensify improvement 
of workers’ technical and professional qualifications, to 
expand agricultural and high schcol education, to 
arrange courses to improve technical training, and to 
improve education and integrate it with research and 
production. As it says in the April Theses, “Once | 2-year 
education is generalized, the new workers will be high 
school graduates with a 12-year education. At the same 
time we must bear in mind that more and more special- 
ized jobs in production and other fields will have to be 
held by workers with higher education.” Thanks to this 
series of measures, youths with high school educations 
and especially graduates of industrial high schools keep 
swelling the ranks of the working class. This shows that 
the working class assimilates the latest professional and 
technical disciplines rapidly and in a relatively short 
time and that it can handle highly technical and produc- 
tive machinery and equipment increasingly well. 


Of course, the new detachments of workers still do not 
always have enough experience in organizing and con- 
ducting the production processes or in work discipline, 
although they have better general and technical training 
than the previous generations did, making them very 
adaptable to technological changes. This calls for 
improvement of the mechanisms for socializing and 
integrating them in the working class and for developing 
advanced revolutionary attitudes and behavior charac- 
teristic of the working class in all of its members. 


New and vital questions also arise in connection with the 
kind of training suited to the constantly changed and 
improved technology. The current technical-scientific 
revolution is making new demands on specialists’ train- 
ing, and the new kind of professional training must 
provide a sound general, scientific, and technical prepa- 
ration that is widely applicable; practical skills needed to 
practice a wide range of professions; and especially an 
ability to adjust rapidly to changes in technology. 


Development of the productive forces in connection 
with the new technical-scientific revolution, improve- 
ment of the forms of organization and management, and 
modernization of the whole socioeconomic complex 
(demanding to an increasing extent a thorough profes- 
sional training, a broad scientific and cultural back- 
ground, and a high revolutionary awareness) serve to 
enrich the sociopolitical experience of the working class, 
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to develop their socialist awareness, and to form the 
workers’ new intellectuality, while enhancing and con- 
solidating their role as the leading class of our socialist 
society. 


Professional and social mobility within the same gener- 
ation and from one generation to the next was the chief 
means of increasing the numbers of workers, and the 
peasantry was the main source of it. Recent studies by 
the Sociological Research Center showed that the rate of 
mobility both within and between generations declined 
in the early 1980’s and an intensive process of self- 
reproduction set in within the working class. 


The working class is in a constant state of qualitative 
change that will acquire new potentials in the future, the 
qualitative aspects being the chief components of the 
changes both because of the entry of new detachments of 
young high school graduates with 12-year educations 
into the working class and because of the demands of the 
technical-scientific revolution and those of working-class 
leadership in society. 


The qualitative changes in the nature and structure of 
the working class also include the entry into its ranks of 
professional categories that originally formed the nuclei 
of other components of the class structure. It is mainly a 
part of the intelligentsia, especially the technical intelli- 
gentsia (subengineers, technicians, engineers, designers, 
etc), who play an active part in material production. In 
pointing out the significance of this new situation Nico- 
lae Ceausescu said, ““We must take a broader view of the 
concept of the working class. In any case we certainly 
must include the most important part of the intelligen- 
tsia in that concept. The intelligentsia cannot be sepa- 
rated or treated as a category in itself apart from the 
working class. Its strength depends on the working class 
and the peasantry and, in fact, on both those basic 
categories. Accordingly, I think the working class in the 
broad sense of that concept is the most important social 
force in the developed countries.” 


The radical changes in the nature and functions of the 
working class also affected the growth of its social and 
political roles, and it became the strongest social force in 
our socialist society. Its position is due not only to the 
fact that it is foremost in material production and in 
growth of the national wealth, but also to its assumption 
and successful exercise of leadership in society and in 
implementing the RCP Program for Building the Fully 
Developed Socialist Society and for Romania’s Advance 
Toward Communism. Working-class leadership is influ- 
enced by the democratic, profoundly revolutionary 
nature of the working class, whose exercise of it is 
strengthened by the diversified and enhanced functions 
of the democratic and widely representative structure 
that secures the masses’ direct participation in social 
management. 
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Increasingly intensive promotion of the new technical- 
scientific revolution, all-around national progress, and 
transition to new developmental stages will continue to 
make qualitative changes in the nature of the working 
class and in its socioeconomic and political status, and 
will enhance its role as the leading class of our socialist 
society. 


[Article by Gheorghe Andreescu: ‘‘The Peasantry in Con- 
struction of the New Order’’] 


In the years of socialist construction the Romanian 
peasantry has undergone a comprehensive process of 
restructuring and qualitative change (socioeconomic, 
political, intellectual, etc.) that has changed its nature 
radically and lent it a new status, a new social position, 
and new opportunities to share in all-around national 
development. Those changes were brought about prima- 
rily by agricultural cooperativization, which replaced 
small-scale agricultural production with modern large- 
scale production based on cooperative ownership, which 
is a form of socialist ownership. In that way social 
relations of exploitation were completely abolished and 
new relations of collaboration and mutual aid were 
created, the equitable socialist principles of distribution 
were applied, the peasantry’s material and cultural living 
standard was raised, and the peasantry was more and 
more emphatically asserted under party leadership as an 
important social force for socialist construction and 
development. 


Thanks to the success of socialist agrarian reform, the 
peasantry became a new and homogenous social class 
whose vital interests are harmonized with those of the 
working class and the entire people. 


A telling contribution to enhancement of the peasantry’s 
role in building the new social order was made by the 
guidelines set by the Ninth Party Congress, which 
opened up new and extensive prospects for development 
and modernization of socialist agriculture, optimal use 
of rural material and manpower resources, and the rapid 
progress of Romanian society as a whole. In the last 2 
decades the cooperative peasantry have been actively 
engaged in the new agrarian revolution, which requires 
agricultural output that can fully meet the people’s 
consumer needs as well as those of national economic 
development and a general reform of the cooperative 
peasants’ way of working, living, and thinking. That 
whole process calls for land-improvement and irrigation 
programs, development of the productive potential of 
the soil, use of fertilizers, mechanized agricultural oper- 
ations, and widespread application of the latest scientific 
advances as major requirements for intensive agricul- 
tural development at high levels of productivity and 
efficiency and for its growing development as a basic 
sector of the national economy. 


Meanwhile the whole economic, social, political, and 
cultural evolution of the peasantry has been greatly 
stimulated in the last two decades by the formation of a 
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widely democratic structure for their participation in 
managing the agricultural cooperative units and society 
as a whole. This has enhanced the peasantry’s role in 
advancing the nation’s all-around progress and brought 
about a better exercise of their functions in increasing 
the national wealth and their revolutionary spirit and 
creative powers. 


National industrialization and attraction of large contin- 
gents of the rural population to the nonagricultural 
sectors of the national economy reduced the peasantry’s 
share of the employed population from about 86 percent 
in the first years of socialist construction to 28.5 percent 
at present, to go down to 27 percent in 1990. But this 
process has not detracted in the least from the role of the 
peasantry, who are still the second main social class of 
our socialist society, both in numbers and in importance 
to national socioeconomic development. 


The growth of that role heavily depends upon develop- 
ment of the productive forces on the basis of modern 
science and upon improvement of social and production 
relations in socialist agriculture as well. As it says in the 
April Theses, a greater effort must be made to strengthen 
the agricultural cooperatives as well as the state agricul- 
tural enterprises and their activity in general. 


The new socialist traits of the cooperative peasantry are 
being accentuated more and more in the course of 
construction of the fully developed socialist society. 
Comprehensive modernization and intensive develop- 
ment of agriculture; increasingly extensive introduction 
of the advances of the scientific-technical revolution into 
agricultural activity; improved professional, technical, 
cultural, and political training, improvement of cooper- 
ative democracy, organization, and modernization of 
rural localities; further improvement of rural working 
and living conditions, etc. are all making new changes in 
the peasantry, broadening their knowledge, helping to 
equate agricultural with industrial labor and to gradually 
eliminate the essential differences between the rural and 
urban environments, and accelerating the process of 
social leveling. 


One of the main trends in the evolution of the popula- 
tion employed in this basic economic sector is toward 
greater professionalizing of the labor force. At present 
the social structures of the rural population are no longer 
identical, except partially, with those of the population 
directly employed in agriculture, as they were a few 
decades ago. Nonagricultural activities have expanded 
and the roles of the workers and intellectuals have 
steadily increased in rura! socioeconomic and political 
activities. Moreover, new social categories with two or 
even more occupations have appeared in the rural areas. 
Mobility between village and city has become more and 
more of a 2-way street. The villages are releasing part of 
their population and receiving in turn more trained 
personnel in all fields, to the constant qualitative 
improvement of the rural social-occupational structure. 
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The presence of a growing number of workers and 
intellectuals in the villages brought about an intensive 
social-cultural vitality there as well as favorable devel- 
opments in the peasantry’s attitudes and way of life by 
stimulating formation of a new awareness and a new way 
of thinking characteristic of socialist society. 


In our party’s view, socialist agriculture can be devel- 
oped and the aims of the new agrarian revolution can be 
attained only with the cooperation of the entire peas- 
antry and all agricultural workers. It is accordingly vital 
to intensify the effort to arm the peasantry with the gains 
of the current technical-scientific revolution and to form 
and develop the revolutionary socialist awareness of the 
peasantry and all agricultural workers. Nicolae Ceause- 
scu says, “Let us develop genera! scientific and cultural 
convictions along with scientific agricultural disciplines. 
Let us improve general ing of the vast 
changes in the world and the immense advances of 
science and knowledge in general, on the basis of our 
revolutionary conception of the world and life and 
historical and dialectical materialism and of the princi- 
ples of scientific socialism! Let us make all builders of 
socialism, including that in agriculture, people with a 
high revolutionary awareness and a high patriotic spirit, 
and let us take full responsibility for the interests of the 
nation, the people, socialist construction, and the benefit 
of the entire nation!” 


The new agrarian revolution can be won only by devel- 
oping and applying the scientific advances in all sectors 
and by constantly enhancing the professional, scientific, 
and technical knowledge of the specialists, workers, 
cooperative members, agricultural workers, and the 
peasantry as a whole. That is essential for increasing the 
peasantry’s contribution to implementing the program 
for building the fully developed socialist society and for 
raising Romania to new and higher levels of progress and 
civilization. 


[Article by Stefan Costea: “The Rise of the Intelligentsia”] 


The present stage and prospects of the evolution of the 
social structure in general and of the class structure as 
well as that of each social class, stratum, or category in 
perticular cannot be correctly analyzed and evaluated 
without considering the radical changes in our society in 
the years of socialist construction and especially in the 
period following the Ninth RCP Congress. The fact that 
construction of the fully developed socialist society and 
Romania’s advance toward communism are inconceiv- 
able without full promotion of the latest and most useful 
advances of science, technology, culture, and knowledge 
in general is particularly significant for analysis of the 
changes that have taken place in the intelligentsia’s place 
and role in the social, class, and occupational structures. 
As it says in the April Theses, “The whole development 
of socialist construction is possible solely on the basis of 
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the latest advances of science, technology, and knowl- 
edge in general, the close correlation of science with 
education and production, and continuing improvement 
of all workers’ technical-occupational knowledge.” 


This basic strategy also correlates closely to the fact that 
application of scientific-technical and cultural-intellectual 
Creativeness in general is accompanied by extensive and 
increasingly intensive and accelerated promotion of the 
current scientific-technical revolution, which is making 
qualitative changes in all components of the social system, 
involving large-scale innovative processes, and affecting 
the structures of all social classes and categories. 


This fact is also associated with the conclusions from the 
experience and practice of socialist construction in 
Romania, which emphatically demonstrates that, in the 
present and especially in the future, no program or 
strategy for economic and social development can be 
planned or implemented without integrating all the 
components of a social community, as well as every 
occupation category and social class and stratum, which 
must participate effectively and with all its resources in 
the general effort toward progress. 


If the analysis of the general and particular questions of 
the Romanian intelligentsia’s evolution conforms to 
these standards, a series of data and facts can emerge 
that are significant for the intelligentsia’s evolution and 
for its role and functions in the extensive undertaking of 
building the fully developed socialist society in Roma- 
nia. Since the definition of the intelligentsia and deter- 
mination of its role, functions, and economic, political, 
social, and moral status depend heavily upon the evolu- 
tions of the other social classes and categories, under- 
standing its developmental trends and directions 
requires its analysis as a constituent element of the class 
structure, or as a group of people in the same position in 
any class structures (on the basis of their relationship to 
a given form of ownership and a given area of social 
production, they perform the same functions in the 
processes of producing materia! and cultural values). 


But that does not mean that the intelligentsia can now be 
defined or described solely in general terms as an undif- 
ferentiated social category. Although it still retains some 
general, overall characteristics, the intelligentsia is 
undergoing an evident restructuring due to the qualita- 
tive changes it has experienced in the last few decades, 
especially under the impact of the new scientific-tech- 
nical revolution, and to the diversification of its social- 
human activities. New social activities are arising, such 
as organization and management of production and 
some social sectors, financial administration and con- 
trol, research and design, etc., which are attracting part 
of the intelligentsia. Performance of those activities 
determines the structuring of specialized groups partici- 
pating with a well-defined status in the social division of 
labor. 
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In this view, the intelligentsia is performing multiple 
functions in our socialist society and essentially helping 
to create the intellectual values (scientific, political, 

ideological, and cultural-artistic), to process and trans- 
mit them to all society, and to make use of those values 
as well, because of its distinct position both in the 
general division of labor and in the technical, economic, 
and social-cultural ones. Accordingly, we find the pro- 
ducers of the intellectual vaiues in the most far-reaching 
and diverse social activities, such as scientific research 
and technological development, education and the other 
educational social services, health protection, the work 
of the cultural institutions, the international exchanges 
of intellectual values, etc. Meanwhile, the intelligentsia, 
and especialiy the technical intelligentsia, is also making 
a major contribution to production of material goods 
and values, taking an active part both in production and 
in the organization and management of the socioeco- 
nomic units’ activity and formation and improvement of 
the professional training of personnel essential to the 
economy. Accordingly, the intelligentsia is participating 
actively in economic and social activity in all compo- 
nents of the social system, partly as a result of the rapid 
development of the economy, science, education, and 
culture and partly as the definite form of this social 
category’s important contribution to creation of the 
conditions and resources needed for the nation’s mate- 
rial and intellectual progress. 


Regardless of the roles or functions of any group of the 
intelligentsia, creativity is the general characteristic of 
intellectual activity, given the distinctive features of the 
basically creative functions that the intelligentsia as a 
social category is expected to perform. While they are 
only some of the points that mark the rising evolution of 
the intelligentsia in our socialist society, those functions 
can help to explain the chief characteristics of that 
evolution, which is strikingly reflected in the greater 
importance and responsibility of the intelligentsia in 
accelerating our socialist society’s all-around progress; 
the qualitative changes appearing in the intelligentsia’s 
occupational structure; the expanded social reproduc- 
tion of that social category due to its growing mobility; 
the structural shift in the intelligentsia according to sexes 
because of the significant and pronounced increase in the 
number of women with higher education; the regional 
distribution of the intelligentsia according to the objec- 
tive requirements of balanced, harmonious development 
of all areas and counties of Romania, of urban and rural 
modernization, and of improvement of the quality of life 
of all social and human communities; close correlation 
of the intelligentsia’s activity with those of the other 
social classes and categories, etc. 


The present stage of our socialist society’s development 
and the aims and directions of the nation’s socioeco- 
nomic progress also affect the present state and the 
prospects of the intelligentsia’s evolution within the 
general evolution of the social and class structures. 
Several characteristics are to be noted in this connection. 
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Once science becomes a directly productive force, play- 
ing a critical role in development and modernization of 
the productive forces, expansion of the energy and 
raw-material base, more intensively improved use of the 
national resources, and attainment of a high economic 
effectiveness, the intellectuals working in scientific 
research and technological development become more 
important. Accordingly, the scientific intellectuals have 
an essential role in organizing and managing production 
so that they can perform their highly responsible tasks, 
implementing processes in such a way that society's 
investments in promoting science as a decisive factor for 
development, as well as the resources of creativity gen- 
erated by such investments, will be used as productively 
as possible. 


The actions taken and the measures adopted for this 
purpose are subordinated to the objectives and policies 
formulated by Party Secretary Genera! Nicolae Ceause- 
scu in the April Theses, which stress the decisive role of 
science in securing general national progress and the 
need to improve the participation of the scientific organs 
and bodies, from the National Committee on Science 
and Technology to preparation of the developmenta! 
plans and programs. As the party secretary general says, 
“The Academy of the Socialist Republic of Romania, the 
specialized academies, the central institutes, and the 
research institutes in general must play a more active 
part in management of the ministries, the centrals, and 
the various socioeconomic units in such a way that we 
will not only promote but also practice the active 
involvement of science and research in all development 
in all fields, and especially in preparation and implemen- 
tation of the plans and general policy for Romania's 
development.” 


Promotion of multidisciplinary and interdisciplinary 
scientific research, accentuation of the prospective char- 
acter of the investigations, and expansion of basic theo- 
retical research in close connection with applied research 
are also current requirements for improving scientific 
work and enhancing the productivity and scientific and 
social value of research work. 


Other problems common to the intelligentsia as a whole 
are presented by the new demands made by social 
development on that social category in view of the rapid 
and massive growth of its ranks and the appearance of 
some characteristic contradictions, reflected among 
other things, in some discrepancies between the training 
acquired by various specialists in their education and the 
objective requirements of their position in the social 
structure, between the particular functions of a given 
socioeconomic activity that require a highly specialized 
training and the ability of some specialists to perform 
them, between the social demands made by promotion 
of scientific, technical artistic-cultural, and other forms 
of creativity, and the creative resources cf some mem- 
bers of the various professional groups, etc. 
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The emphasis on intensive development and the priority 
on the qualitative aspects of development are also sig- 
nificantly changing the ranks of the intelligentsia. Auto- 
mation, electronics and robotizing, which are essentials 
of the current scientific-technical revolution, are inten- 
sifying and extending the changes and modifying the 
place and role of labor in the production processes by 
making them more active and creative. Therefore, far 
from being threatened by the present and future techno- 
logical developments, the intellectual professions are 
being enriched and qualitatively transformed in the 
general process of changing society’s socioprofessional 
structure in keeping wi:h the options and programs for 
national economic development and with the sets of 
values that guide and determine the courses of action. 
This gives rise to new demands on the process of forming 
the new intelligentsia in the light of the generally recog- 
nized truth that investment of expertise has been and 
still is the most profitable investment and the sure way to 
achieve social progress. 


The individual and collective personality of the “intel- 
lectual of the future” will possess a sound professional 
training, inexhaustible creative resources, a wide recep- 
tiveness to the new ideas, and a greater capacity for 
innovation and change. Of course, neither now nor in the 
future will the intelligentsia be or appear in society as an 
elite outside or above the social system to which it 
belongs. it does and will continue to participate in 
society regardless of its professional structure and social 
status as a member of the social and human community, 
contributing responsibly to solution of the general and 
specific problems confronting its own country and peo- 
ple, as well as mankind as a whole, in the effort to create 
a better and more just world and a new quality of life for 
all members of society and the national community in 
which it lives. 


[Article by University Reader Dr Elisabeta Traistaru: 
“The Process of Social Leveling’) 


Construction of the new social order through creative 
appiication of the fundamental principles of scientific 
socialism to the specific Romanian conditions led to 
development of a new, original, and profoundly scien- 
tific view of the all-around development of the urban 
and rural localities, including economic, social and cul- 
tural elements, in order to bring about equal conditions 
for the full advancement of all workers without discrim- 
ination in all socioeconomic activity. To that end, a 
far-reaching strategy was formulated in the years follow- 
ing the Ninth Party Congress for development of the 
productive forces through the latest advances of modern 
science and technology, for their rational, harmonious 
and balanced regional allocation, and for organization 
and modernization of the urban and rural localities. The 
telling role of the scientific formulation of this strategy 
was played by Party Secretary General Nicolae Ceause- 
scu, who prepared the guidelines for organizing and 
modernizing the nation’s localities on the basis of his 
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profound knowledge of the particular facts and condi- 
tions in Romania. As it says in the April 1988 Theses, 
this process “will lessen and even eliminate some essen- 
tial differences between villages and cities and bring the 
living and working conditions in the villages ever closer 
to those in the cities, making it possible to build a 
homogeneous society of workers with the same aspira- 
tions and the same interests in creating a free existence 
for themselves as they desire it.” 


The extensive organizing and modernizing of the local- 
ities has been helping to level socioeconomic and cul- 
tural development throughout the country, to lessen the 
differences among counties, to build some production 
centers that are well distributed geographically in accor- 
dance with the economic structure characteristic of each 
area and close to the raw-material sources and consum- 
ers, and to form a new communications and transport 
network that can meet the current and long-range needs 
of the national economy. The two decades since the new 
territorial-administrative division brought major quali- 
tative changes in the counties’ development that led to 
formation and consolidation of the systems of localities; 
rational regional allocation of the polarizing centers; 
balanced levels of development and of satisfaction of the 
social requirements throughout the systems of localities; 
development of the municipalities that are county seats 
as important centers with multiple economic, political, 
social, and cultural functions; faster development of the 
small and medium cities; and construction of some new 
urban centers. 


Balanced, all-around development of all areas of the 
country does not of course mean standardizing the 
economic, social, and cultural structures in every county, 
city, and commune or duplicating the structures on the 
national level in every county. To be sure it requires both 
leveling and diversification of the region<! units and 
development of particular local features characterizing 
those units, as well as their harmonious integration in the 
unified national complex, but the regional units are 
developed at different rates, depending on the inherited 
level and the particular economic, social, and cultural 
characteristics. A number of main requirements have 
been governing organization and modernization of 
urban and zural localities, including determination of the 
economic structure of each area according to its local 
resources, careful management of the land reserve and 
rational use of lands, uniform organization of the entire 
national communications network, and preservation and 
protection of the environment, in addition to such social 
objectives as raising all localities’ standards of civiliza- 
tion, slowing the rate of migrations of the labor force 
from one area to another, stabilizing the labor force, 
forming strong cultural centers, etc. 


The RCP and its secretary general regard modernization 
of urban and rural localities as a comprehensive, long- 
term process of economic, social, and cultural restruc- 
turing, wide-scale introduction of modern scientific and 
technical advances and the elernents of comfort and 
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civilization, and improvement all workers’ material and 
cultural welfare. The RCP and Nicolae Ceausescu stress 
the need to conduct this process carefully and gradually, 
by combining the old with the new and primarily con- 
solidating the economic base and facilities for improving 
people’s lives and enhancing their quality of life and 
degree of comfort and civilization. 


All-around development of the productive forces and 
their rational, balanced regional allocation made major 
changes in the cities’ economic and social structure. 
Industry, the sector bearing the latest advances of mod- 
ern science and technology and capable of providing for 
dynamic development of the other sectors as well, 
acquired a predominant role in creating the social prod- 
uct and national income. Activation of the new eco- 
nomic capacities created 180 industrial districts in the 
last 23 years, primarily in the cities that inherited 
economic underdevelopment from the old political 
regime. The RCP’s policy of balanced, harmonious, 
regional development of industry was applied in order to 
form a modern, comprehensive structure in the cities of 
Romania and to increase the proportion of the new 
sectors bearing technical progress such as the electronics, 
electrical-engineering, machine-building, chemical, and 
energy industries that make better use of the natural and 
manpower resources with great social benefits for all the 
inhabitants. Meanwhile, by a combination of the eco- 
nomic and social criteria, great strongholds of the met- 
allurgical and iron and steel industries and of the elec- 
tronics and electrical-engineering industries were built in 
a number of cities, large districts of the chemical indus- 
try were constructed, and important capacities of the 
energy industry were activated. 


Construction of strong industrial districts was accompa- 
nied by concentration of material production in large, 
highly specialized enterprises that can make intensive 
use of the new advances of the current technical-scien- 
tific revolution. Moreover production and labor were 
better organized, cooperation among enterprises was 
enhanced, and intensive use was made of the labor force 
and the existing raw-material base. Rapid industrializa- 
tion of the backward areas increased the number of cities 
from 148 in 1945 to 1983 in 1965 and to 237 at present, 
to which will be added the headquarters localities of the 
state and cooperative agroindustrial councils, which will 
become agroindusiiial or industrial-agrarian cities. 


Socioeconomic development of all counties of Romania 
increased the urban population but decreased the rural 
one correspondingly. The urban population increased 
chiefly due to the shift of the active population from the 
villages to the existing cities, the natural growth <; the 
urban population, and the conversion of some rural 
localities to agroindustrial centers. The pronounced 
urbanization is illustrated by the fact that the number of 
counties with urban populations over 50 percent 
increased from five in 1965 to 17 in 1986, and the 
number of those with urban populations up to 25 percent 
decreased from 12 in 1965 to only | in 1986. In the last 


SOCIAL 


23 years municipalities with multiple functions were 
developed alongside cities with complete economic, 
social, and cultural structures. The new economic capac- 
ities transformed a number of urban localities into large 
industrial, social, and cultural centers, while the rapid 
development of the extractive industry influenced the 
formation of some new urban centers. The headquarters 
localities of the unified state and cooperative agroindus- 
trial councils are being urbanized, and will become 
agroindustrial or industrial-agrarian cities. 


The nation’s capital, Bucharest municipality, is being 
restructured by town planning under the party secretary 
general’s direct leadership. The new political-adminis- 
trative center is under construction there, the under- 
ground main lines of the metro are bring extended, the 
Dimbovita River is being completely regulated, etc. 


It is particularly noteworthy that many new dwellings 
with a high degree of comfort have been built in all 
Romanian cities. In the last 23 years two-thirds of the 
urban population have moved into new dwellings, and 
the living space has increased to 11 square meters per 
resident and to 14.5-15.5 square meters per resident 
including outbuildings. Over 750,000 dwellings were 
placed in use in the 1981-85 5-year plan alone, and 
facilities for social purposes, education, culture, and art 
were developed intensively. The new dwellings and 
social-cultural capacities were built primarily in the 
housing complexes near industrial zones and on the 
routes of the main traffic arteries. 


The changes in the economic structures of the cities in 
turn changed the social structure of the population. 
Activation of the 1,800 new production capacities cre- 
ated new jobs, primarily for workers. The population 
employed in the nonagricultural sectors in the urban 
centers has a composite structure today, consisting of 
workers, intellectuals, administrative and service per- 
sonnel, cooperative tradesmen, etc. The technical and 
technological changes in production affected the level of 
workers’ occupational, technical, and scientific *-sit\iig 
with favorable social-political effects upon the wzcgi 
localities. All these qualitative changes in the ¢:2ics’ 
economic, social, and cultural structures enhanced the 
role of the working class as a leading social force in the 
whole process of building the fully developed socialist 
society and of Romania's advance toward communism. 


The all-around development of the productive forces, 
the improvement of socialist production relations, and 
the development of science, education, and culture also 
expanded the functions of the rural localities and inte- 
grated them in the vitality of Romania’s economic, 
social, and intellectual activities. In the last two decades 
the volume of investments in agriculture has increased, 
the technical-material base of that basic sector of the 
national economy has been developed and modernized, 
important changes have been made in the social struc- 
ture of the rural population, and the level of the cooper- 
ative peasantry’s material and cultural welfare has 
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arisen. In the present stage the cooperative peasantry are 
fully committed to the aims of the new agrarian revolu- 
tion, namely development and modernization of the 
technical-material base, increased crop and livestock 
production, improvement of the organizational structure 
for the entire peasantry’s participation in socioeconomic 
management, better occupational, technical and scien- 
tific training, development of socialist awareness, mod- 
ernization of rural localities, creating the necessary con- 
ditions for the gradual disappearance of the essential 
differences between village and city and between agric ul- 
tural and industrial work, greater solidarity of the coop- 
erative peasantry with the working class, and formation 
of the single working people in the future. 


Major economic, social, political, and cultural changes 
have been made in rural life during the years of socialist 
revolution and construction. Activities in the nonagri- 
cultural sectors were developed and diversified, as 
reflected in the formation of a composite structure of 
small and artisan industry and service to the public. The 
Organization of the unified state and cooperative agroin- 
dustrial councils created optimal conditions for develop- 
ment and diversification of economic activities in rural 
localities. 


An intensive political-educational and cultural-artistic 
effort is under way in the villages, in direct correlation 
with development and modernization of the productive 
forces, with the requirements of the new agrarian revo- 
lution, and with improvement of production relations. 
Educational units for first to 10th grade are operating in 
all communes today, and in some communes the pupils 
are taking agroindustrial high school and trade school 
courses. There are a great many cultural clubs, dispen- 
saries, maternity homes, and sections of urban hospitals 
in the villages; and 3.8 million dwellings, 12,000 general 
schools, agroindustrial high schools and trade schools 
have been built there, as well as 10,000 kindergartens, 
2,900 dispensaries, 7,764 cultural clubs, 5,200 cinemas 
and 36,500 trade units. Every economic, social, and 
educational unit and every village and commune have 
cultural-artistic groups integrated in the performance of 
the National Cintarea Romaniei Festival. 


Development and modernization of the technical-mate- 
rial base of agriculture, diversification of industrial 
activities and services, and improvement of socialist 
production relations made major changes in the social 
structure of the rural population. The peasantry became 
a new and homogeneous social class, basing its existence 
on cooperative ownership of the production means and 
organizing its work and distribution and exchange of 
activities on socialist principles. More intensive general 
mechanization and chemical use in agriculture and 
introduction of new technologies accentuated specializa- 
tion and professionalization of the agricultural labor 
force and raised the standard of the peasantry’s technical 
and scientific training. The directives of the 13th Party 
Congress call for qualification of 590,000 persons for 
agricultural production in the current 5-year plan. 


SOCIAL 


Due to development of the technical infrastructure of 
agriculture, industrialization, and development of edu- 
cation and culture in the rural localities, the social 
structure of the population has become increasingly 
composite. Large contingents of workers, intellectuals, 
cooperative tradesmen, service workers, etc., are active 
in the rural areas alongside the cooperative farmers. 
Moreover social groups with two occupations have 
appeared, such as farmci-workers, farmer-intellectuals, 
worker-intellectuals, eic. 


In the present stage a trend is emerging where the shift of 
the agricultural population to the nonagricultural sectors 
is slowing down and that population's self-reproduction 
is gaining because the farmers’ sons who have graduated 
from trade schools and agroindustrial high schools are 
going into agricultural production. At the same time a 
process of mobility within a generation is also going on 
because of a return to cooperative agriculture on the part 
of some of those who left it for other activities for a time 
but who kept their farms. -.nd there is also a process of 
mobility between generations because some sons of 
workers or of persons in other social categories, espe- 
cially of those living in the villages or in industrial- 
agrarian or agroindustrial cities, are joining the ranks of 
the peasantry. Social-professional and geographic mobil- 
ity, closer ties between the agricultural and nonagricul- 
tural populations in both rural and urban communities, 
leveling of workers’ rural and urban living and working 
conditions, and the presence of a large number of work- 
ers and intellectuals in the villages are lending the 
villages a powerful social and cultural vitality and gen- 
erating favorable developments in the cooperative peas- 
antry’s thought, action, and awareness. 


The new agrarian revolution is accentuating the cooper- 
ative peasantry’s new, socialist traits more and more, 
traits which originate in the peasantry’s threefold capac- 
ity as owners, producers, and beneficiaries of the results 
of their labor and of that of the entire people. Develop- 
ment of their economic and social-political role is insep- 
arable from consistent application of the principles of 
self-management, economic-financial self-administra- 
tion, and regional self-supply. The peasantry’s active 
participation, both direct and representative, in socio- 
economic management on the national and local levels, 
in management of the agricultural production coopera- 
tives, and in discussion and solution of the major prob- 
lems of the localities’ development is a veritable political 
school of revolutionary education, with favorable effects 
upon formation of the peasantry'’s socialist awareness. 
The radical reforms in the villages’ socioeconomic activ- 
ity are bringing the peasantry closer to the working class 
in regard to living and working conditions and partici- 
pation in social management, in social control over the 
implementation of the programs for national socioeco- 
nomic development, and in creating and assimilating the 
material and intellectual values of our socialist nation. 


Development and diversification of rural economic 
activities, improvement of the living standard by means 
of greater resources for raising incomes, expansion of the 
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village’s functions under the impact of the new technical- 
scientific revolution and the new agrarian revolution, 
and organization and modernization of rural localities 
will serve to wipe out the major differences between city 


——— 
communism, the most just system that man has known. 


[Article by Sorin Mitulescu: ‘Unity of All Social Classes 
and Categories”) 


The evolution of the social and class structure, especially 
in the years following the Ninth RCP Congress, was 
heavily influenced by the far-reaching processes of devel- 
oping socialist construction. Industrialization, balanced 
distribution of the productive forces throughout Roma- 
nia, organization and modernization of urban and rural 
localities, steady improvement of the standards of living, 
culture, education, and occupational training of the 
workers, and progress in all socioeconomic fields have 
lent the class structure of Romanian society new quali- 
ties and made innovations in the character, role, and 
functions of each social c!9si and category. The new class 
structure is also charac.erized by the relationships 
among the various social groups, since socialist society's 
unified economic base is the main requirement for 
forming and developing their community of interests. 


Socialist ownership of the production means and its 
continuing consolidation and development are the eco- 
nomic foundation of the unity and solidarity of all social 
classes and categories and of ali workers without discrim- 
ination. On that basis the social classes and categories 
have established economic and sociopolitical relations 
that are diametrically opposed to those based on private 
ownership of the production means. Those relationships 
chiefly exhibit a close unity and alliance in order to 
attain, under party leadership, the basic common goals 
of improvement of the entire people's material and 
cultural welfare, a better quality of work and life, and the 
nation’s all-around progress. 


The regular revolutionary process of building the fully 
developed socialist society is also reflected in social 
leveling and consolidation of the unity of the working 
class, the intelligentsia and the other social categories, 
who will gradually form the single working people on the 
basis of the social division of labor. 


In the spirit of innovative Marxist thought, the party and 
its secretary general have made it abundantly clear that 
leveling and equating the classes is a relatively long 
process that does not exclude diversification of the social 
structure. In the RCP’s view, formed in close connection 
with the requirements of social-historical practice in 
Romanian socialist society, social leveling accompanied 
by a creative social and human diversification is one of 
the basic aims of the nation's general socioeconomic 
development. 


SOCIAL 


Both unity and diversity characterize the social structure 
of socialist society, the dialectical axis of its evolution. 
The relationship between the two trends is dialectical in 
the sense that real unity integrates diversity and favors 
its appearance and existence. In their turn the unity and 
solidarity of the social classes and categories do not 
ne ee ne Oe oe ee 
tity. 


The greater political importance and role of the working 
class and the growing “diffusion” of its revolutionary 
qualities, its concept of the world and life, and its 
militant, innovative spirit throughout all society are 
among the widespread phenomena of the process of 
7 ig ae oc a A ha ges od ge: oc oe 
last few decades. At present the working class is 
Soistenied tp teas Gaetan ti th cake of te 
country, both in the cities and, in a much greater 
proportion than before, in the villages. As the scientific- 
technical revolution advances and a wide variety of 
occupational categories are levelled and regrouped (some 
ee et ee a eae 
the technical intelligentsia because they perform the 
same kinds of functions in the production process), the 
traditional distinctions between the “productive” and 
“nonproductive” nature of the work and between phys- 
ical and intellectual work are being attenuated more and 
more. 


The extensive programs for intensive development of the 
national economy adopted by the 13th Party Congress 
and the National Party Conference will result in a better 
and better balance between the two main sectors of the 
national economy, industry and agriculture, and that will 
equalize the working conditions in them further. The 
national programs for intensive development of science 
and technology and education on all levels have an 
Outstanding part to play in furthering the process of 
social leveling. 


The changes taking place now in production and labor 
(generated by the increased technical inventory and 
wide-scale application of the advances of modern science 
and technology), reduction of the main differences 
between physical and intellectual work, and general 
improvement of instruction are important leveling fac- 
tors. This demonstrates that under the socialist system 
application of the latest advances of science, technology 
and culture not only does not obstruct the processes of 
equating and leveling the social classes and categories, 
but creates some of the most favorable conditions for 
them. As Nicolae Ceausescu says, the process of equating 
and leveling the social classes and categories will be 
based on the latest advances of science, technology, and 
culture and ever closer collaboration among them in the 
processes of production and in bringing all society up to 
new heights of progress and civilization. 


Improved occupational, scientific-technical, and cultural 
training is an important factor for further social leveling. 
The Romanian educaticnal system, which is exteasive 
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and diversified on a modern and progressive basis, 
provides all members of society with access to training in 
keeping with their own aspirations and with the general 
requirements of the nation's all-around progress as well. 
Thanks to our party and state's policy, Poe oe 
ag pond apg Csackatry: epsede whoo gen bechery 

last 2 decades in improving the professional, technical, 
a — 

ers. 


Development of the social division of labor also 
strengthens the social base of the “productive collective 
worker,” that is, the worker who acts more or less 
directly upon the of labor. This social group has its 
main nucleus in present stage in the categories 
traditionally called workers, but it also includes the 
categories of intellectuals who perform executive func- 
tions in the organization and operation of the production 
process or who participate directly in the implementa- 
tion of production of some industrial sectors. The fact is 
significant here that the new echelons of workers are 
graduates with 10-year educations and more and more of 
them are high school graduates with 12 years of educa- 
tion. 


Elimination of the main differences among the social 
classes and categories is also affected by the institution of 
the new economic-financial mechanism and of workers 
revolutionary self-management, which has created a uni- 
form structure for the participation of the workers as 
owners, producers, and beneficiaries of the national 
wealth, of all social classes and categories, and practi- 
cally of the entire people in management of society as a 
whole and in administration of the national wealth. This 
organizational structure is promoting some new general 
social values characterizing all classes and not just any 
particular one, such as revolutionary spirit, discipline, 
the new attitude toward work and socialist ownership, a 
high sense of responsibility, strict observance of the laws 
of the land and the party's decisions, a militant attitude 
toward shortcomings and defects, etc. 


Since their existence and development is based on mod- 
ernization of production and formation of socialist eco- 
nomic relations, the social classes and categories in our 
society have vital interests in common. For all social 
classes and categories, work in various forms, but with 
the same socioeconomic ccnsiderations, is the only way 
to acquire the necessities of life and welfare. As the party 
secretary general says in the April Theses, “We must take 
the greatest care to see that there is no possibility of any 
kind for exploitation of man by man, so that no one can 
live without work or off another's work.” 


SOCIAL 


Since it is based on common creative work, the unity of 
ali social classes and categories is consolidated in the 
process of their extensive participation in management 
functions both on the microsocial level of the production 
units and on the macrosocial level. United in the collec- 
tive bodies for democratic management in the units and 
in the congresses for workers, peasants, science, educa- 
tion, indoctrination and culture, the workers, peasants, 
and intellectuals without discrimination participate 
directly in management of all activities. While workers’ 
revolutionary democracy is promoted, representative 
democracy via the Grand National Assembly and the 
people's councils is being developed and improved. 


The unity of all workers without discrimination and of 
the entire people under the leadership of the party as the 
vital center of the nation is the controlling factor for 
implementing the magnificent Program for Building the 

Fully Developed Socialist Society and for Romania's 
Advance Toward Communism. A vital role in securing 
and strengthening the entire people's moral-political 
unity is played by the communists, who are in the first 
ranks of the workers in the effort toward exemplary 
fulfillment of the developmental plans and programs, 
thus consolidating the party's ties with the masses of 
workers and the entire nation. The Socialist Democracy 
and Unity Front, a broadly representative political body 
that assembles all social classes and categories and all 
their political and professiona! organizations, also has an 
Outstanding part to play. This important democratic 
forum organizes the participation of citizens who are not 
party members in all political activity under the party 
organizations’ leadership. 


In our society the unity of all social classes and categories 
is secured by a number of characteristics of the socioeco- 
nomic structure and strengthened by the political-orga- 
nizational measures adopted by the pe.iy leadership, 
and it functions effectively in the daily lives of the 
members of society. Our society secures the entire peo- 
ple’s socialist unity around the party by guaranteeing 
every citizen the rights to work and education, which are 
essential to full development of his personality, and all 
the other civil rights and freedoms. 


The unity of the social classes and categories and of all 
workers around the party and its secretary general is fully 
and emphatically reflected in their unsparing dedication 
and total loyalty to the party and state’s policy, the policy 
of socialist and communist construction, of securing 
national independence and sovereignty, and of collabo- 
ration and peace. 
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